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To  the  School  Committee: 
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The  report  covers  the  school  year  ending  August  ^1,  1943. 
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In  School  Committee,  February  15,  1944. 
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report  for  the  year  1943,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, being  School  Document  No.  10,  1943. 
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Secretary. 
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ANNUAL     REPORT     OF    SUPERINTENDENT 
OF    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL   OBJECTIVES   DURING  WAR 

The  schools  of  today  Hke  the  government  itself  are  confronted 
with  problems  that  were  not  generally  understood  or  foreseen 
prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  world-wide 
conflict. 

The  challenge  presented  to  all  schools  is  tremendous.  It 
involves  the  maximum  contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war 
by  defeat  of  the  aggressor  nations  and  to  the  establishment  of 
conditions  which  may  contribute  to  a  lasting  peace. 

The  aim  of  schools  now  as  always  is  to  provide  young  people 
with  the  skills  and  tools  which  they  need  in  order  to  be  useful 
citizens.  The  schools  must  now  as  always  develop  in  young 
people  the  loyalties  and  understandings  which  they  must 
possess  in  order  to  preserve  our  American  heritage.  The 
schools  must  now  as  always  be  concerned  with  ideals  in  order 
that  youth  may  gain  a  deeper  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  freedoms  guaranteed  to  all,  and  the  zeal,  courage,  and 
conviction  to  sacrifice  and  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of 
these  ideals  in  whatever  degree  is  necessary  to  overwhelm  the 
common  enemy. 

Education  at  all  levels  is  essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
The  schools  contribute  directly  to  the  war  effort  through  active 
participation  by  students  and  teachers  in  war  bond  drives, 
salvage  of  important  materials,  rationing,  civilian  defense. 
They  contribute  by  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  military  and  industrial  training,  not  only  with  youths  of 
school  age  but  with  adults  requiring  specialized  skills. 

None  the  less  important  is  the  part  which  the  schools  must 
take  in  the  clarification  of  the  basic  principles  upon  which  our 
government  is  established.  These  include  the  all-embracing 
idea  of  the  dignity  and  brotherhood  of  man;  the  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  religion;  the  right  of  equality  of 
opportunity  to  develop  individual  potentialities;  the  right  to 
secure  happiness  and  the  benefits  of  cultural,  political,  and 
economic  equality. 
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Education  of  the  youth  in  our  schools  and  colleges  must 
include  among  others  the  following  objectives: 

I.     Understanding  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  war 
II.     Building  an  increasing  faith  in  democracy 

III.  A  more  diligent  and  effective  performance  of  our 

civic  duties  and  responsibilities 

IV.  The  development  of  vigorous  mental  and  physical 

health 
V.     Preparation  for  the  post-war  world 
VI.     Voluntary  war  service  of  teachers 

I.  Understanding  the  Issues  at  Stake  in  the  War 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  people,  particularly  the  young 
people  in  our  schools,  are  finding  it  confusing  and  difficult  to 
make  adjustment  to  the  realities  of  war  after  a  long  period  of 
indoctrination  for  peace.  A  main  issue  is  our  survival  as  a 
free  people.  Victory  will  not  of  itself  automatically  establish 
a  democracy  based  upon  freedom,  equality,  and  brotherhood. 
Children  in  our  schools  must  learn  that  discrimination  based 
upon  racial  or  religious  grounds  threatens  the  security  of  all 
groups;  that  our  culture  is  the  result  of  contributions  from  the 
many  groups  that  comprise  America;  that  all  of  us  belong  to 
minority  groups  —  religious,  racial,  political,  or  economic  — 
but  such  membership  should  not  affect  our  relationship  to  a 
larger  group. 

Students  in  our  schools  should  learn  to  be  alert  in  fostering 
a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  by  giving  emphasis  to  contributions 
of  minority  groups  in  such  fields  as  literature,  art,  music, 
science,  mathematics,  and  history,  in  order  that  the  culture  of 
America  may  be  seen  as  the  outgrowth  of  contributions  made 
by  many  people  from  many  varying  backgrounds. 

II.  Building  an  Increasing  Faith  in  Democracy 

Faith  in  democracy  implies  that  each  individual  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  aid  the  war  and  peace  aims  of 
the  United  States;  that  he  accept  uncomplainingly  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  him  by  the  war;  that  he  keep  informed  of 
the  affairs  of  his  country  through  available  resources,  such  as 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  books,  and  discussions;  that  he 
scrupulously  avoid  all  forms  of  persecution  of  individuals  or 
groups;  and  that  he  extend  to  all  peoples  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges he  regards  as  sacred  for  himself. 
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Education  at  its  best  can  be  the  means  through  which  such 
desirable  faith  and  loyalty  can  be  developed.  Education  can 
delineate  the  gradual  development  of  democratic  thought 
through  the  ages  and  of  man's  struggle  for  a  better  and  richer 
life.  Education  can  clarify  the  ideals  expressed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  struggle  to  establish  equality, 
justice,  and  brotherhood  among  men.  More  important  still, 
education  can  help  translate  these  concepts  into  vital  meanings 
in  our  everyday  living.  Every  classroom  can  be  made  to 
function  as  a  working  democracy  where  all  work  and  plan 
together  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  understanding. 

III.     A  More  Diligent  and  Effective  Performance  of  Our 
Civic  Duties  and  Responsibilities 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  it  been  so  vitally  necessary 
that  all  work  together  in  a  united  effort  to  win  through  to 
victory  in  the  present  crisis.  We  must  win  this  war  or  we 
shall  lose  all  those  precious  freedoms  upon  which  this  country 
was  built  and  through  which  it  has  become  great. 

Each  has  a  definite  part  to  play  and  each  must  be  willing  to 
subordinate  or  sacrifice  individual  interests  to  promote  the 
cause  of  victory.  Teachers  and  students  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  in  common  with  all  citizens  must  endeavor  to  meet 
every  demand  of  the  government.  All  should  participate 
willingly  in  national  and  local  activities,  in  giving  financial  aid, 
in  conserving  essential  materials,  and  in  rendering  public 
service  in  addition  to  regular  duties.  Teachers  must  be  willing 
to  make  sudden  adjustments  in  school  curricula  and  procedures 
to  meet  the  unanticipated  needs  of  wartime  demands.  This 
is  true  in  the  preparation  required  to  teach  effectively  new 
courses  of  study  which  the  Federal  Government  asks  the 
schools  of  the  nation  to  provide  for  those  whose  induction  into 
the  armed  forces  is  imminent. 

The  orientation  courses  now  being  conducted  in  the  various 
training  camps  throughout  the  country,  and  even  outside  the 
country,  point  to  other  services  which  the  schools  can  render. 
Essential  training,  which  can  be  provided  by  the  schools  in 
anticipation  of  the  entrance  of  students  into  the  armed  forces, 
should  be  undertaken  even  to  the  extent  of  eliminating  or 
subordinating  what  in  normal  times  would  be  the  accepted 
procedure. 
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Every  essential  kind  of  training  for  war  activities  which  the 
schools  can  give  relieves  the  armed  forces  of  the  need  of  pro- 
viding such  training  and  thus  shortens  the  period  of  preparation 
of  inductees  and  gives  more  time  for  concentration  on  funda- 
mentals which  the  armed  forces  alone  can  provide. 

IV.    The  Development  of  Vigorous  Mental  and  Physical 
Health 

In  time  of  war,  when  the  nation  is  mobilizing  its  manpower, 
our  attention  is  directed  to  the  over-all  health  condition  of 
prospective  inductees.  When  we  read  that  but  one  in  five  is 
physically  qualified  for  induction  into  the  marines  or  that  but 
one  in  three  is  accepted  in  the  armed  forces  as  a  whole,  we 
begin  to  realize  that  health  is  not  only  a  personal  problem  but 
a  national  social  problem  for  times  of  peace  as  well  as  for  war. 

Further  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  rejection  points  unerringly 
to  the  need  of  integration  of  school  health,  physical  education, 
and  recreation  with  the  community  programs  related  to  these 
same  problems.  No  amount  of  physical  education  can  correct 
serious  dental  defects,  poor  vision,  impaired  hearing,  heart 
ailments,  or  the  residua  of  malnutrition  or  disease.  Such 
conditions  must  be  forestalled  before  they  become  permanent 
and  incorrectable.  This  emphasii-xS  the  need  of  intensive 
study  to  prepare  a  health  program  which  will  include  adequate 
nutrition,  housing  and  sanitation,  recreation,  and  the  early  use 
of  preventive  and  remedial  measures  to  insure  maximum 
protection  of  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the  youth. 
Within  the  schools  this  makes  necessary  thorough  periodic 
examination  and  intensive  follow-up  in  order  to  promote  good 
physical  and  mental  condition,  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 
Already  in  our  schools  there  is  in  process  of  preparation  a 
comprehensive  health  program  designed  to  insure  maximum 
health  and  vigor,  but  if  it  is  to  become  effective  it  will  require 
broad  vision,  a  new  conception  of  public  welfare,  adequate 
financial  support  and  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  all 
agencies,  public  and  private,  which  are  designed  to  promote  a 
high  standard  of  mental  and  physical  well-being. 

V.     Preparation  for  the  Post=War  World 

Although  the  schools  have  been  obliged  to  make  many 
adjustments  to  meet  war  needs,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  educational  loss  to  children  by  the 
impact  of  war. 
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Everywhere  we  read  of  winning  the  war  and  the  possibility 
of  losing  the  peace.  Everywhere  questions  are  being  posed  as 
to  what  the  schools  are  doing  to  meet  post-war  needs.  Let 
us  name  some  of  the  problems  that  are  most  commonly  sug- 
gested, having  in  mind  that  children  now  in  our  schools  will 
in  a  few  years  have  a  definite  responsibility  in  their  solution : 

1.  Demobilization  of  the  mightiest  army  in  our  history 
and  adjustment  to  a  peace  time  economy 

2.  Adequate  provision  for  regular  and  continuing 
employment  for  the  men  and  women  now  in  the  armed 
forces  and  those  at  home 

3.  National  financial  rehabilitation  in  relation  to  the 
enormous  national  debt  and  the  dangers  of  inflation 

4.  Social  security  and  pensions 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States  for  the  prevention  of  another  world  conflict 

6.  Problems  involving  relationship  among  government, 
capital,  and  labor  based  on  social  needs 

7.  Problems  dealing  with  production,  distribution, 
and  consumption  of  goods 

8.  An  expanding  program  of  education  to  prepare  all 
citizens  for  a  broader  and  more  effective  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  government  as  well  as  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  material  and  spiritual  rights  of  mankind 

These  are  problems  that  are  engaging  the  best  efforts  of 
elected  representatives  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  one  has  but  to  read  the  daily  press  or  listen  to  the  radio 
broadcasts  of  forum  discussions  to  realize  the  difficulties 
involved  in  presenting  an  adequate  plan  for  their  solution. 

Problems  of  such  magnitude  cannot  be  solved  in  the  schools. 
They  can  be  discussed  with  the  more  mature  students  and 
much  of  value  can  be  gained  from  the  resulting  awareness  of 
the  existence  of  such  fundamental  issues.  Students  in  our 
schools  can  be  taught  values,  moral  and  spiritual,  which  will 
help  determine  personal  decisions.  They  can  be  taught  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  rights  and  needs  of  other  people.  They  can 
be  taught  to  respect  the  achievements  of  other  people.  They 
can  be  taught  to  be  fair,  open-minded,  and  tolerant  of  other 
people,  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  There  can  be  developed 
in  the  democratic  atmosphere  of  the  classroom  a  spirit  of 
responsibility,  loyalty,  and  cooperation  which  will  ultimately 
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result  in  the  application  of  moral  and  ethical  standards  in 
reaching  decisions  on  controversial  issues.  Schools  must 
provide  these  opportunities  in  order  that  youth  may  be  pre- 
pared as  best  they  may  to  solve  the  vital  issues  that  assuredly 
they  must  face  when  the  war  has  been  won  and  the  basic 
issues  of  a  lasting  peace  confront  the  nation. 

In  the  world  of  tomorrow  personal  competence  and  broad 
understandings  of  national  social  problems  are  the  requisites 
of  an  abiding  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  American  way  of 
life  as  established  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

VI.     Voluntary  War  Service  of  Teachers 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  there  was  included  a  list  of  war  activities  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  schools. 

Such  a  report  could  not  do  justice  to  the  many  teachers  who 
have  participated  in  war  activities  on  a  voluntary  basis  entirely 
apart  from  the  regular  school  program  and  the  supervision  of 
school  administrators. 

At  the  request  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Council  of  Presi- 
dents, through  its  executive  committee  representing  the 
various  teacher  organizations  in  the  city,  assumed  the  task  of 
securing  this  information  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  one  hundred  sixteen  schools.  The  response  to  the  question- 
naire was  prompt,  and  the  executive  committee  tabulated  the 
results  and  forwarded  the  report  to  the  Superintendent.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  services  listed  are  those  per- 
formed outside  of  school  hours  and  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis.  A  casual  glance  at  this  compilation  is  evidence  that  our 
teachers  are  rendering  patriotic  service  not  only  in  the  class- 
rooms and  schools  but  in  many  other  vital  areas  on  the  home 
front. 

War  Activities  of  School  Personnel  in  the  Community 
at  Large 

Advanced  first  aid  course  .  7  Airciaft  warning  observation,  7 
Advisory  Board  for  Regis-  Airplane  models  ...  1 
trants-Selective  Service  Army  information  center  .  16 
System  ....  3  Army  and  Navy  Officers'  Club,  12 
Air  raid  precaution  course  .  714  Auxiliary  instructors  (Fire- 
Air  raid  wardens      .        .        .  299              men) 24 

Aircraft  recognition  course     .  1  Auxiliary  policemen        .        .  23 

Aircraft  regulations         .       .  2  Blood  donors    ....  358 
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Boarding  of  defense  workers, 

British  War  Relief  . 

Bundles  for  America 

Call  center 

Camouflage 

Canning     . 

Canteen  work  . 

Carrier  pigeons,  training  and 
raising 

Chaplains'  kits 

Chief  air  raid  wardens 

Child  care 

Correcting  examinations,  air 
raid  precaution  course 

Course  in  calculus    . 

Fingerprinting  emergency 
course 

First  aid  courses 

■Gray  Lady  Corps  (Ward, 
Clinic  and  Blood  Bank 
Assistants) 

Home  nursing  . 

Hospital  work  . 

Information  center  . 

Knitting  and  sewing 

Librarian  . 

Map  making     . 

Massachusetts  Women's  De- 
fense Corps 
Captain 
Major     . 
Other  Officers 

Mathematics  course 


3 

2 
3 

46 

72 

10 
5 

2 
14 

4 
1 

3 
1,703 


13 

66 
19 

44 

424 

1 

2 

24 
1 
1 
5 
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Medical  center 
Messenger 

Military  service  work 
Motor  corps 
Navigation  course    . 
Nurses'  aid 
Nutrition  course 
Operations  board 
Pre-Flight  aeronautics 
Proctoring  for  examinations 
Radio  instructors'  course 
Ration  boards  . 
Recreational  leader 
Red  Cross 

Red  Cross  advanced  course 
Red  Cross  office  assistant 
Relief  agencies 
Report  center  . 
Salvaging  .... 
Selective  service  boards  . 
Shelter  aid 
Shelter  team 
Speakers'  bureau 
Special  wardens 
Spotters  .... 
State  Guard 
Surgical  dressings  . 
Teaching  soldiers  . 
United  Service  Organizations 
Victory  gardens 
War  fund  . 
Other  aspects  of  civilian  de- 
fense   


23 

11 

17 

3 

12 

45 

83 

3 

8 

3 

4 

215 

60 

177 

21 

3 

8 

105 

92 

23 

4 

1 

6 

14 

74 

8 

248 

2 

159 

1,229 

529 

269 


In  addition  to  these  wartime  activities,  many  of  our  teachers 
have  been  performing  exceptional  patriotic  work  as  club  units. 
A  partial  list  includes  the  following: 


Boston  Elementary  Teachers  Club 
Presented  play  for  milk  fund. 
Presenting  play  for  fund  for  w^ar  orphans. 
Booth  at  Hotel  Essex  for  sale  of  war  stamps  and  bonds. 

Sales  of  approximately  $70,000. 
Ten  yearly  subscriptions  of  Boston  newspapers  to  boys 
in  the  United  States  Service  at  home  and  abroad. 

Shipment   of  woolen  underwear  to   little   children  in 
England. 
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Shipment  of  French  dictionaries  to  boys  in  New  Cale- 
donia. 

Shipment  of  Christmas  boxes  to  boys  in  Guadalcanal. 
Fifty  tickets  for  play  to  United  Service  Organizations. 
Purchase  of  bond. 

Boston  Teachers  Club 

I.  A  gift  of  money  in  order  to  help  establish  an  emer- 
gency fund  at  one  of  our  nearby  camps  so  that  boys  given 
leave  at  short  notice  might  secure  the  necessary  funds  to 
meet  travel  expenses.  There  is  no  organization  established 
at  any  camp  which  meets  this  need. 

Gifts  of  food  and  delicacies  have  been  sent  on  several, 
occasions  to  the  Solomon  Islands,  where  many  graduates 
of   the   Boston   schools   are   among   those   struggling   to 
preserve  the  ideals  of  democracy. 

II.  Each  month  a  program  has  been  presented  to 
members  and  their  friends  which  has  attempted  to  keep 
the  membership  informed  of  world-wide  conditions  con- 
cerning literary,  social,  neighbor-nation,  or  international 
relations,  and  artistic,  historical  (past  and  present), 
philosophical,  and  cultural  aspects  of  present-day  living. 

III.  In  conference,  the  president  and  editor  planned 
a  definite  educational  campaign  to  be  carried  out  through 
the  medium  of  the  Boston  Teachers  News  Letter.  This 
campaign  has  stressed: 

1.  Reports  of  conventions,  emphasizing  education 
for  democracy. 

2.  Descriptions  of  actual  classroom  lessons  leading 
toward  the  growth  of  individual  power  and  ultimately 
to  the  development  of  the  Four  Freedoms. 

3.  Accounts  of  the  contributions  of  art,  literature, 
the  drama,  and  outstanding  personages  to  the  establish- 
ment and  increase  of  democratic  principles. 

4.  Inspirational  and  philosophical  items  to  foster 
courage  and  strength,  such  as  poetry,  editorials,  and 
presidential  messages. 

5.  Appreciation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  its 
Allies,  and  the  world  as  a  whole  through  the  presentation 
of  unusual  photographs  and  half-tones  as  secured 
through  the  cooperation  of  many  agencies. 
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6.  An  Honor  Roll  of  teachers  in  service  and  their 
relatives  has  been  published  at  regular  intervals  in 
order  to  pay  tribute  to  those  actually  engaged  in  military 
services. 

7.  A  description,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  actual 
war  services  performed  in  arid  by  the  educational 
branches  and  personnel  of  the  teaching  staff  from 
superintendent*  to  classroom  teachers. 

8.  A  presentation  of  the  work  and  an  appeal  for  the 
support  of  such  worthwhile  organizations  as  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  Greater  Boston  United  War 
Fund,  and  the  Red  Cross. 

These  are  but  illustrative  of  the  many  groups  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  war  effort.  Statistical  tables, 
however  complete,  can  never  do  justice  to  the  superb  con- 
tributions of  individual  teachers  and  groups  of  teachers  who 
have  devoted  much  time  and  energy  in  unrecognized  but 
vitally  important  work  incident  to  the  war  effort. 
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ELEMENTARY  SUPERVISION 

Adaptations    of    Elementary    Education    to    Wartime 
Interests 

Strategic  Position 

A  current  report  on  elementary  supervision  must  deal  with 
ways  in  which  the  supervisors  can  strengthen  those  funda- 
mentals of  education  which  are  basic  to  the  reconstruction 
period  but  which  are  today  very  naturally  obscured  by  the 
dramatic  wartime  activities  which  have  impelled  advanced 
educational  levels  into  the  foreground  of  interest. 

The  foundation  of  a  structure  is  never  of  spectacular  appeal; 
therefore,  it  fails  to  interest  the  casual  observer.  To  the 
architect,  however,  the  foundation  is  of  strategic  importance, 
and  he,  therefore,  evaluates  its  every  detail,  conscious  that 
upon  the  soundness  of  the  foundation  depends  the  strength, 
beauty,  and  usefulness  of  the  mighty  superstructure  which 
he  has  envisioned.  So  it  is  with  our  educational  structure; 
it  rises  in  enduring  strength  or  totters  in  weakness  as  its 
obscure  foundation  is  laid.  Its  importance  was  aptly  phrased 
by  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  President  of  Boston  University,  in 
the  following  excerpt  from  his  recent  baccalaureate  address: 
"It  is  useless  to  decorate  the  walls  if  the  foundations  are 
crumbling." 

Recommendations  of  United   States   Commissioner  of 
Education 

The  functioning  of  the  elementary  school  in  winning  the 
war  has  been  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  his  report  on 
"What  the  Schools  and  Colleges  Can  Do  to  Help  Win  This 
War."  *     Dr.  Studebaker  wTites  as  follows: 

The  Function  of  Elementary  Schools. —  "Perhaps  less 
than  at  any  other  level  of  education,  does  winning  the 
war  imply  conversion  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school.     The  fundamentals  of  childhood  education,  with 

*  Handbook  on  Education  and  the  War  —  Based  on  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Educaiion  and  the  .War — Washington,  D.  C, 
August  28-31,  1942.  -^  ■    "-''''■       '  •'  :  .     .     '. 
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their  emphasis  upon  mental  security,  physical  health 
and  growth,  and  command  of  the  tools  of  learning  are 
not  altered  for  the  emergency.  Moreover,  millions  of 
elementary  school  children  will  still  be  in  school  when 
victory  is  won.  They  must  grow  up  to  help  in  the  long 
slow  task  of  rebuilding  the  post-war  world,  of  healing 
its  rancors,  of  binding  up  its  wounds,  of  creating  that 
spirit  of  brotherhood  which  alone  enables  men  to  live  at 
peace  with  their  fellows.  The  special  contributions 
which  elementrary  schools  can  make  to  winning  this 
war  are,  therefore,  expansions  of  the  kind  of  tasks  which 
they  are  already  accomplishing.  The  care  and  protection 
of  young  children  in  nursery  schools  and  kindergarten; 
the  provision  of  before  and  after  school  programs  of 
recreation  for  children  of  working  mothers  in  congested 
war-service  areas;  the  expansion  of  school  facilities  and 
services  to  include  nutritious  school  lunches;  closer  co- 
operation with  parents  in  safeguarding  children's  health 
and  morale. 

"In  addition  this  year  our  elementary  schools  can 
participate  in  vital  war-related  activities  such  as:  Cam- 
paigns of  salvage  and  conservation;  gardening,  and  food 
canning;  caring  for  their  clothing;  purchasing  war  savings 
stamps.  In  so  doing  the  elementary  schools  can  become 
organized  communities  of  action  in  which  principals, 
teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  will  cooperatively  plan 
children's  in-school  and  out-of-school  war-related  activi- 
ties; working  together  with  a  common  will;  and  in  studying 
our  hemisphere  neighbors,  and  our  allies  in  the  United  Na- 
tions; developing  an  understanding  of  democratic  principles 
through  daily  practice  in  living  them;  gaining  a  balanced 
perspective  on  the  war;  by  being  helped  to  see  that  this 
war  is  a  culmination  of  mankind's  age-long  struggle  to  be 
free;  learning  by  working  together  in  a  common  cause  to 
understand  and  to  appreciate  others  in  spite  of  superficial 
differences." 

Supervisory  Implications 

The  foregoing  report  was  critically  examined  by  the  -elemen- 
tary supervisors  at  the  outset  of  the  school  year,  in  order  to 
discover  its  implications  for  their  particular  activities.  It  was 
again  checketJ  at  the  end  c^-iJljer  yeai*  to  note  which  of  these 
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recommendations   had   been   effectively   achieved   and   along 
which  lines  the  supervisors  needed  to  further  their  guidance. 

Contribution  to  War  Activities 

Obviously,  many  of  the  recommendations  made  by  Com- 
missioner Studebaker  have  been  achieved  in  generous  measure 
as  the  contribution  of  the  elementary  schools  to  unified  projects 
launched  by  the  Administration  throughout  the  entire  school 
system.  Such  achievements  are  noted  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  The  report  of  elementary  supervision  will,  therefore, 
be  limited  to  those  tools  of  learning  which  are  the  primary 
concern  of  the  elementary  school  and  particularly  to  those 
adjustments  which  have  been  or  need  to  be  made  in  order 
more  effectively  to  adapt  teaching  to  wartime  needs  and 
interests. 

Teaching  Morale 

Opportunity  should  be  taken  at  this  time  to  express  due 
appreciation  for  the  attitude  which  the  elementary  teachers 
have  shown  throughout  the  introduction  of  additional  wartime 
activities.  They  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  task  with  a 
serenity  which  has  made  the  additional  burdens  appear  simple* 
despite  the  fact  that  teachers  are  dealing  with  a  curriculum 
which  is  full  to  the  point  of  overflowing,  and  with  children 
of  an  obviously  restless  age.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps  the 
elementary  teachers  have  serenely  put  first  things  first.  They 
have  integrated  activities  and  used  supplemental  wartime 
demands  for  the  motivation  of  the  objectives  of  the  course  of 
study.  Despite  the  complexities  and  interruptions  of  today's 
program  we  believe  that  the  children  of  the  elementary  school 
are  as  staunchly  prepared  as  always. 

Curriculum  Adaptations 

1.  Geography.  The  elementary  supervisors  have  found  the 
required  adaptations  of  geography  teaching  a  stimulating  field 
of  supervisory  guidance.  The  adaptations  which  teachers  have 
already  made  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  are  most  gratifying. 
In  almost  every  classroom  the  supervisor  finds  the  geography 
lesson  vitalized  by  current  interests.  The  teaching-learning 
situation  is  motivated  by  letters  which  service  men  have 
written  home,  by  talks  which  visiting  service  men  give  to  the 
pupils,  by  information  received  from  the  radio,  the  newspaper, 
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and  the  movies, —  all  these  today  supply  enriched  meaning  to 
the  study  of  geography.  From  first-hand  source  material 
pupils  are  learning  facts  from  which  geographic  principles  are 
generalized,  and  principles  thus  established  enable  pupils  to 
predict  conditions  and  mode  of  living  in  different  world  situa- 
tions. 

Hemisphere  Neighbors.  Moreover,  the  war  has  knit  together 
remote  peoples,  and  our  hemisphere  neighbors  and  allies  are 
studied  with  a  warmth  of  interest  and  appreciation  that  is 
bound  to  react  favorably  on  future  attitudes  and  interrelations. 

Global  Geography.  Maps  and  globes  function  today  as  never 
before.  The  globe  and  global  maps  are  generally  familiar  in 
all  classrooms.  The  transition  from  the  mercator  projection 
map  to  the  global  map  must  be  made  through  familiarity  with 
the  globe  itself.  Supervisors  are  concerned  with  the  question 
of  the  appropriate  grade  level  at  which  it  is  desirable  to  intro- 
duce the  transition  from  the  traditional  type  to  the  global  map 
without  developing  confusion  of  concepts.  They  are  giving 
the  matter  careful  consideration  but  have  not  at  present 
adequate  evidence  upon  which  to  base  a  recommendation. 

2.  English  Activities.  Today  child  and  teacher  not  only 
anticipate  the  challenge  of  the  geography  lesson  but  also  the 
English  and  reading  activities  which  are  so  effectively  motivated 
by  it.  Notable  stimulus  has  been  given  to  extra-curricular 
reading  and  to  habits  of  keeping  up  with  the  development  of 
news. 

3.  History.  Pupils  today  have  the  privilege  of  observing 
history  in  the  process  of  making.  Wartime  interests  and 
activities  are  providing  them  with  opportunities,  not  only  to 
realize  what  we  are  fighting  for  and  against,  but  to  appreciate 
the  principles  for  which  men  during  all  times  and  in  all  coun- 
tries have  made  supreme  sacrifices.  The  privileges  of  living 
in  a  democracy  are  brought  home  to  the  pupils'  understanding 
in.  a  manner  which  makes  them  appreciate  the  sacrifices  which 
are  being  made  to  preserve  ddtaocratic  values. 

The  supervisors  believe  that  the  need  and  times  warrant  a 
revival  of  interest  in  men  and  women  heroes  of  the  present  and 
past, —  those  who  have  pioneered  in  all  fields  in  order  that 
mankind  might  benefit.  The  fashion  of  "debunking"  heroes 
has  gone  too  far,  we  believe;  youth  needs  wholesome  hero 
worship  at  all  times,  but  the  need  and  opportunity  for  it  are 
greater  today  than  ever  before. 
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4.  Improvement  of  Reading.  The  elementary  supervisors 
have  been  alert  to  the  nation-wide  campaign  to  improve  reading. 
The  acuteness  of  the  interest  has  been  due  to  the  reading 
deficiencies  revealed  in  psychological  tests  given  to  draftees. 
However,  evidence  reveals  that  most  of  these  draftees  never 
attended  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

Present  Status.  Recent  investigations  indicate  that  reading 
was  never  more  effectively  taught  than  it  is  at  present.  Never 
before  were  there  so  much  literature  and  specific  suggestions 
available  on  the  teaching  of  reading;  never  before  were  there 
so  many  varied  and  appealing  books  and  educational  materials 
available  for  the  pupils'  use.  We  quote  with  professional 
satisfaction  the  following  excerpt  from  "Teaching  Reading  in 
Wartime"*: 

"When  the  situation  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
considered,  the  following  conclusions  were  reached  and 
are  quoted  from  a  national  broadcast:  'The  use  of  the 
same  tests  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  reveals 
notable  improvement  at  the  respective  grade  levels  in 
the  ability  of  pupils  to  understand  what  they  read,  in 
speed  of  reading,  and  in  the  amount  read  independently. 
Because  oral  reading  was  neglected  for  a  period  of  time, 
a  decrease  occurred  in  efficiency  in  that  phase  of  reading. 
It  is  true  also  that  pupils  on  the  average  are  not  quite  so 
independent  and  resourceful  today  as  formerly  in  attacking 
new  words.  These  deficiencies,  however,  are  now  being 
corrected  in  most  schools.  Taken  by  and  large,  there 
never  was  a  period  when  so  many  boys  and  girls  learned 
to  read  as  well  as  they  do  today,  when  children  and  young 
people  read  as  much  and  for  as  many  purposes  as  they  do 
now,  and  when  reading  was  more  useful  in  promoting 
personal  development,  school  progress,  and  social  under- 
standing'." 

Provisions  for  Disabled  Readers.  The  elementary  supervisors 
agree  with  expert  concensus  that  disabled  readers  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  as  follows:  (1)  The  larger  group 
of  retarded  readers  who  can  be  cared  for  and  helped  by  the 
well-trained  classroom  teacher;  and   (2)   the  definitely  small 

*  The  Elementary  English  Review,  November  1942,  page  236.  William 
S.  Gray,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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per  cent  of  retarded  readers  whose  difl&culties  are  of  so  complex 
a  nature  as  to  require  the  care  and  assistance  of  well-trained 
reading  clinicians.  Disabled  readers  of  the  latter  group 
comprise  only  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  school  enrollment. 
In  our  elementary  grades  these  children  have  been  taken 
care  of  in  special  remedial  classes  taught  by  teachers  who  are 
trained  to  meet  individual  reading  needs. 

However,  psychologists  recognize  that  in  the  average 
class  approximately  one-third  of  every  group  progress  at  a 
slower  rate  than  the  others  in  the  field  of  reading.  All  teachers 
must  recognize  and  differentiate  this  naturally  slower  moving 
group  from  those  pupils  who  require  clinical  attention,  and 
must  learn  to  adjust  their  teaching  procedures  and  materials 
to  the  children's  particular  needs,  difl&culties,  and  interests.' 
Experience  indicates  and  study  reveals  that  according  to  the 
opinion  of  experts  in  the  field  too  many  of  such  reading  or 
language  disabilities  have  found  their  way  into  specialized 
groups,  when  a  differentiated  program,  adjusted  to  the  pupils* 
particular  disabilities,  would  have  satisfactorily  taken  care 
of  these  disabilities  within  the  regular  classroom. 

The  elementary  supervisors  have  tried  to  sensitize  the 
teaching  staff  to  the  possibility  of  improving  the  teaching  of 
reading  for  the  latter  group.  Much  remains  to  be  done  and 
must  be  done  in  arousing  every  teacher  to  the  recognition 
of  her  responsibility  in  developing  the  reading  skills  and 
interests  of  this  group  whose  reading  can  be  improved  within 
the  regular  teaching-learning  situation. 

Stress  on  Vocabulary  Study  in  the  Content  Field.  The  elemen- 
tary supervisors  have  worked  consistently  for  increased 
attention  to  vocabulary  study.  Therefore,  it  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  we  observe  throughout  the  country  a  steadily 
increasing  tendency  to  sensitize  teachers  at  all  levels  of  ad- 
vancement to  the  need  of  teaching  the  vocabulary  burden 
of  the  various  content  fields,  testing  the  vocabulary  knowledge 
and  applying  it  in  new  situations. 

Maintenance  of  Skills.  In  the  interest  of  improved  reading 
the  elementary  supervisors  continue  to  urge  the  maintenance 
of  old  skills  and  the  development  of  advanced  skills  at  each 
succeeding  grade  level.  Such  a  maintenance  program  will 
do  much  to  dispel  the  heretofore  prevalent  notion  that  these 
skills  can  be  mastered  in  the  early  elementary  grades  and  it 
will  unquestionably  result  in  improvement  in  reading. 
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Individual  vs.  Individualized  Instruction.  Long  experience 
in  the  field  reveals  the  need  of  clarifying  for  the  teacher  the 
difference  between  individual  and  individualized  instruction. 
Many  zealous  teachers  have  construed  too  literally  the  former 
term  and  grow  panicky  at  the  thought  that  required  individual 
instruction  may  consume  the  time  and  attention  which  should 
rightfully  be  shared  by  the  group.  Principals  and  supervisors 
in  common  have  much  to  do  toward  correcting  this  wrong 
impression  and  in  indicating  specific  ways  in  which  individual- 
ized instruction  will  frequently  take  care  of  an  individual's 
need  when  he  is  assigned  to  a  small  group  formed  on  the 
basis  of  similar  needs.  They  must  also  work  to  develop 
increased  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  which  are  made 
possible  for  individualizing  instruction  when  advanced  groups 
receive  the  developmental  work  necessary  to  enable  them 
independently  to  engage  in  motivated  reading,  thereby  releas- 
ing the  teacher  to  teach  or  reteach  the  smaller  retarded  group 
at  the  point  of  particular  need.  Such  guidance  will  dispel 
the  teacher's  fear  that  she  is  denying  the  majority  while  giving 
special  attention  to  the  minority,  and  it  will  obviously  raise 
the  level  of  general  reading  efl&ciency. 

Cooperation    of    Principals.     The    elementary    supervisors 
find  great  satisfaction  and  help  in  the  cooperative  attitude 
of  the  elementary  principals.     In  increasing  numbers  they  are 
seeking  the  counsel  of  this  oflSice  in  the  matter  of  organizing 
reading  on  the  basis  of  ability  groups  within  the  framework  of 
the  class  or  school.     As  a  result  some  principals  are  now 
holding  reading  at  the  same  hour  in  all  classrooms,  and  — 
regardless    of   grade  —  children    are   ass'gned    tentatively   to 
that  abihty  group  which  best  meets  their  individual  needs. 
If  parallel  grades  are  interested  in  a  common  unit  of  study, 
the  various  ability  groups  of  the  particular  grade  may  assemble 
in  different  classrooms  and  read  at  their  own  level  and  rate, 
yet  all  read  to  contribute  to  a  common  study  problem  or  project. 
Much  may  be  said  in  commendation  of  such  a  plan  because 
it  socializes  the  procedure,  giving  each  child  the  satisfaction 
of  contributing  to  his  own  classroom  activity,  while  improving 
his    reading  at  his  own  particular   ability  level  in  another 
classroom. 

Annotated  Catalogs.  The  elementary  supervisors  have 
recommended  the  value  of  establishing  reading  catalogs  for 
the  schools,  grouping  reading  references  on  a  unit  basis,  with 
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annotations   as   to   the   gradod   difficulty   of   the   books,   and 
thereby  simplifying  individualized  instruction  in  reading. 

Materials.  In  the  interests  of  retarded  readers,  the  super- 
visors are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  locate  books  of  mature 
appeal,  expressed  in  vocabulary  and  language  construction 
which  will  invite  the  interest  of  the  older  retarded  readers, 
thereby  fostering  increased  reading  activity. 

Prevention  vs.  Correction  of  Disabilities.  In  harmony  with 
the  trend  of  the  times,  emphasis  of  supervision  has  been  to 
effect  prevention  rather  than  correction  of  disabilities,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  such  emphasis  and  such  adjustment  of  instruc- 
tion and  materials  to  individual  needs  will  result  in  improved 
results  in  reading. 

5.  Citizenship.  Teachers  of  today  have  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  teaching  the  principles  basic  to  worthy  citizenship 
than  ever  before.  We  strongly  feel,  however,  that  with  the 
privileges  of  democracy,  which  are  so  obvious  today,  there  is 
increased  need  for  focusing  greater  attention  on  the  responsi- 
bilities which  should  accompany  these  privileges  if  they  are 
to  make  for  the  common  as  well  as  individual  welfare.  There 
is  much  need  today  for  impressing  responsibility  for  the  upkeep 
of  private  and  public  property;  for  prompt  obedience  to  duly 
authorized  authority;  and  for  impressing  due  respect  for  the 
judgment  of  age  and  experience.  Only  as  the  individual 
child  improves  his  way  of  living  in  these  respects  and  only  as 
individuals  grow  in  fine  consideration  each  for  the  other 
can  the  group  grow  in  fine  consideration  for  other  groups. 

Anticipating  the  Future 

The  process  of  developing  the  needs  fundamental  to  the 
reconstruction  period  is  a  slow  and  difficult  one,  but  under 
inspired  guidance  it  can  be  achieved.  We  must  now  place 
in  the  hands  of  elementary  school  children  during  these  early 
formative  years  the  invisible  weapons  with  which  to  defend 
the  world  at  peace.  The  elementary  supervisors  share  in  the 
opportunity  and  likewise  in  the  inspiration  needed  for  building 
a  staunch  and  adequate  foundation  for  the  complex  recon- 
struction period  ahead,  the  success  of  which  will  one  day  be 
shared  by  the  pupils  now  attending  our  elementary  grades. 
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SCHOOL   POPULATION 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  member- 
ship, and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools  during 
the  school  years  1940-41,  1941-42,  and  1942-43: 

(A  pupil  who  has  been  absent  for  ten  consecutive  sessions  is  dropped  from 
membership  until  he  resumes  attendance.) 


Total  Registration 

AvERAOE  Membership 

Average  Attendance 

SCHOOL    YEAR    ENDING 
JUNE    30 

SCHOOL    YEAR    ENDING 
JUNE    30 

school  year  ending 
June  30 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

154 

32,430 
26,397 

55,238 

8,180 

124 

30,032 
25,554 

.53,157 

7,774' 

143 

27,262 
24.961 

51,501 

8,410 

154 

29,606 
24,882 

50,879 

7,423 

121 

27.069 
23,985 

48.638 

7.120 

122 

24.177 
23,054 

46,863 

7,344 

147 

27,169 
23,088 

46,704 

6,104 

114 

24,707 
22,1.58 

44,628 

5,842 

114 

21,743 
20,727 

41,876 

5,889 

Intermediate          (grades 
VII,  VIII,  IX). 

Elementary    (grades    I- 
VI). 

Totals 

122,399 
5,996 

110,641 
4,797 

112,277 
3,193 

112,944 
4,074 

106,933 
3.515 

101,560 
2,359 

103,212 
3,640 

97,449 
3,120 

90,349 

2  059 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants). 

128,395 

121,438 

115,470 

117,018 

110.448 

103,919 

106,852 

100,.569 

92.408 

7,426 
4,443 
2,659 

391 

7,690 
4,.328 
1,735 

484 

6,792 

3,671 

980 

325 

3,856 
2,640 
1,.5.53 

224 

3.449 

2,407 

959 

209 

2,434 

2,0.59 

473 

177 

2,927 
2,087 
1,315 

192 

2,571 

1,899 

767 

216 

1,803 

Evening  Elementary  .... 

Boston       Trade       High 
School    (Evening 
Classes). 

Evening         Opportunity 
School. 

1,551 
371 

150 

Totals,  Evening 
Schools. 

14,919 

14,237 

11,768 

8,273 

7,084 

5,143 

6,521 

5,453 

3,875 

Continuation  School  *. .  . 

222 

296 

689 

12 

22 

46 

10 

20 

44 

Day    School    for    Immi- 
grants. 

892 

859 

1,224 

628 

574 

615 

522 

493 

515 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

144.428 

136,830 

129,151 

125,931 

118,128 

109,723 

113,905 

106,-535 

96,842 

*  Number  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular  day  school. 
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AVERA 

GE 

MEMBERSHIP 

School  Years  1933-34  to  1942-43 

Incre^e 

Decrease 

1933-34 

135,744 223 

— 

1934-35 

134,228  . 

— 

1,516 

1935-36 

132,182  . 

— 

2,046 

1936-37 

130,874  . 

— 

1,308 

1937-38 

129,956  . 

.  — 

918 

1938-39 

124,654  . 

— 

5,302 

1939-40 

121,419  . 

— 

3,235 

1940^1 

117,018  . 

— 

4,401 

1941-42 

110,448  . 

— 

6,570 

1942-43 

103,919  . 

223 

6,529 

Total    . 

31,825 

10- Year  Decrease    .... 

223 

Total 

31,602 

FINANCES 
Appropriation  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1943  is  $3,599,329.07 
less  than  for  1929 

For  the  fiscal  year  1929  the  appropriation  for  general  school 
purposes,  exclusive  of  plant  maintenance  and  new  construction, 
was  $15,407,891.75.  For  the  year  1942  the  appropriation 
for  this  item  was  $15,688,415.36,  an  increase  of  $280,523.61. 
For  the  year  1943  the  appropriation  for  this  item  was 
$16,240,697,  an  increase  of  $552,281.64  over  1942. 

In  the  following  table  the  total  appropriations  for  Main- 
tenance, including  Alterations  and  Repairs,  and  for  Land  and 
Buildings,  for  the  peak  years  1929  and  1930,  and  for  the  years 
1939-1941,  inclusive,  show  a  steady  decline.  In  1942  there 
was  an  increase  of  $205,238.87  over  1941,  and  in  1943  an  in- 
crease of  $571,662.68  over  1942.  These  increases  were  due 
largely  to  temporary  emergency  compensation  allotment  to 
all  School  Committee  employees.  The  total  appropriation 
for  these  items  for  the  peak  year  1930  was  $22,398,958.34  as 
compared  with  the  ii943  appropriation  for  the  same  items  of 
$17,045,985,  or  a  difference  of  $5,352,973.34. 
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Appropriations  for  1929,  1930,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942, 
1943 


Year 


Maintenance, 
Exclusive  of 
Alterations 
and  Repairs 


Land  and  Build- 
ings, Exclusive 

of  P.  W.  A.,  and 

Sale  of  School 

Property 


Alterations 
and  Repairs 


Totals 


1929 
1930 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


$15,407,891 

75 

15,889,879 

47 

15,742,602 

68 

15,646,132 

35 

15,449,463 

86 

15,688,415 

36 

16,240,697 

00 

t  552,281 

64 

$3,500,000  00 

4,735,750 

00 

76,753 

00 

75,648 

00 

76,823 

00 

77,272 

00 

24,375 

00 

*  52,897 

00 

$1,737,422  32 
1,773,328  87 
744,253  00 
760,333  00 
742,796  59 
708,634  96 
780,913  00 
t  72,278  04 


$20,645, 
22,398, 
16,563, 
16,482, 
16;269, 
16,474, 
17,045, 
t571, 


314  07 
958  34 
608  68 
113  35' 
083  45 
322  32 
985  00 
662  68 


*  Less  than  1942. 


t  More  than  1942. 


Increase  in  Appropriations  for  General  School  Purposes 

The  following  table  for  the  years  1941,  1942,  and  1943  shows 
the  amounts  actually  available,  appropriated  and  unap- 
propriated : 


Year 


Available 


Appropriated 


Unappropriated 


1941 

$16,375,133  03 

$15,449,463  86 

$925,669  17 

1942 

16,384,234  75 

15,688,415  36 

695,819  39 

1943 

16,529,618  17 

16,240,697  00 

288,921  17 

Of  the  total  amount  available  for  the  three  years,  1941,  1942, 
and  1943,  the  School  Committee  refrained  from  appropriating 
$1,910,409.73. 
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Alterations,    Furniture,    and    Equipment    for    Special 
Educational  Needs  in  1943 

The  Board  of  Apportionment  approved  for  this  work  the 
sum  of  $43,114,  which  was  appropriated  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  provide  for  special  educational  needs,  as  follows: 

English  High  School : 

Provide    necessary    equipment    for    school 

physician's  office $1,200  00 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School: 

Furnish  and  install  machinery         ,        .        .      $10,126  00 
Make  alterations  in  lunchroom       .        .        .        10,000  00 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School: 

Remove  science  room  from  boys'  basement 

to  Room  11,  main  building 
Make  alterations  in  lunchroom 

Brandeis  Vocational  High  School: 
Furnish  and  install  machinery 

Boston  Trade  High  School: 

Furnish  and  install  three  13-inch  series  "S" 
South  Bend  lathes  with  extra  equipment 

Department  of  Manual  Arts: 

Furnish  eighteen  reflectors  for  reel  lights  in 
garage,  Brighton  High  School     . 
Reserve 


$900  00 
1,800  00 


Total 


20,126  GO 

2,700  00 
5,000  00 

5,000  00 


800  00 
8,288  00 

13,114  00 


Amounts  Raised  by  Taxation,  1939  to  1943 

The  following  amounts  have  been  raised  by  taxation  for 
all  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges,  during  the  past  five-year  period: 


Fiscal  Year 

I/and  and 
Buildings 

Maintenance, 

Including 

Alterations 

and  Repairs  * 

Totals 

1939 

$70,079  83 
72,190  84 
74,996  32 
74,419  40 
20,425  78 

$15,285,860  54 
15,389,380  63 
14,957,592  12 
15,162,459  78 
15,601,944  40 

$15  355  940  37 

1940 

15,461,571  47 
15,032,588  44 
15,236,879  18 
15,622,370  18 

1941 

1942.: 

1943 

*  The  item  "  Maintenance,  including  Alterations  and  Repairs,"  includes  the  following 
amounts  for  tools,  materials,  and  trucking,  which  were  raised  by  bond  issue  in  connection 
with  Works  Projects  Administration  program:  1939,  $240,000;  1940,  $240,000;  1941, 
$217,768.59;  1942,  $19,263.96. 
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The  decrease  in  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  in  1943  over 
1930  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year 

Land  and 
Buildings 

Maintenance, 

Including 

Alterations 

and  Repairs 

Totals 

1930 

$3,415,750  00 
20,425  78 

$16,622,522  28 
15,601,944  40 

$20,038,272  28 
15,622,370  18 

1943 

$3,395,324  22 

$1,020,577  88 

$4,415,902  10 

For  "Land  and  Buildings"  the  amount  raised  in  1943  was 
),654.05  less  than  in  1939.     For  "Maintenance"  in  1943  the. 
amount  was  $316,083.86  more  than  in  1939.     The  net  increase, 
therefore,  over  the  five-year  period  1939^3  is  $266,429.81. 

The  comparison  between  the  total  amount  raised  for  1930 
and  for  1943  shows  even  more  conclusively  the  decrease  in  the 
amounts  raised  by  taxation  over  a  period  of  thirteen  years, 
1930  to  1943. 

Appropriations,    1942    and    1943,    for  "General    School 
Purposes"  (not  including  Alterations,  Repairs,  etc.) 

1942 S15,688,415  36 

1943 16,240,697  00 


Increase 


$552,281  64 


The  estimated  amount  available  for  appropriation  for  this 
item  in  1942  was  $16,384,234.75.  The  amount  unappro- 
priated was  $695,819.39.  In  1943  the  estimated  amount 
available  was  $16,529,618.17.  The  amount  unappropriated 
was  $288,921.17. 

Appropriations,      1942     and      1943,  for     "Alterations, 
Repairs,  etc." 

1942 $708,634  96 

1943 780,913  00 


Increase 


$72,278  04 


The  estimated  amount  available  for  this  item  in  1942  was 
$1,269,703.89.  The  amount  unappropriated  in  1942  was 
$561,068.93.  In  1943  the  estimated  amount  available  was 
$1,291,111.10.     The  amount  unappropriated  was  $510,198.10. 
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Appropriations,  1942  and  1943,  for  '*Lands  and  Buildings" 

1942 S77,272  00 

1943 24,375  00 

Decrease      ....  $52,897  00 

The  estimated  amount  available  for  this  item  in  1942  was 
$743,645.60.  The  amount  unappropriated  was  $666,373.60. 
In  1943  the  estimated  amount  available  was  $733,986.67.  The 
amount  unappropriated  was  $709,611.67.  The  appropriation 
for  each  of  the  two  years  was  for  administration  costs  only 
(salaries,  office  expenses,  and  rent  of  hired  accommodations). 

Expenditures  for  "Maintenance"  in  1942 

The  details  of  the  expenditures  for  "Maintenance^'  in  1942 
are  as  follows: 

General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

and  other  employees S397,329  69 

Salaries  of  supervisors  of  attendance         ....  84,717  41 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others 11,923,003  80 

Salaries  of  cafeteria  employees,  nutrition  class  attend- 
ants, and  school  lunch  attendants         ....  71,630  28 

Salaries  of  custodians 984,135  13 

Salaries  of  matrons 25,689  33 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power        .  547,081  82 

Supplies,  equipment,  and  incidentals         ....  730,962  47 

Pensions  to  veterans *  15,352  24 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons         ....  21,272  42 

Vocational  guidance 51,644  73 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
'  supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals)— day  schools  and  playgrounds       .        .        .  282,618  10 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses, 

and  care  of  teeth 216,010  08 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals) 70,400  05 

Pensions  to  teachers *  162,799  97 

Alterations  and  repairs  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furni- 
ture, fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  im- 
proving existing  schoolyards 692,728  63 

Total  expenditures $16,277,376  15 

*  Expenditures  for  non-contributory  pensions  established  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
contributory  retirement  system. 
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Balance  at  End  of  Year  1942 

The  details  of  the  "Maintenance"  balances  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1942  are  as  follows: 

General  school  purposes: 
Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

and  other  employees $10,935  94 

Salaries  of  supervisors  of  attendance         ....  3,746  92 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others 50,488  38 

Salaries  of  cafeteria  employees,  nutrition  class  attend- 
ants, and  school  lunch  attendants  ....  5,089  62 

Salaries  of  custodians 11,193  87 

Salaries  of  matrons 458  67 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power        .  57,490  70 

Supplies,  equipment,  and  incidentals         ....  94,001  88 

Pensions  to  veterans 2,105  76 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  forgign-born  persons  ....  5,989  58 

Vocational  guidance 4,678  60 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supphes  and  inci- 
dentals) —  day  schools  and  playgrounds       .        .        .  10,865  10 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses, 

and  care  of  teeth 4,040  11 

Extended  use  of  the  pubhc  schools  (salaries  and  supphes 

and  incidentals) 5,482  78 

Pensions  to  teachers 5,294  86 

Alterations  and  repairs  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furni- 
ture, fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  im- 
proving existing  schoolyards 71,642  37 


Total       .        .        .        . $343,505  04 


BUREAU  OF  CHILD  ACCOUNTING 

Organization 

The  Bureau  of  Child  Accounting  consists  of  the  Department 
of  Attendance,  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement,  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance, 
and  the  Division  of  Statistics  and  Publicity.  Adjustment, 
guidance,  placement,  and  the  prevention  of  delinquency  are 
the  chief  concerns  of  the  bureau,  which  is  not  only  the  center 
of  school  corrective  agencies,  but  also  the  accomplishment 
accounting  agency  of  the  entire  educational  system. 
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Adjustment 

The  problem  of  adjustment  is  particularly  challenging  at 
the  present  time.  The  process  of  educating  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  early  understanding  of  certain  recognizable 
symptoms  of  maladjustment  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  referrals  to  the  Department  of  Educational 
Investigation  and  Measurement.  Continued  study  of  available 
statistics  should  lead  to  a  noticeable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  maladjustment  cases. 

Assignment  of  additional  research  assistants  has  already 
made  itself  felt.  With  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year 
the  department  will  be  better  able  to  undertake  the  increasingly 
large  number  of  requests  by  schools  for  individual  testing. 

It  is  frequently  found  that  a  high  percentage  of  serious 
behavior  problem  children  of  average,  or  better  than  average, 
intelligence  fail  in  their  studies.  In  many  cases  this  failure 
is  due  to  reading  difficulties,  and  attendance  at  remedial 
reading  classes  has  produced  good  results  not  only  in  school 
work,  but  in  behavior  as  well.  The  increase  in  remedial 
reading  classes  next  year  will  aid  in  this  direction. 

Often  children  are  kept  in  school  in  situations  which  breed 
maladjustment.  Principals  and  teachers  should  be  alert  to 
the  necessity  for  distinguishing  between  levels  of  ability  and 
also  to  the  necessity  for  providing  special  opportunities  within 
the  school  for  recognized  cases  of  potential  maladjustment. 

Wartime  Stress 

The  stress  under  which  children  are  living  as  a  result  of  war 
conditions  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Adequate 
facilities  for  recreation,  increased  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment of  better  physical  and  mental  health,  and  personal  and 
vocational  guidance  will  aid  in  reducing  such  stress.  Emotional 
disturbances  of  parents  often  lead  to  child  maladjustments. 
Some  attention  to  the  mental  health  of  parents  would  assist 
materially. 

Delinquency 

From  all  over  the  country  come  reports  of  the  increase  in 
delinquency,  much  of  this  an  outgrowth  of  school  maladjust- 
ment. Boston  is  no  exception.  The  cooperation  of  specialists 
in  this  field  should  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  behavior 
difficulties  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of 
maladjustment  problems. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE 

Every  school  endeavors  to  provide  youth  with  knowledge 
and  skills.  They  are  essential  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  children.  In  our  desire  to  give  youth  this  basic  preparation 
we  sometimes  forget  that  schools  also  have  the  vitally  important 
task  of  building  worthy  ideals,  establishing  wholesome  attitudes* 
developing  resourcefulness  and  initiative,  and  stimulating 
habits  of  good  conduct.  In  short,  schools  have  the  definite 
responsibility  of  inspiring  youth  to  accept  readily  the  good 
life,  which  means  ultimately  the  worthy  citizen  of  good 
character. 

Counseling  and  guidance,  dealing  with  youth  as  individuals, 
provide  opportunities  for  the  highest  type  of  teaching.  They 
are  the  means  by  which  the  child  sees  himself  as  a  contributing 
unit  for  the  constant  betterment  of  the  society  in  which  he 
is  to  live  and  work.  Under  expert  guidance  and  counseling 
youth  will  be  made  aware  of  the  constant  need  of  self-improve- 
ment and  the  realization  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen  of  worth  and  character. 

Guidance 

The  following  types  of  service  are  recognized  as  essential  to 
an  adequate  vocational  guidance  program :  vocational  informa- 
tion service,  self-inventory  service,  personal  data  collecting 
service,  counseling  service,  vocational  preparatory  service, 
placement  service,  adjustment  service,  research  service. 
These  form  the  basis  for  the  activities  of  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Department. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  progress,  marking  the 
completion  of  the  first  full  year  of  the  new  plan  of  vocational 
teacher-counselor  assignments.  The  resulting  cooperation 
between  the  guidance  department  and  the  various  high  schools 
of  the  city  has  been  noteworthy,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future 
effectiveness  of  the  coordinated  city-wide  counseling  program. 
In  meeting  the  demands  of  the  national  and  local  emergencies, 
the  department  has  cooperated  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

For  the  first  time  a  department  newspaper  has  been  published. 
Three  editions  of  this  publication,  Boston  Guidance  News, 
were  prepared  and  distributed.  Much  pertinent  material 
in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance  was  thus  made  available 
to  vocational  counselors  in  the  schools. 
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DIVISION   OF   EMPLOYMENT 
Placement 

Two  years  ago  the  Division  of  Employment  was  established. 
Since  that  time  city-wide  employment  statistics  have  been 
centralized  in  this  division.  In  addition  to  placement  activities, 
the  division  and  agencies  connected  with  it  have  acquainted 
the  schools,  through  the  counselors,  with  changes  in  employ- 
ment needs  and  opportunities. 

At  present  so  many  high  school  pupils,  boys  and  girls, 
have  been  absorbed  by  war  industries  that  efforts  of  the  division 
are  directed  toward  obtaining  part-time  work  for  pupils  still 
in  school.  Part-time  workers  are  able  to  remain  in  school 
and  at  the  same  time  be  of  assistance  in  the  support  of  their 
famihes.  They  are  also  able  to  discover  the  type  of  job  for 
which  they  are  best  qualified. 

Part-time  placements  have  in  most  cases  been  handled 
through  the  counselors  in  the  various  high  schools.  The 
peak  was  reached  in  December  when  2,434  placements  were 
made.  During  the  same  month  over  a  thousand  boys  worked 
on  snow  removal  projects. 

Bureau  Studies 

During  the  year  a  study  was  made  of  cases  transferred  to 
the  M.  Gertrude  Godvin  School  (formerly  Boston  Disciplinary 
Day  School)  from  1937  to  1942.  Some  interesting  findings 
have  been  made.  Nine  hundred  thirty-nine  boys  were  trans- 
ferred for  the  reasons  assigned,  as  follows : 

Truant 776 

School  offender 137 

Truant  and  school  offender 20 

Request  of  boy 1 

Request  of  parent 5 

939 

Transfers  by  grades : 

Special  Class 1 

Grade  I 0 

II 1 

III .  2 

IV 16 

V 25 

VI 67 

VII 174 
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VIII 166 

IX 229 

X 254 

XI 14 

XII 0 

939 

A  study  of  this  table  indicates  that  the  largest  numbers 
were  transferred  from  grades  VI-X,  inclusive, —  880  out  of 
the  total  of  939. 

Distribution  of  transfers  indicates : 

1  boy  from  Special  Class 

3  boys  from  Grades  I-III 
108  boys  from  Grades  IV-VI 
559  boys  from  Grades  VII-IX 
268  boys  from  Grades  X-XII 

939 

By  far  the  largest  number  were  transferred  from  mtermediate 
schools.  The  principal  underlying  causes  seem  to  have  been 
lack  of  power  of  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  or  personality 
difficulties.  A  great  majority  of  those  transferred  had  reading 
difficulties. 

Other  assigned  causes  leading  to  transfer  to  the  M.  Gertrude 
Godvin  School  included: 

Family  troubles 
Dislike  of  school 
Bad  company 
Staying  out  for  movies 
Health  (Excuse  assigned) 

Broken  families  (The  records  show  that  the  greater  number  came 
from  homes  where  both  parents  were  living.) 

A  study  was  also  made  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
vocational  counselors  assigned  to  high  schools. 

General 

Many  requests  for  information  concerning  the  work  of  the 
bureau  have  been  made  by  individuals  and  agencies.  As  a 
result  the  Chief  of  Bureau  has  appeared  before  the  following 
groups : 

Sinvmons  College  School  of  Social  Work 

Regis  College  sociology  classes 

Citywide  Boys  Workers  Conference 

Children's  Department,  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

Institute  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Social  Workers 
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The  Chief  of  Bureau  has  also  represented  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Accounting  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Social 
Protection  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Care  of 
Children  of  Working  Mothers. 


ATTENDANCE 
Organization 

The  Attendance  Department  comprises  a  Head  Supervisor 
and  thirty-two  supervisors  of  attendance  (twenty-four  men 
and  eight  women).  Two  supervisors  are  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  one  supervisor  because  of  physical 
disability  is  assigned  to  office  work.  Therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  school  problems  resulting  from  war  conditions, 
the  department  is  operating  with  twenty-nine  supervisors  in 
the  field  as  compared  with  thirty-two  supervisors  five  years  ago. 

Scope 

The  methods  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws  are  based  on  the  general  assumption  that  truancy  and  the 
related  evils  of  irregular  attendance  should  be  investigated 
and  corrected  by  a  staff  of  attendance  supervisors  working  in 
closest  cooperation  with  the  schools  and  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  carried  on  through  home 
visits  and  an  earnest  endeavor  is  made  by  supervisors  to 
enlist  the  support  of  parents,  and  to  explain  the  purposes  and 
benefits  of  public  education. 

Supervisors  also  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industries,  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  numerous  public 
and  private  charitable  organizations. 

Services  Rendered 

For  many  years  the  department  has  investigated  80,000 
cases  each  year.  Approximately  25  per  cent  were  for  reasons 
other  than  school  attendance;  viz.,  inspection  of  factories, 
workshops,  etc.;  inspection  of  theaters,  pool  rooms,  dance 
halls,  and  other  places  of  amusement  where  children  of  school 
age  may  be  found;  inspection  of  teacher  and  pupil  domiciles; 
collection  of  books  and  other  school  property  illegally  in  the 
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possession  of  children;  investigation  of  employment  permits; 
follow-up  visits  on  home  and  domestic  permits;  transfers  of 
pupils  in  or  out  of  the  city. 

Theaters 

Supplementing  the  intermittent  inspections  of  the  district 
supervisors,  several  members  of  the  staff  were  specially  assigned 
during  the  winter  months  to  observe  and  report  violations 
of  Chapter  140,  Section  197  of  the  General  Laws  relative 
to  the  admittance  of  children  to  theatres  during  school  hours. 
The  closing  of  many  schools  in  suburban  cities  and  towns 
because  of  the  fuel  shortage  brought  an  influx  of  children  from 
those  places  to  attend  shows  in  the  in-town  theatres.  The 
supervisors  apprehended  and  returned  to  school  as  truants 
approximately  ten  Boston  children  during  the  period  of  assign- 
ment. Children  gained  admittance  either  by  misstatement 
of  age  or  in  collusion  with  an  adult  who  purchased  tickets  and 
presented  them  to  the  ticket  agent.  As  a  consequence  of 
future  intermittent  inspections  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
managers,  it  is  hoped  to  keep  violations  of  the  law  to  a 
minimum. 

Truancy 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  truancy  of  boys. 
However,  the  enrollment  of  boys  in  the  M.  Gertrude  Godvin 
School  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  last  year.  There 
were  five  fewer  commitments  by  the  courts  to  the  Middlesex 
County  Training  School  as  of  April  30,  1943,  as  compared  with 
the  full  period  last  year. 

Fifty-nine  girls  were  cited  before  the  courts  as  habitual 
truants  as  compared  with  27  for  the  full  period  last  year. 
As  girls  are  more  in  need  of  a  mother 's  guidance  than  are  boys, 
this  increase  is  possibly  partially  due  to  lack  of  supervision 
in  the  home  because  of  working  mothers. 

Certificating  Office 

In  accordance  with  Chapter  461  of  the  Acts  of  1939,  the 
Superintendent  approved  the  issuance  of  561  employment 
permits  from  September  10,  1942,  to  June  21,  1943,  inclusive, 
when  the  issuance  of  permanent  certificates  was  terminated 
and  summer  certificates  were  issued.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  these  cases  the  majority  of  the  reports  from  the  princi- 
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pals  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  appUcant  is  failing  in  most 
of  his  subjects  and  consequently  would  do  better  to  terminate 
school  attendance  and  enter  employment. 

Attendance  Meetings 

The  Chief  of  Bureau,  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement,  the  director  of 
the  Department  of  Special  Classes,  and  the  Supervising  Nurse 
addressed  the  staff  during  the  year  on  the  possibilities  of 
greater  cooperation  for  the  better  welfare  of  the  child. 

Circular  Letters 

Letters  of  instruction  on  child  welfare,  laws  relative  to 
school  attendance  and  emplojuient  of  minors,  and  informa- 
tion on  court  procedure  were  distributed  during  the  year. 
Letters  of  instruction  regarding  procedure  in  making  investi- 
gations of  applications  of  children  to  leave  school  and  engage 
in  permanent  employment  in  accordance  with  Chapter  461, 
Acts  of  the  legislature  of  1939,  were  also  distributed. 

Activities  of  the  Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance 

In  addition  to  the  routine  work  of  the  office,  the  Head 
Supervisor  of  Attendance  addressed  several  community  groups 
during  the  year  on  the  history  and  work  of  the  department, 
and  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Social 
Protection. 
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General  Statistics  of  Attendance  Department 


Investigations 


1942-43 


1941-42 


Total  number  of  investigations 

Distribution  as  follows: 

Day  intermediate  and  day  elementary  schools 

Latin,  day  high  and  trade  schools 

M.  Gertrude  Godvin  School 

Parochial  schools 

Evening  schools  (illiterate  minors) 

Employment  cases  of  children  between  the  ages  of  14  to  16 
referred  by  the  Certificating  Office  for  investigation 

Monthly  follow-up  investigations  of  children  having  home 
permits  (girls  14  to  16  years  of  age) 

Domiciles  of  teachers 

Domiciles  of  pupils  (tuition  cases) 

Immigration  cases  referred  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Immigration 

Transfer  of  pupils  to  and  within  the  City  of  Boston 

Inspections  of  factories,  workshops,  etc.,  employing  minors  16 
to  21  years  of  age  and  children  between  the  ages  of  14  to  16, 

Inspections  of  theatres  to  apprehend  children  illegally  per- 
forming or  attending  performances 


95,004 


58,238 

47,793 

23,472 

23,085 

2,099 

1,808 

2,621 

2,642 

254 

376 

2,232 

316 
183 
204 

9 
4,109 

829 

438 


83,525 


991 

347 
387 
244 

29 
4,612 

744 

467 


2,714  of  these  investigations  were  made  on  Sundays  or  during  evenings. 


Miscellaneous  Statistics  of  Department  of  Attendance 


1942-43  1941-42 


Number  of  immigrants  located  and  entered  in  school 

Number  of  transfer  cards  sent  from  Boston  to  other  cities  and 
towns 

Number  of  boys  transferred  to  the  M.  Gertrude  Godvin  School, 

Number  of  boys  attending  the  M.  Gertrude  Godvin  School  as  of 
June  30 

Violations  reported  by  supervisor  of  attendance  assigned  to 
street  trades  (assigned  for  only  one  week  in  1942-43) : 

In  various  sections  of  the  city 

In  the  market  district  on  Saturdays 

Collected  at  the  homes  of  pupils  and  delivered  at  the  respective 
schools: 

School  books 


28 

3,970 
229 

185 

*692 
t204 

1,316 


*  To  June  30,  1942. 


t  To  August  31,  1942. 
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Certificating  Office  Statistics 


1942-43 


1941-42 


Educational  certificates  issued  (16  to  21  years  —  literate  and 
illiterate  minors) 


Special  home  permits  issued  (girls  and  boys  —  14  to  16  years), 
Employment  certificates  issued  (girls  and  boys  —  14  to  16  years) 


62,039 

128 

*  9.349 


48.070 

124 

2,030 


*  This  includes  559  pupils  discharged  from  school  to  enter  employment  with  the  approval 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1939,  Sec- 
tion 461 ;  also  farm  and  domestic  certificates,  and  certificates  for  after  school  and  vacation 
employment  of  children  not  discharged  from  school. 

Court  Complaints  Against  Parents  or  Guardians  for 
Failure  to  Cause  Attendance  of  Minor  Children  at 
School 


SCHOOl 

Year 

Court 

1942-43 

1941-42 

Complained  of  in  the  following  courts: 

5 
5 
2 

7 
2 
7 
3 
6 

3 

2 

1 

11 

3 

7 

2 

37 

29 

Disposition  of  cases  as  follows: 

17 

1 

1 
2 

4 

1 
11 

12 

Court  ordered  truant  complaint  against  boy;    complaint 
against  parent  filed;  boy  was  committed  to  the  Middlesex 
County  Training  School.     Appealed  sentence.     Placed 
on  probation  until  October  4, 1943,  in  the  Superior  Court. 

School  complaint  filed;    parent  entered  a  stubborn  child 

*1 

2 

4 

Defendant  defaulted;    defaiilt  warrant  issued;    boy  corn- 

1 

9 

Totals 

37 

29 

*  In  1941-42  boy  was  committed  to  the  Middlesex  County  Training  School. 
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Increase  and  Peak  of  Truancy 


1942=43  194U42 


Individual  truants  in  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate 
schools: 

2,346 
563 

2,145 
460 

Girls 

Totals 

2,909 

2  605 

Increase  in  boy  truants 201 

Increase  in  girl  truants 103 

304 

Total  increase  for  boys  and  girls  in  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools,   11.6 
per  cent. 


1942-43 

194U42 

Individual  truants  in  day  high,  Latin  and  trade  schools: 

501 
233 

470 

Girls 

209 

Totals 

734 

679 

Increase  in  boy  truants 31 

Increase  in  girl  truants 24 


Total  increase  in  boys  and  girls  in  day  high,  Latin  and  trade  schools,  8  per  cent. 


55 


1942-43  1941-42 


Peak  of  truancy  in  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools: 

Boys 

Girls 

Peak  of  truancy  in  day  high,  Latin  and  trade  schools: 

Boys 

Girls 


October 
May 


October 
October 


October 
October 


October 
October 
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Trial  Board  Cases 

During  the  school  year  1942-43  the  Boston  Newsboys  Trial 
Board  heard  a  total  of  508  cases,  distributed  as  follows: 

(1)  Unlicensed  Minors: 

For  violation  of  the  regulations  with  regard  to: 

Selling  newspapers 66 

Shining  shoes 46 

Peddling  merchandise         ...  12 

Truancy  —  begging     ....  1 

—  125 

(2)  Ldcensed  Minors: 

For  violation  of  the  regulations  with  regard  to: 
Selling  newspapers       ....  16 

Shining  shoes 26 

—  42 

(3)  Badge  Holders: 

Who  have  failed  to  return  badge  when  notified 

to  do  so  (expired) 339 

(4)  Youths  over  sixteen  years  and  adults: 

For  inducing  boys  of  school  age  to  violate  the 
Massachusetts  laws  by  practicing  street  trades 
without  Ucense 2 

Totals 508 

Dispositions  (At  Trial  Board) 

The  disposition  of  the  508  cases  was  as  follows: 

(Boy  warned:  parent  instructed  in  law) 

(and  badge  suspended  —  3) 

(and  badge  suspended  —  2) 
(and  badge  suspended  —  1) 
Badge  surrendered  by  parent,  4 

Total   ....     508 

Only  five  written  notices,  other  than  Trial  Board  summonses, 
were  sent  to  parents,  informing  them  as  to  their  children's 
violation  of  the  street  trades  regulations: 

Obstructing  the  entrance  to  pubUc  building    ......       5 

And  shining  shoes  without  a  license 3 

Juvenile  Court  Case 

Peddling  cut  flowers  upon  public  street 1 


Cases  filed  . 

441 

Probation  for    1  week 

19 

2  weeks 

26 

3  weeks 

6 

4  weeks 

10 

5  weeks 

2 
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Disposition  (Juvenile) 

Found  to  be  delinquent  child,  assessed  cost  of  court,  $3.00,  paid. 

Case  placed  on  file 1 

Violations  Reported  by  Police 

During  the  past  school  year 3 

Certification  of  Minors 

14  to  16  years  of  age 

September  1,  1940,  to  May  31,  1941,  inclusive 55 

September  1,  1941,  to  May  31,  1942,  inclusive 137 

Licenses  Issued  September  1,  1942,  to  August  31,  1943 
Newsboys  Bootblacks  Pedlers  Totals 

471  429  2  902 

Licenses  Re-Issued 
Newsboys  Bootblacks  Pedlgrs  Totals 

13  35  —  48 

Grand  Total 950   (at  25ff) 

Money  Received  (deposited  with  Business  Manager)  .        .        .     $237.50 
Badges  Repaired  (no  charge) 27 

Number  of  Licenses  and  Badges 

The  number  of  badges  in  force  August  31,  1943,  designating 
boys  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  their 
respective  street  trade  while  yet  attending  elementary,  inter- 
mediate, or  high  school,  was:  Bootblacks,  1,251;  newsboys, 
1,415;  pedlers,  32;  total,  2,698. 

The  number  of  minors  licensed  from  September  1,  1942,  to 
August  31,  1943,  was: 

Newsboys        Bootblacks        Pedlers        Totals 
PubUc  schools    ...       386  361  2  749 

Parochial  schools       .        .         85  68  —  153 

Totals         ...       471  429  2  902 

The  School  Committee  does  not  issue  licenses  or  badges  of 
any  sort  to  girls  to  engage  in  street  trades. 

Badges  are  issued  to  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
sixteen  years  who  attend  schools  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Such  badges  are  of  value  and  remain  in  force  for  four  years  ^ 
or  until  the  licensee  reaches  his  sixteenth  birthday.  The 
badge  then  automatically  expires  and  must  be  returned  to  the 
office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 
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A  single  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  is  made  for  the  use  of 
each  badge  during  the  period  it  is  in  force. 

Repairs  are  made  to  worn,  damaged  or  lost  parts  of  the 
badge  during  the  four-year  period,  without  additional  charge. 

Visits  to  Office  by  Minors 

Boys  over  sixteen  returning  badges 284 

Boys  coming  alone  for  licenses  —  badges  granted  on  first  visit        .       931 
Boys    coming  alone  for    licenses  —  second    visit    required  due    to 

irregular  application  cards,  no  birth  certificates,  etc.        .        .       711 

Boys  accompanied  by  others 515 

Receiving  licenses 289 

Required  to  return  due  to  irregularities        ....   226 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INVESTIGATION 

AND   MEASUREMENT 
Objectives 

From  year  to  year  the  objectives  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement  change  little 
in  scope  or  direction.  Of  course,  changes  in  emphasis  and 
detail  are  made  to  serve  current  needs  and  progress. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Investigation  and  Measurement  is  to  assist  the  teachers  in 
the  Boston  school  system  to  know  each  child  as  an  individual, 
to  discover  his  particular  needs  and  abilities,  to  supply  his 
lacks,  and  to  help  him  to  achieve  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity. 

Achievement  Tests 

One  service  sponsored  by  the  department  each  year  which 
aids  in  the  attainment  of  this  objective  is  a  prescribed  program 
of  group  achievement  tests.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  school 
every  pupil  throughout  the  school  system  in  grades  II- VIII 
is  given  an  achievement  test  in  reading  or  arithmetic.  Follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  tests  given  in  the  program  of  September  1942 : 

Grade  II  Gates  Primary  Test 

III  Sangren- Wilson  Instructional  Tests  in  Reading 

IV  Durrell-SulUvan  Reading  Achievement 

V  Monroe    Standardized    General    Survey    Arithmetic 

(Scale  I) 

VI  Gates  Silent  Reading  Test 

VII  Monroe    Standardized    General    Survey    Arithmetic 

(Scale  II) 

VIII  Sangren- Woody  Reading  Test 

Approximately  56,000  pupils  were  tested. 
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The  achievement  test  program  was  followed  in  October 
in  grades  IV,  VI,  VIII  (eight  grade  schools),  and  in  grade  IX 
(intermediate  schools)  by  group  intelligence  tests. 

The  National  Intelligence  Test  was  given  in  grades  IV  and 
VI  and  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  in  grades 
VIII  and  IX.  Approximately  25,000  pupils  were  tested 
by  this  program.  This  year  the  National  Intelligence  Test, 
which  heretofore  was  given  only  at  the  request  of  the  principal 
of  the  school,  became  a  part  of  the  prescribed  program.  The 
results  of  the  prescribed  testing  programs,  in  addition 
to  furnishing  principals  and  teachers  with  valuable 
material,  furnish  data  for  interesting  studies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement.  A 
study  which  was  of  particular  interest  to  elementary  principals 
this  year  indicated  the  close  relationship  between  mental 
age  and  reading  achievement  in  grade  VI. 

Throughout  the  school  year  teachers  and  principals  are 
encouraged  to  initiate  testing  programs  to  meet  the  needs  in 
their  particular  schools.  The  department  helps  in  such 
programs,  and  chooses  and  provides  the  tests.  Throughout 
the  current  school  year  approximately  170,000  achievement 
tests  were  used  for  such  programs.  Most  of  the  requests 
came  from  intermediate  and  elementary  schools.  Approxi- 
mately 2,000  additional  intelligence  tests  were  given  at  the 
request  of  headmasters  of  high  schools. 

Adjustment  Service 

Another  service,  which  annually  becomes  more  popular 
with  principals,  teachers,  and  parents,  is  the  individual  study 
of  pupils  who  are  maladjusted.  The  department  acts  as  a 
psychological  clinic  for  such  pupils.  Three  research  assistants 
have  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  requests  made  by  schools 
and  parents  for  this  service.  The  growth  of  the  work  has 
been  restricted  because  of  limited  personnel. 

While  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  new  cases  have  been 
studied  each  year  with  excellent  results,  the  department  has 
been  in  no  way  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

Acknowledgment 

A  report  of  the  work  of  the  department  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  recognition  of  the  excellent  cooperation  extended 
by  the  many  fine  psychiatric  and  neurological  clinics  in  the 
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vicinity.  Among  those  which  must  receive  particular  mention 
are  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  Judge  Baker 
Guidance  Center,  Habit  Clinic,  Children's  Hospital,  Boston 
City  Hospital,  and  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  change  of  attitude  toward  tests  and  the  multiplied 
demand  for  tests  and  testing  services  over  the  past  ten  years 
indicate  the  development  in  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
recognition  of  the  value  and  need  of  standardized  measure- 
ment in  the  true  appraisal  of  a  child's  ability  and  achievement. 


DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  AND   PUBLICITY 

The  Division  of  Statistics  and  Publicity  had  many  articles 
prepared  and  pubHshed  in  all  of  the  Boston  papers.  These 
articles,  descriptive  of  school  work  and  activities,  were  under 
the  following  headings: 

Art  week 

Clean-up  week 

Disciplinary  school  for  girls 

Education  for  victory  —  radio  talks 

Farm  work 

Food  rationing 

Fuel  oil  registration 

Gifts  for  servicemen 

Graduations 

Herald-Traveler  spelling  bee 

J.  V.  A. 

Jefferson  oratory  contest 

Keep  Fit  Program 

Key  collection 

Military  drill 

Opening  of  evening  schools 

Paid  training  in  Boston  Clerical  School 

Penny  milk 

Plaques  for  heroes 

Religion  taught  school  children 

Reopening  of  schools 

School  pre-induction  courses  * 

Scrap  drives 

Scrapbooks  (school) 
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Special  war  work  courses 
Teachers  learn  baby  care 
Trade  schools 
Victory  canning 
Victory  gardens 
War  stamps  and  bonds 

Women  teachers  in  the  organizations  attached  to  Army, 
Navy,  Coast  Guard,  and  Marines 


BOARD   OF  EXAMINERS 
Entrance  Examinations 

Three  hundred  twenty-three  candidates  took  the  certificate 
examinations  of  August-September  1942.  Of  this  number  30 
were  regular  teachers  seeking  qualifying  certificates  for  pro- 
motion within  the  service.  Six  candidates  were  appointed 
before  completing  their  examination;  18  candidates  withdrew 
because  their  written  marks  were  not  enough  to  give  them  a 
rating  higher  than  they  held  on  the  prior  list. 

Two  hundred  forty  candidates  passed  the  written  examina- 
tions; 83  failed. 

One  hundred  twenty-four  candidates  appeared  for  the 
temporary  examinations  of  May  1943.  Eighty-five  were 
successful;  34  failed. 

One  hundred  twelve  candidates  were  interviewed  for  admis- 
sion to  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Admis- 
sions were  as  follows:   112  undergraduates  —  4  graduates. 

Seven  candidates  were  admitted  to  The  Training  School  for 
Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

Three  hundred  eighty-nine  pupils  were  admitted  to  the 
Public  Latin  School  by  report  card;  49  by  examination.  Two 
hundred  thirty-three  were  admitted  to  the  Girls'  Latin  School 
by  report  card;  11  by  examination.  A  total  of  682  were 
admitted  to  the  Latin  schools.  Further  admissions  will  be 
made  in  September. 

Retraining  examinations  were  held  in  June,  permitting 
teachers  in  permanent  service  to  qualify  in  additional  subjects. 
Fifty-four  qualified  in  high  school  physical  education;  19  in 
intermediate  school  physical  education;  52  in  high  school 
mathematics;  13  in  high  school  physics;  making  a  total  of  138. 
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Ratings  for  Promotion 

The  Board  of  Examiners  assisted  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents in  rating  teachers  in  service  for  promotion,  as  follows : 


Elementary  Principal 

.     85 

High  School 

Head  of  Department 

English 

.     44 

History 

.     19 

Ancient  Languages 

7 

Mathematics 

.     12 

Head  of  Division  —  Printing  .... 

8 

Principal  —  M.  Gertrude  Godvin  School 

1 

Total 


176 


Two  hundred  sixty-five  examination  papers,   majors  and 
minors,  were  prepared  for  the  1942-43  certificate  examinations. 


PRACTICE  AND   TRAINING 

The  Department  of  Practice  and  Training  consists  of  one 
director  and  five  assistant  directors.  It  is  charged  primarily 
with  the  assignment  and  training  of  temporary  and  substitute 
teachers.     This  procedure  is  the  outcome  of  two  conditions: 

(1)  The  fact  that  for  many  years  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston  has  been  the  main  source  of  teacher  supply; 

(2)  The  theory  that  the  best  training  for  teachers  of  Boston 
schools  is  service  in  Boston  schools. 

The  Teachers  College  students  come  to  the  department  well 
equipped  with  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  subject  matter 
and  teaching  techniques.  The  work  of  this  department  is  to 
translate  this  theoretical  knowledge  into  definite  classroom 
skill. 

For  several  years  the  department  has  been  working  on 
plans  to  improve  its  own  training  practices.  A  series  of 
guides  has  been  developed  to  help  young  teachers  in  the  long- 
term  planning;  z.  e.,  unit  planning;  and  in  short-term  planning, 
the  daily  planning.  These  have  resulted  in  better  teaching 
methods  and  more  understanding  teachers.  Other  plans 
have  been  held  in  abeyance  until  they  could  be  put  into  effective 
practice. 
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In  a  Superintendent's  report  of  several  years  ago  a  pre- 
liminary statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  department  was 
made,  followed  the  next  year  by  a  tentative  sketch  of  progress. 
Some  of  the  projected  training  program  has  become  one  of 
the  casualties  of  war.  The  program  was  based  upon  the 
premise  of  a  fairly  stable  temporary  force.  Two  years  ago, 
the  first  draft  call  took  some  of  the  younger  men.  As  the  war 
lengthened  the  service  has  been  steadily  stripped  of  all  men, 
whether  draft-eligible  or  draft-exempt.  Those  who  have  not 
gone  into  military  service  have  entered  defense  work,  which 
pays  salaries  with  which  the  department  cannot  compete.  As 
a  result,  the  present  school  year  finished  with  less  than  a  dozen 
long-term  men  in  our  temporary  service. 

The  war  affected  the  women  teachers  somewhat  more 
slowly.  At  first,  only  the  young  commercial  teachers,  who 
were  gradually  being  eliminated  by  the  decreasing  numbers 
of  students  in  the  Boston  Clerical  School  and  in  post-graduate 
courses,  were  affected.  The  Federal  and  State  Civil  Service 
and  the  defense  industries  also  took  them  gladly  and  put  in 
calls  for  more. 

In  September  1942  the  drain  upon  the  supply  of  academically 
trained  teachers  became  apparent.  This  was  further  accen- 
tuated by  the  increasing  demands  of  the  women's  armed 
services  for  recruits.  Young  teachers,  who  had  no  per- 
manent appointment  and  no  ties,  responded  in  great  numbers. 
Some  appointed  teachers  enlisted  also.  The  schools,  unable 
to  compete  financially  with  the  government  and  industry,  or 
with  the  armed  forces,  were  put  under  a  severe  strain.  It 
became  quite  futile  to  tell  teachers  that  the  work  in  the  school 
room  was  as  vital  as  any  war  work,  whether  on  the  home 
front  or  in  the  armed  forces.  Men  of  draft  age  had  no 
choice.  They  had  to  serve.  The  women,  discouraged  by  the 
dropping  school  population  and  few  appointments,  would  not 
work  on  a  temporary  basis  endlessly.  Yet,  at  no  time  in  our 
school  history  has  the  need  of  pupils  for  good  teachers  been 
so  great,  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  rising  tide  of 
delinquency  resulting  from  broken  homes,  working  mothers, 
and  the  lack  of  security,  which  is  one  of  the  concomitants  of 
war. 

The  department,  in  its  struggle  to  maintain  an  adequate 
supply  of  temporary  and  substitute  teachers,  has  been  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  Teachers  College  for  the  first  time 
in  years  has  not  been  able  to  give  us  any  replacement  for  our 
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temporary  lists.  No  class,  other  than  a  few  students  in  the 
Master  of  Education  courses,  was  graduated  this  year.  None 
will  be  graduated  in  1944  and  1945. 

The  department,  therefore,  must  look  elsewhere  for  its  new 
recruits.  A  large  number  of  privately  endowed  colleges  sur- 
round us.  The  number  of  Boston  students  entering  state 
teachers'  colleges  has  never  been  large,  nor  have  many  of 
these  students  entered  our  Boston  service.  They  find  places 
in  outlying  cities  and  towns.  They  intend  to  take  our  examina- 
tions, but  seldom  do.  Those  students  who  have  come  to  us 
from  state  teachers'  colleges  are  on  the  whole  well  trained. 
They  are  acquainted  with  educational  terms  and  practices. 
They  need  experience,  supervision,  and  training  in  classroom 
procedures.  This  we  are  able  to  give  them.  Our  experience 
with  them  has  been  very  happy.  We  accept  them  very  gladly 
whenever  they  wish  to  enter  our  service. 

The  students  who  come  to  us  from  the  local  colleges  offer  a 
different  problem.  Most  of  them  have  had  no  education 
courses.  They  were  not  particularly  interested  in  teaching 
during  their  college  career.  They  are  unversed  in  educational 
practices,  in  educational  terms,  in  educational  aims.  They 
present  one  of  our  most  serious  problems  in  supervision  and 
the  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved  satisfactorily. 

These  two  sources  of  supply  do  not  offer  us  an  adequate 
teacher  replacement.  They  do  not  even  take  care  of  our  long- 
term  demands.  Until  Teachers  College  three  or  four  years 
hence  is  able  to  give  us  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers,  replace- 
ments in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  will  have 
to  be  made  from  excess  teachers  in  the  high  school  field,  should 
these  be  available  for  that  time. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  any  school  system  is 
the  source  of  emergency  substitute  supply  to  care  for  the 
day-by-day  teacher  absence  in  order  that  classroom  work 
may  not  be  seriously  interrupted.  For  many  years  when 
the  lists  were  long  the  department  had  no  worry.  We  had 
more  people  than  we  had  calls.  Gradually  the  balance  has 
been  shifting.  At  the  present  time  we  have  far  more  calls 
than  we  have  candidates.  The  situation  moved  close  to  a 
crisis  during  the  period  from  January  to  April,  when  a  mild 
epidemic  swept  through  the  schools,  and  calls  pyramided  to 
unexpected  numbers.  This  situation  was  met  as  adequately 
as  it  could  be  by  the  use  of  married  teachers.     At  first  we  chose 
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those  whose  husbands  were  in  service.  Then  we  selected  the 
Boston  trained  teacher  who  was  a  resident  since  the  residence 
requirement  is  still  upon  the  books.  Later  we  were  obliged 
to  take  any  trained  teacher  who  was  a  resident,  whether  her 
experience  had  been  in  Boston  or  not.  Even  with  all  the 
teachers  who  responded  patriotically  to  the  call,  there  were 
days  when  the  supply  was  not  great  enough  to  cover  the  needs. 
After  the  spring  vacation,  when  the  epidemic  waned,  it  was 
again  possible  to  have  a  teacher  in  every  classroom. 

Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  possible  to  take  care  of  the 
schools  without  breaking  in  upon  either  our  resident  require- 
ment or  lowering  the  standards  to  any  noticeable  degree. 
Whether  or  not  we  can  continue  to  meet  the  situation,  which 
daily  grows  more  desperate,  without  doing  either  of  these 
things  is  problematical.  While  insistent  defense  demands  are 
draining  our  schools  of  older  pupils,  we  are  able  to  get  along. 
Should  defense  demands  decrease  and  return  to  our  system 
pupils  no  longer  needed  in  industry,  it  may  be  difficult  to  cover 
our  calls,  unless  teachers  are  returned  from  civil  service  and 
the  armed  forces. 

The  re-entrance  of  married  teachers  into  school  service  has 
been  of  inestimable  value.  It  has,  however,  imposed  a  problem 
upon  the  department.  Most  of  those  teachers  who  were  able 
to  return  have  been  those  who  have  been  out  of  the  teaching 
force  between  ten  and  twenty  years.  This,  of  course,  is 
understandable.  The  younger  teacher,  who  was  trained 
within  recent  years  and  who  has  left  the  service  to  marry,  is 
at  home  occupied  with  raising  a  family.  She  is  in  no  position 
to  leave  young  children  to  the  care  of  others  to  re-enter  her 
classroom  duties.  The  older  teacher  is  out  of  touch  with  the 
newer  educational  thought.  She  is  the  first  to  admit  it.  Her 
maturity  and  her  experience  give  her  a  classroom  poise  that 
has  an  excellent  effect  on  discipline.  Masters  of  schools  wel- 
come her  gladly  for  short-term  work.  They  welcome  her, 
with  more  qualifications,  for  long-term  work. 

The  department  is  planning  a  series  of  refresher  courses 
starting  early  in  the  fall  to  care  for  this  problem.  It  seems  to 
be  the  only  way  to  tide  over  the  next  three  or  four  years.  By 
doing  this  the  married  teacher,  who  is  interested  in  teaching 
more  than  an  occasional  day,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
become  conversant  with  some  of  the  procedures  with  which 
she  may  be  less  familiar. 
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In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  training  program  begun 
several  years  ago  may  continue,  and  be  carried  forward  so 
that  the  younger  teachers  who  are  to  enter  our  service  per- 
manently may  be  adequately  trained.  So  far  as  possible  thp 
department  will  maintain  its  standards  even  though  it  may  be 
hard  pressed  by  the  inevitable  priorities  of  war. 

KINDERGARTEN 
Statistical  Data 

Teachers  on  two  sessions     .       .       .        .        .       .        .  105 

Teachers  on  one  session 155 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  the  department                      .  260 

Kindergarten  equipments 172 

Kindergartens  on  two-session  basis 78 

Number  of  kindergarten  classes 250 

Total  enrolhnent 7,732 

Visits  to  homes  by  kindergarten  teachers 13,004 

Attendance  at  mothers'  meetings 14,444 

Conferences  of  director  with  teachers 7 

Survey  Course  in  Kindergarten  Education                          (hours)  30 
Late  afternoon  course  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston  —  organized  and  given  by  the  director  in  collabora- 
tion with  a  group  of  teachers. 

Consolidation  of  Department 

Consolidation   of   the   department  was  furthered   by  con- 
tinuance of  the  following  policies: 

1.  Consohdation  of  personnel  of  the  department  by  resignation 

and  retirement  — 

1942-43  (12-month  period) 11 

1937^3  (6-year  period) 57 

2.  Consohdation   of   small   kindergarten   units   with   one  j  +p„(.rjp-o    q 

teacher  serving  in  two  units:   morning  in  one  unit,  < 

afternoon  in  another [  ^^*^        1» 

3.  Establishment    of    teachers    on    two-session    basis  —  gain 

1942-43 10 

4.  Assignment  of  teachers  of  department  to  cover  absence  within 

department  (6=year  period). 

Progress    in    Reorganization    of    Department    to    One- 
Teacher  Basis 

One-teacher  units : 

August  1942 69 

Established  during  1942-43 16 

August  1943 85 


I 


>^ 
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Departmental  Activities 

Speakers  at  department  conferences  through  the  year  were: 

Miss  Katharine  C.  McDonnell,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent. 

Prof.  Helen  Blair  Sullivan,  Boston  University  — 
' '  Reading  Read  iness . ' ' 

Mrs.  Reginald  Parker  —  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Miss  Lillian  de  Lissa,  Director,  Gypsy  Hill  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  London,  England —  "Survey  of 
Pre-School  Education  in  War  Time  England." 

Miss  Mary  C.  Shute,  retired  Professor  of  Kindergarten 
Education,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston  —  Presentation  —  Laura  Fisher  Taussig 
Memorial  Gift. 

Other  meetings  were  devoted  to  administrative  topics  and 
supervisory  guidance. 

Survey  Course  in  Kindergarten  Education 

The  Survey  Course  in  Kindergarten  Education,  outlined  in 
the  Superintendent's  Report  for  1942,  was  given  for  the  second 
year.  The  same  excellence  of  standards  was  maintained,  but 
enrollment  was  less  than  formerly,  due  to  enrollment  and 
enlistment  in  war  emergency  courses  and  activities. 

Community  Services 

Two  annual  community  services  of  the  department  were 
continued;  that  of  sending  gaily  wrapped  gifts  at  Christmas 
to  the  Welfare  Club  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston  to  be  distributed  to  children  hospitalized  during  the 
holidays,  and  the  making  of  Easter  boxes  in  the  kindergartens 
for  the  Junior  Red  Cross  to  send  to  small  patients  in  Boston 
hospitals  at  Easter.  Following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  Report,  April  1943: 

"Spring  comes  to  the  Junior  Department  each  year  through 
the  kindergartens.  One  hundred  fifty-seven  classes  made 
boxes,  baskets,  doll  houses,  and  theaters,  and  filled  them  with 
their  clever  work.  They  were  assembled  in  the  Junior  office 
just  before  Easter  and  were  admired  by  many  visitors.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Volunteer  Motor  Corps  took  them  to  the  hospitals 
where  the  hats,  purses,  bracelets,  and  toys  of  all  kinds  were 
given  to  the  young  patients  on  Easter  morning.     The  Director 
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of  the  Department  of  Social  Work  at  the  Robert  Breck  Brigham 
Hospital  wrote  in  her  letter  of  thanks  —  '  The  kindness  of  the 
children  toward  those  who  are  sick  and  in  need  of  being  cheered 
proves  that  the  spirit  of  Easter  is  a  living  thing.'" 

Teachers  have  enlisted  in  the  various  volunteer  war  activities 
and  have  contributed  generously  of  time,  strength,  and  money. 
Two  members  of  the  department  are  on  leave,  one  for  military 
service,  one  with  the  Red  Cross  overseas. 

Change     in     Educational     Procedure  —  Promotion     to 
Grade  I 

The  policy  of  promoting  all  children  from  kindergarten  to 
grade  I  on  a  chronological  age  basis,  regardless  of  readiness 
for  the  work  of  grade  I,  reacts  to  the  disadvantage  of  less 
mature  children.  If  admission  to  grade  I  should  be,  not  auto- 
matic, but  established  on  a  readiness  basis  and  by  promotion, 
as  in  all  other  grades  of  the  school  service,  those  children  who 
mature  slowly  and  are  now  forced  into  failing  situations  with 
many  detrimental  results  would  be  greatly  benefited. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

Physical  Examinations 

The  high  rate  of  physical  disability  rejections  by  the  armed 
forces  has  focused  attention  not  only  on  the  need  for  earlier 
detection  of  physical  defects,  but  also  on  the  equally  pressing 
need  of  application  of  all  possible  remedial  measures.  This 
year,  therefore,  a  change  in  the  type  of  physical  examination 
has  been  approved. 

In  the  tuberculosis  program,  it  was  decided  to  eliminate  the 
tuberculin  skin  test.  X-ray  examinations  replaced  this  test. 
The  department  concentrated  on  the  senior  high  school  group 
of  boys,  although  the  program  was  later  extended  to  include  a 
number  of  boys  in  the  intermediate  schools  as  well. 

Fifteen  high  schools  were  surveyed,  and  a  total  of  2,387 
boys  X-rayed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  one  case  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  found.  Subsequent  X-rays  of 
the  chest  in  this  case  showed  a  regression  of  the  process. 

Forty-one  cases  of  childhood  type  tuberculosis  were  found. 
Boys  with  this  type  of  the  disease  who  enlisted  were  invariably 
accepted  by  the  medical  departments  of  the  armed  forces. 
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Only  six  cases  of  heart  disease  were  discovered  by  X-ray. 
Eleven  cases  of  acute  pulmonary  disease,  probably  of  the 
pneumonia  type,  were  disclosed  by  X-ray.  All  of  this  group 
cleared  up  as  shown  by  later  X-rays  of  the  chest.  One  case 
of  Hodgkin's  disease  was  found,  and  one  case  of  eventration 
of  the  diaphragm  was  discovered  by  X-ray. 

An  excellent  system  of  follow-up  was  put  into  operation 
with  the  result  that  all  pupils  needing  further  examination, 
care,  and  treatment  outside  of  school  are  under  supervision. 

It  was  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr.  David  Zacks  that 
we  were  able  to  carry  out  this  program  with  only  small  clerical 
expense  to  the  city. 

As  X-ray  machines  were  designed  for  alternating  current, 
some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  schools  where  only  direct 
current  was  available.  The  department  is  indebted  to  the 
General  Electric  Company  and  to  the  Campbell  Electric 
Company  for  use  of  rotary  converters.  As  a  safety  measure 
the  sanitary  engineer  was  present  in  all  schools  where  converters 
were  used. 

Senior  boys,  in  addition  to  chest  X-rays,  were  also  given 
complete  physical  examinations  without  clothing.  Defects, 
subject  to  early  correction,  were  for  the  most  part  corrected. 

The  problem  of  defective  teeth  among  high  school  pupils 
continues  both  as  to  cause  and  as  to  repair.  While  Boston 
probably  has  the  best  facilities  for  dental  care  of  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  country,  correction  of  all  dental  caries  conditions 
is  not  possible  at  this  time.  It  is,  therefore,  not  feasible  to 
conduct  a  first-class  dental  survey. 

Physical  Defects 

The  audiometer  was  used  to  test  the  hearing  of  all  senior 
high  school  boys  and  cases  of  suspected  hearing  loss  were 
examined  by  the  school  otologist.  The  latter  has  reported 
that  chronic  ear  disease  occurring  in  senior  boys  runs  much 
higher  in  per  cent  than  was  suspected.  Before  reporting  on 
the  occurrence  of  chronic  ear  disease  accurately,  at  least  a 
two-year  examination  average  of  senior  and  junior  otological 
examination  results  should  be  recorded. 

It  has  always  been  comparatively  easy  to  discover  physical 
defects  by  the  school  type  of  examination.  Even  though  it  is 
admitted  that  chronic  diseases,  such  as  kidney  disfunction  and 
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diabetes,  are  not  always  discoverable  by  the  present  system  of 
examination,  these  diseases  can  be  suspected  during  the 
examination.  Suspected  cases  of  hidden  chronic  disease  are 
referred  to  the  family  physician  by  the  parents  and  followed 
up  until  a  diagnosis  is  made. 

Flat  feet  seem  to  be  inherited  as  these  are  often  found  in 
the  14-year-old  group.  Practically  no  pupils  are  found  to  be 
cured  of  flat  feet,  although  much  can  be  done  by  mechanical 
changes  in  shoe  wear  to  prevent  further  strain  on  the  bone  and 
muscle  structure  of  the  body. 

As  to  visual  acuity,  no  method  of  returning  the  vision  to 
normal  without  use  of  lenses  seems  available.  Almost  all 
young  school  children  read  by  movement  of  the  head,  with 
little  or  no  eye  movement.  Many  children  of  the  first  grade 
write  simple  words  backward,  such  as  was,  for,  and  saw. 
This  is  attributed  to  immaturity.  In  many  instances  the  child 
writes  the  last  letter  of  a  word  first  because  it  is  fresher  in 
his  mind,  and  because  he  through  immaturity  has  not  dis- 
covered what  the  teacher  really  wants.  The  study  of  the 
physiology  of  reading  is  a  fascinating  subject,  but  much 
observation  and  common  sense  must  be  used  before  reading 
methods  can  be  correctly  applied. 

The  committee  on  health  education  has  outlined  a  practical 
and  scientific  approach  to  the  problem  of  health  education. 
It  points  the  way  to  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  practical 
health  measures  ever  introduced  into  our  school  system. 

An  unprecedented  outbreak  of  rubella  or  German  measles 
has  occurred  in  the  city  during  the  year.  Scarlet  fever  also 
has  been  more  prevalent  than  usual.  A  sharp  increase  has 
been  noted  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis  caused  by  the  diplo- 
coccus  intracellularis  meningitidis.  As  far  as  is  known  at 
this  time,  only  one  death  of  a  school  child  occurred  from  this 
disease.  No  two  cases  occurred  in  any  one  classroom.  All 
school  contacts  cultured  proved  not  to  be  carriers  of  the 
disease. 

It  is  felt  that  a  redistribution  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try and  state  has  been  a  factor  in  the  increase  of  the  above- 
mentioned  diseases. 

Drinking  Water 

A  survey  of  the  palatability  of  drinking  water  has  been 
conducted.     In  several  schools  the  water  was  found  to  be  so 
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warm  that  pupils  and  teachers  drank  no  water  from  their 
arrival  at  school  in  the  morning  until  after  the  close  of  the 
school  session. 

Structural  changes  in  water  piping  it  is  hoped  will  remedy 
these  conditions. 


Room  Temperatures 

In  relation  to  the  control  of  room  temperatures  it  was  found 
that  the  custodian  service  rose  to  great  heights  in  keeping 
the  school  buildings  warm  and  comfortable  during  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  winter.  Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  provide 
comfort  and  to  protect  the  health  of  the  school  children. 


SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  NURSING  DIVISION 
X=Ray  Survey 

November  1942  —  January  1943 

High  schools  included  in  survey 15 

Pupils  enrolled 2,946 

Pupils  X-rayed 2,387 

Pupils  not  X-rayed 55& 

Reasons  not  X-rayed 

Refused 4 

Absent 157 

Working 398 

Total 559 

X-Ray  Findings 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis       . 1 

Hodgkin's  disease 1 

Cardiac  condition 6 

Eventration  of  diaphragm 1 

Non-tuberculosis  pulmonary  disease 11 

(5  of  these  11  pupils  were  found  negative  on  retake) 

Spoiled  films 6 

Childhood  type  tuberculosis 41 

Negative  X-rays 2,320 

Eventration  of  diaphragm 1 

Father  of  boy  discussed  case  with  doctor. 

Hodgkin's  Disease 1 

Examined  at  Boston  City  Hospital. 
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FoIlow=up  Work  X=Ray  Survey 

Number  of  pupils  X-rayed 


2,387 


Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 1 

Under  care  of  Board  of  Health 

Source  of  contact  —  father 
Childhood  Type  Tuberculosis 41 

Number  examined 34 

By  private  physician 17 

By  Board  of  Health 6 

By  hospitals 4 

United  States  Navy  (accepted) 3 

United  States  Marines  (accepted)  ....        1 

United  States  Army  (accepted) 1 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 1 

Boston  College 1 

(Re-X-rayed  by  State  Department  of  Health  February 
1943     Result:  negative.) 

Number  not  examined 7 

Working 5 

Known  to  Board  of  Health 2 

Known  source  of  contact 10 

Father  (deceased) 4 

Mother  (deceased) 2 

Sister  1 

Grandfather .        .        .1 

Aunt  (deceased) 2 

Source  of  contact  unknown 31 

Non-Tuberculosis  Disease 11 

Retake  films  negative 5 

Number  examined 5 

Private  doctor 3 

Hospital 2 

Number  not  examined  (working) 1 

Special  Work  Performed  by  School  Nurses 

Semi-annual  weighing  and  measuring  all  children  in 
elementary  and  intermediate  districts 

Monthly  weighing  and  measuring  all  malnutrition  cases 
and  the  members  of  the  nutrition  groups 

Retesting  all  defective  vision  and  hearing  cases 

Assisting  school  physicians  with  physical  examinations, 
daily  inspections,  and  diphtheria  preventive  work 

Assisting  school  physicians  with  examinations  and  re- 
examinations of  cardiac  and  other  special  cases 

Assisting  with  rationing 

Making  special  reports  on  tuberculosis  contacts 

Addressing  parents'  meetings 
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Social  Work  Performed  by  School  Nurses 

Securing  social  histories  on  all  cases  referred  to  welfare 

organizations 

Referring  pupils  for  vacations  to  various  organizations 
Obtaining  vacations  for  pupils  at  summer  camps 
Distributing  food,  including  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving 

baskets,  to  needy  children  and  their  families 

Collecting  and  distributing  clothing  to  needy  families 

Outside  Activities  of  School  Nurses 

Due  to  the  Cocoanut  Grove  disaster,  34  school  nurses  gave 
43  days  of  service  in  various  hospitals,  caring  for  the  victims 

Nine  nurses  have  taken  "Refresher  Course"  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  in  order  to  serve  part  time  during 
the  summer  months.  Many  other  nurses  have  agreed  to  serve 
one  month  at  various  hospitals  in  Boston 

Physical  Defects  Discovered  by  School  Physicians  Among 
Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Pupils 

The  total  number  of  elementary  and  intermediate  school 
pupils  examined  by  the  department  during  1942-43  was  77,646 
(40,154  boys,  37,492  girls).  The  total  number  of  discovered 
defects  was  9,625,  distributed  as  follows: 


Defects 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Defective  nasal  breathing 

Defective  tonsils 

Heart: 

Endocarditis 

Other  conditions 

Skin 

Malnutrition 

Orthopedic  defects 

Respiratory  defects 

Other  defects 

Totals 


613 

503 

2,604 

2,426 

314 

280 

68 

71 

61 

68 

736 

1,198 

153 

124 

88 

67 

130 

121 

4,767 

4,858 

1,116 
5,030 

594 
139 
129 
1,934 
277 
155 
251 


9,625 
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Follow-up  Work  on  Physical  Defects  Recommended  for 
Treatment  (Elementary  and  Intermediate  School 
Pupils) 

The  total  number  of  cases  treated  was  4,450,  classified  as 
follows: 

1.     Treated  by  Family  Physician 


Defects 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Heart: 

Endocarditis 

97 
29 
14 
228 
33 
39 
38 

94 
34 
26 
331 
32 
29 
34 

191 

Other  conditions 

63 

Skin 

40 

Malnutrition 

559 

Orthopedic  defects 

65 

Respiratory  defects 

68 

Other  defects 

72 

Totals 

478 

580 

1,058 

2.     Treated  by  Hospital 


Defects 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Heart: 

Endocarditis 

204 
35 
28 

200 
86 
41 
54 

172 
19 
21 

271 
71 
30 
55 

376 

Other  conditions 

54 

Skin 

49 

Malnutrition 

471 

Orthopedic  defects 

157 

Respiratory  defects 

71 

Other  defects 

109 

Totals 

648 

639 

1,287 

3.     Number  of  Operations 


Defects 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Defective  nasal  breathing 

242 
504 

150 
531 

392 

Defective  tonsils 

1,035 

Totals 

746 

681 

1,427 
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4.     Number  of  Operations  Not  Advised 


Defects 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

72 
286 

51 
269 

123 

555 

Totals 

358 

320 

678 

2,230 

2,220 

4,450 

Summary  of  School  Nurses'  Daily  Reports 

Yisits  to  homes 24,085 

Classroom  talks  on  hygiene 8,919 

Consultations  with  teachers 90,043 

Consultations  with  pupils .  144,361 

Inspections  of  hair 386,469 

Inspections  of  teeth 316,149 

Treatments 46,853 

Toothbrush  drills 5,181 


Pupils  Escorted  to  Clinics  by  Nurses 


Clinic 

Number 

Re- visits 

Eye 

303 
25 

191 

42 

36 

4 

242 

Ear 

23 

Nose  and  throat 

31 

Medical 

28 

9 

;Skin 

5 

Totals 

601 

338 

Dental  Work 

1.     Summary 

Number  of  pupils  having  dental  work  completed   ....      26,032 

Cared  for  by  private  dentists 13,291 

Cared  for  at  chnics 12,741 

Prophylaxis  treatments 18,965 

^Classroom  toothbrush  drills 5,181 
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2.     Work  Completed 
Number  of  pupils  having  dental  work  completed    . 


26,032 


Grades 

Dental 
Clinics 

Family 

Dentists 

Total 

IX           

719 

940 

943 

2,069 

1,693 

1,202 

1,656 

1,410 

1,283 

319 

444 

63 

1,354 

1,547 

1,344 

1,729 

1,514 

1,046 

1,164 

1,184 

1,254 

975 

109 

71 

2,073 

VIII 

VII 

2,487 
2,287 

VI 

8,798 

V 

3,207 

IV 

2,248 

Ill 

II 

2,820 
2,594 

I 

2,537 

1,294 

553 

Others 

134 

Totals 

12,741 

13,291 

26,032 

Correction  of  Defective  Vision   (Intermediate  and  EIe= 
mentary  Districts) 

Cases  reported  by  teachers,  after  testing 5,362 

Examined : 

By  oculist 979 

At  hospital 2,735 

By  optometrist 997 

4,711 

Corrected : 

Glasses  advised 3,776 

Glasses  not  advised       ....  503 

No  change  of  glasses  advised      .       .  413 

4,692 

Glasses  obtained 3,721 

Strabismus  cases 1,230 

Under  treatment 1,124 

Not  under  treatment 106 
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Correction  of  Defective  Hearing  (Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate Districts) 

Cases  reported  by  teachers,  after  testing 611 

Corrected : 

By  family  physician      ....  51 

At  hospital 67 

—  118 

Under  treatment : 

By  family  physician      ....  90 

At  hospital 346 

436 

Total       . 554 

Report   of   Expenditures   by   School    Nurses   of   Funds 
Raised  at  the  Bridge  Party  Held  in  October  1942 

Total  amount  of  money  in  fund $1,844  37 

Distributed  by  school  nurses  ....        $1,703  37 
Distributed  in  high  schools      .        .        .        .  141  00 

Expenditures  made  by  school  nurses: 

236  pairs  of  eyeglasses      .        .        $1,172  39 
30   pairs   of   eyeglasses    (part 

payment)        ....  75  39 

48  pairs  of  eyeglasses  repaired,  77  03 

27  pairs  of  shoes        ...  78  65 

2  pairs  of  rubbers      ...  2  00 

Clothing  for  pupils    ...  128  72 

Food  for  pupils  ...  13  20 

Milk  for  pupils  ....  67  29 

Medication         ....  5  63 

Admissions    to    hospital    and 

dental  clinics  .        .        .  12  60 

Car  fares  for  pupils  attending 

cUnics 
Derbac  combs 
Toothbrushes 
Miscellaneous 

Unexpended  balance 
Longfellow 
Roger  Wolcott 


7  20 

10  97 

83 

26  11 


$1,678  01 


$18  13 

7  23  25  36 


Checks  sent  to  high  schools: 

Charlestown  High  School         .  $30  00 

Dorchester    High    School    for 

Girls 

East  Boston  High  School 
Hyde  Park  High  School  . 
Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School 

for  Girls 


[,703  37 


21  00 

41  00 

24  00 

25  00 

141  00 

«i  811  37 
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Nutrition  Groups 

1.     Number,  Location,  and  Attendance 
During  the  school  year  1942-43  there  were  five  nutrition 
groups,  located  in  the  following  schools : 


c 

o 

a 

tm 

eL,2 

c 

■73=" 
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5 

£  fe 

|1 

rB 

zo 

School 

^T3 

■<  s 

o^ro 

s| 

So 

a'-' 

3  -^ 

•z 

Z 

^; 

31 
19 
15 
27 
49 

12 
12 
8 
15 
22 

32 

7 

7 

16 

Wendell  Phillips  (Mayhew) 

25 

Totals    .                              

141 

69 

87 

2. 

Defect 
Anemia 

Medical  Defects 

Number 

of 
Children 

1 

Asthma 

1 

and  underweight    . 

1 

Bronchitis 

1 

Convalescing 
Defective  tonsils    . 

3 
1 

Malnutrition  . 

38 

and  underweight    . 

4 

Medical 

1 

Organic  heart 

10 

Orthopedic  defects 

2 

Potential  heart 

2 

Tuberculosis: 
Contacts 

21 

and  underweight 
and  malnutrition 
Underweight 

4 

2 

40 

Total   . 

132 
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3.     Source  of  Support 

Number 
of 

Children 

Carried  free  (nutrition  attendant) 3 

Carried  at  half  price  (nutrition  attendant) 3 

Catholic  Charitable  Bureau 2 

Cox  Fund 1 

Cox  Fund  (part  payment) 14 

Kiwanis  Club 2 

Families 96 

Family  Society  of  Boston 10 

Junior  Red  Cross 2 

School  Nurses'  Fund     . 2 

Soldiers'  Relief 2 

Teachers 2 

Total 139 

4.     Gains  or  Losses  in  Weight 

Average  gain  of  classes 5 .  34  pounds 

Greatest  gain 1  pupil  gained  13^  pounds 

Least  gain 1  pupil  gained  |  pound 

No  gain 1  pupil 

Loss  of  weight 1  pupil 

Pupils  Admitted  to  Special  Schools  and  Hospitals 

Number 
School  or  Hospital  of 

Pupils 

Boston  State  Hospital I 

Children's  Hospital  Convalescent  Home 11 

House  of  the  Good  Samaritan 5 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children         .        .  1 

Monson  State  Hospital 1 

North  Reading  Sanatorium 6 

Perkins  Institute  for  the  BUnd 1 

Prendergast  Preventorium 12 

Robert  Breck  Brigham  Hospital 1 

Total  39 
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Toxin=Antitoxin  Injections 


Kinder- 
garten 


Grade  I 


Total 


Enrollment 

Number  of  pupils  receiving  three  injections  prior 
to  September  30,  1942: 

In  school 

By  private  physician  or  at  clinic 

Number  of  requests  received  in  September  1942 
(in  response  to  slip  to  parent^  that  injections  be 
given  by  school  physician 

Number  given  three  injections 

Number  given  only  two  injections 

Number  given  only  one  injection 

Number  of  pupils  receiving  no  protective  treat- 
ment against  diphtheria  up  to  and  including 
October  28.  1942 


7,532 

29 
3,942 

3,028 

2,648 

199 

124 

590 


8,237 

3,087 
3,396 

1,286 

1,122 

83 

56 

493 


15,769 

3,116 
7,338 

4,314 

3,770 

282 

180 

1,083 


Audiometer  Test 


Number  of  Pupils 


The  Teachers 

College  of  the 

City  of  Boston 

and  Senior 

Classes  in  Eleven 

Selected  High 

Schools 


Eleven  Selected 
Districts,  Ele- 
mentary and 
Intermediate 


Total 


Tested  by  audiometer 

Found  defective  by  audiometer  test. 

Examined  by  otologist 

Found  defective  by  otologist: 

Advised  treatment 

Advised  no  treatment 


Advised  to  attend  Lip  Reading  Class. 

Admitted  to  Lip  Reading  Class 

Received  treatment: 

By  family  physician 

By  hospital . ! 


Operations  for  the  removal  of  tonsils  and 
adenoids , 


73 
43 


3,133 
231 
140 


116 
26 


152 
122 


3 
62 


5,036 
518 
315 


274 
65 
24 


65 


1,169 
749 
455 


390 
91 

24 


79 
8 
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TOTAL    NUMBER    OF    PUPILS   TESTED   BY  AUDI- 
OMETER,  SCHOOL  YEAR  —  1942-1943  ' 


Number 
Tested 


Number 
Defective 


The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 

Brandeis  Vocational  High  School 

Brighton  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

East  Boston  High  School 

English  High  School 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School ; . . . 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

Roslindale  High  School 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys)  . . . . 
South  Boston  High  School 

Dwight 

EUot 

Everett 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Hyde 

Michelangelo 

Rice 

Sherwin 

WendeU  PhiUips 

WiUiam  Blackstone 

Totals 


67 

49 
10? 
109 

61 

553 

1,437 

51 
308 
134 
209 

48 


8,169 


14 
10 
38 
92 

6 
27 

4 
15 

5 


3,133 

231 

355 

37 

401 

61 

366 

30 

256 

33 

350 

29 

285 

30 

584 

67 

493 

25 

565 

69 

822 

74 

559 

63 

5,036 

618 

749 
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Pupils  Examined  at  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 
(referred  by  school  nurses  and  teachers  from  all 
districts) 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

Examined  7g 

Found  defective: 

Advised  for  treatment 27 

Not  advised  for  treatment 36 

—  63 

Advised  to  attend  school  for  the  deaf 7 

Admitted  to  school  for  the  deaf 4 

New  pupils  advised  to  attend  Lip  Reading  Class        ....  33 

Admitted  to  Lip  Reading  Class 22 

Recommended  to  continue  in  Lip  Reading  Class        ....  14 

Discharged  from  Lip  Reading  Class 12 

Received  treatment: 

By  family  physician 4 

By  hospital         .        ; jg 

—  20 

Operations  for  the  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids       ....  4 


Weighing  and  Measuring 

The  weighing  and  measuring  of  the  children  in  all  grades  is 
done  semi-annually  (October  and  March).  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  weighed  and  measured  in  the  school 
year  1942-43,  the  number  who  were  found  to  be  10  per  cent  or 
more  underweight,  and  the  number  who  had  lost  three  pounds 
or  more  since  the  last  previous  weighing : 


Enrollment 

Number  Weighed 
and  Measured 

Ten  Per  Cent  or 
More  Underweight 

Lost  Three 
Pounds  or  More 
Since  Last  Pre- 
vious Weighing 

S 

o 

■»^ 

O 

J3 
f5 

1 
p 

O 

J5 

o 
O 

o 
O 

Elementary,    Intermediate,  and 

72,977 
15,146 

71,523 
10,583 

70,855 
14,924 

68,256 
9,968 

7,347 
1,516 

7,136 
854 

419 
546 

Teachers     College     and     High 
Schools 

423 

177 

Totals 

88,123 

82,106 

85,779 

78,224 

8,863 

7,990 

965 

600 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Personnel 

The  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
consists  of  a  director;  an  associate  director;  a  supervisor-in- 
charge  of  playgrounds;  two  assistant  professors,  physical 
education,  at  Teachers  College,  one  of  these  being  assigned 
temporarily  to  supervision  in  the  intermediate  schools;  four 
assistants,  physical  education,  assigned  to  the  supervision 
of  intermediate  and  elementary  school  districts;  twenty-six 
assistants,  high  schools;  six  assistant  instructors,  physical 
education;  nine  assistants,  intermediate,  two  of  whom  are 
men. 

The  mihtary  drill  staff  of  the  department  includes  nine 
masters,  military  drill;  four  junior  masters,  military  drill; 
two  instructors,  military  drill;  and  two  armorers.  There  are 
nine  of  the  regular  staff  of  instructors  of  military  drill  in  active 
service  with  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  their  places 
have  been  filled  temporarily  by  reserve  or  retired  officers, 
or  by  permanent  teachers  who  hold  reserve  commissions  and 
who  have  volunteered  for  this  service. 

The  department  also  lists  one  woman  member  of  its  staff 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Army  as  an  officer  in  the 
Women's  Army  Corps;  and  one  man,  a  member  of  the  physical 
education  teaching  staff,  who  is  in  the  Signal  Service  Corps. 

New  Activities 

The  school  year  1942-43  has  been  a  year  of  intensified 
activities  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  The 
national  program  of  physical  fitness,  prepared  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  the  col- 
laboration of  the  United  States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy, 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Physical 
Fitness  Division  of  the  Office  of  Defense,  Health  and  Welfare 
Services,  has  been  broadcast,  to  every  section  of  the  country. 
State  and  municipal  departments  of  education  have  adopted 
and  put  into  operation  as  far  as  possible  the  suggested  program 
of  activities. 

In  the  Boston  public  schools,  the  required  time  allotments 
for  physical  education  in  day  high,  Latin,  and  trade  schools, 
and  in  grade  IX  of  intermediate  schools  were  changed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  program  from  two  periods  a  week  to 
five  periods  a  week.     This  change  necessitated  an  increase  in 
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the  teaching  personnel  of  the  department  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  more  trained  teachers  to  carry  on  the  augmented 
program.  The  department,  therefore,  organized  and  con- 
ducted a  re-training  course,  which  was  open  to  all  permanent 
day  high,  Latin,  and  trade  school  teachers,  and  especially  to 
all  excesss  teachers  in  academic  subjects.  The  course  was 
held  at  Teachers  College  and  covered  a  period  of  twenty 
weeks  with  lectures  once  a  week  for  three  hours.  At  the  end 
of  the  sixty-hour  course,  an  examination  was  given  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  Those  who  passed  successfully  were 
issued  certificates  permitting  them  to  teach  physical  education 
in  grades  IX-XII,  inclusive. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  course  covered  every  phase  of 
health  and  physical  education  as  outlined  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  as  follows:  Swimming; 
stunts  and  games;  recreation;  safety  education;  background 
and  history  of  physical  education ;  combatives ;  posture  train- 
ing; class  organization;  modern,  social,  folk,  and  country 
dancing;  high  school  activities  for  girls;  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  functional  gymnastics ;  physical  fitness  exercises  —  boys ; 
sports  and  games  for  boys;  health  education;  first  aid 
instruction. 

The  lectures  were  given  by  members  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  and  by  teacher-coaches  of  boys'  games 
and  sports. 

A  parallel  course  for  permanent  teachers  of  intermediate 
schools  was  given  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  instructors. 
Two  lectures  were  added  to  this  parallel  course, —  one  on 
intermediate  school  activities  and  one  on  intermediate  school 
progression.  A  final  review  lecture  of  the  course  was  conducted 
by  the  Associate  Director  of  Physical  Education. 

To  conform  with  the  program  of  activities  outlined  by 
the  Physical  Fitness  Commission  the  required  time  allotment 
of  five  periods  a  week  was  assigned  as  follows: 

High,  Latin,   and  Trade  Schools,  and  Grade  IX, 
Intermediate  Schools 

BOYS 

Two  periods  of  military  drill 
Two  periods  of  physical  education 
One  period  of  health  education 

GIRLS 

Three  periods  of  physical  education 
Two  periods  of  health  education 
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Boys  —  High  School  Grades  —  Military  Drill 

In  grades  IX-XII,  inclusive,  the  military  drill  program  was 
carried  on,  as  heretofore,  under  the  instruction  of  former 
commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Army  Reserve  Corps,  and  the  State  Guard.  The 
culmination  of  the  year's  work  in  military  drill  was  the  annual 
street  parade  of  the  school  cadets,  which  took  place  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  June  6.  This  parade  of  many  thousand  school- 
boys, led  by  their  own  officers  chosen  through  competitive 
drills,  is  always  an  inspiring  sight.  The  schools  have  their 
own  bands  and  drum  and  bugle  corps.  These  are  assembled 
and  instructed  by  members  of  the  Department  of  Music. 
The  bands  and  drum  and  bugle  corps  add  to  the  interest  and 
beauty  of  the  parade  and  to  the  enjoyment  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience.  The  great  number  of  spectators  along  the 
line  of  march,  parents  and  friends  of  the  cadets,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic applause  which  greeted  the  marchers,  were  most 
gratifying  to  those  who  sponsored  the  Sunday  parade.  There 
were,  as  in  other  war  years,  added  dignity  and  seriousness  in 
the  attitude  of  both  marchers  and  spectators, —  a  reflection  of 
the  awareness  of  the  people  to  the  seriousness  of  the  part  they 
are  playing  in  the  great  world  conflict  of  today. 


Activities 

The  program  of  physical  education  activities  for  boys  was 
based  on  the  National  Physical  Fitness  program  outlined  in 
the  Bulletin  published  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  demonstrated  by  the  members  of  the  New  England 
Regional  Physical  Fitness  Conference  at  Boston  University 
in  November  1942.  This  program  includes  gymnastics, 
combative  activities,  ranger  exercises,  and  grass  drills.  Tests 
for  the  purpose  of  classification  were  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course,  and  the  pupils  were  re-tested  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  determine  progress  and  achievement. 

The  program  of  activities  for  boys  also  included  instruction 
in  swimming.  Through  arrangements  made  by  the  School 
Committee  with  nearby  swimming  pools,  many  boys  were 
taught  to  swim  and  every  boy  in  the  nine  high  schools  for 
boys  was  required  to  pass  a  standard  test  in  swimming. 
Several  thousand  high  school  boys  received  instruction  and 
passed  the  required  test. 
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The  program  of  athletics  for  boys  covered  the  usual  seasonal 
sports  of  football,  hockey,  track  and  field  events,  and  baseball. 
This  program  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  teacher- 
coaches,  of  whom  there  were  fifteen  this  year. 

There  was  one  major  change  in  the  method  of  classification 
for  group  sports.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  eighteen-year-old 
participants,  due  to  war  and  defeuvse  demands,  all  boys  over 
sixteen  were  merged  into  one  class,  those  under  sixteen  were 
arranged  in  two  groups. 

Girls  —  High  School  Grades  —  Physical  Education 

The  program  of  physical  education  activities  for  girls  of 
high  school  grades  followed  that  outlined  in  a  Course  in  Physical 
Education  for  Girls  in  Latin,  Trade,  and  Day  High  Schools, 
and  in  the  Ninth  Grade  of  Intermediate  Schools  (School 
Document  No.  13,  1934),  with  the  addition  of  those  activities 
for  girls  listed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education.  Activities  stressed  the  development  of  endurance, 
stamina,  and  skill. 

The  program  includes  gymnastic  exercises,  conditioning 
activities  —  games,  drills,  and  sports,  and  self-testing  activi- 
ties. Many  of  the  sports  and  games  are  extra-curricular, 
taking  place  after  school  hours,  and  are  optional.  Pupils 
receive  diploma  credit  for  participation.  Swimming  was 
added  to  the  program  of  activities  for  girls,  and  was  carried 
on  in  two  high  schools  for  girls,  following  the  same  procedure 
as  in  the  swimming  program  for  high  school  boys. 

Pupils  are  tested  for  classification  purposes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  determine 
progress  and  achievement. 

In  addition  to  the  required  work  described  above,  every 
pupil  in  grades  IX-XII,  inclusive,  both  boys  and  girls,  is 
required  to  take  part  in  a  daily  setting-up  drill  for  ten  minutes. 
This  drill  is  held  in  the  classrooms,  is  conducted  by  pupil 
leaders,  supervised  by  the  classroom  teacher,  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  physical  education  and  military 
drill.  The  exercises  for  girls'  classes  are  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  teachers  of  physical  education,  are  graded  pro- 
gressively, and  are  uniform  throughout  the  schools.  The 
exercises  used  for  boys  are  taken  directly  from  the  Army 
manual,  and  are  the  same  for  all  grades.  With  the  addition 
of  the  extra  time  allotments  for  physical  education,  this  daily 
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setting-up  drill  program  will  be  omitted  in  the  high  school 
grades  for  both  boys  and    girls  beginning  in  September  1943. 

Health  Education 

In  connection  with  the  extended  physical  education  program 
A  Tentative  Outline  for  Health  Education  Instruction  in 
Grades  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII  has  been  compiled.  (Board  of 
Superintendents'  Circular  No.  10,  1943-44.)  This  will  become 
effective  for  these  grades  in  September  1943.  The  outline 
conforms  with  the  aims  and  objectives  in  health  education 
as  described  in  the  government  manual,  Physical  Fitness 
Through  Health  Education,  a  companion  manual  to  the  Bulletin 
on  Physical  Fitness  Through  Physical  Education. 

The  course  in  health  education  is  to  be  taught  one  period 
a  week  to  boys  of  grades  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII,  and  two  periods 
a  week  to  girls  of  the  same  grades. 

First  Aid 

A  course  in  first  aid  instruction  was  introduced  in  grades 
VII-XII,  inclusive,  in  March  1942  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  This  course  provides  that  in  grades  VII  and 
VIII  instruction  in  first  aid  shall  be  given  during  the  regular 
health  education  period.  In  grades  IX-XII,  inclusive,  it 
provides  that  th^e  instruction  shall  be  given  to  boys  by  the 
drill  instructor  during  one  of  the  required  weekly  periods  of 
military  drill,  and  to  girls  of  these  grades  by  the  teacher  of 
physical  education  during  one  of  the  required  periods  of 
physical  education. 

Intermediate  Schools 

In  the  intermediate  grades  there  are  two  types  of  school, 
as  far  as  physical  education  is  concerned, —  those  with  gym- 
nasium facilities  and  those  without  such  facilities.  In  the 
former  the  program  of  physical  education  activities  for  boys 
and  girls  of  grade  IX  is  modeled  on  that  of  senior  high  school, 
and  consists  of  two  forty-minute  periods  a  week  of  military 
drill  for  boys,  and  of  gymnastic  exercises,  remedial  posture 
work,  dances,  and  games  for  girls.  The  boys  and  girls  in 
grades  VII  and  VIII  have  two  forty-minute  periods  a  week  in 
the  gymnasium,  and  their  program  of  activities  includes 
marching,  gymnastic  exercises,  remedial  posture  work,  dances, 
games,  sports,  stunts,  and  tumbling. 
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In  the  group  of  intermediate  schools  having  no  gymnasium 
facihties,  a  daily  fifteen-minute  period  of  classroom  exercises, 
dances,  and  games,  conducted  by  home  room  teachers,  is, 
provided  for  boys  and  girls  of  grades  VII  and  VIII.  The 
boys  of  grade  IX  have  two  forty-minute  periods  a  week  of 
military  drill  in  the  assembly  hall  under  regularly  appointed 
instructors  of  military  drill.  The  girls  of  grade  IX  have  two 
forty-minute  periods  a  week  in  the  assembly  hall,  the  program 
of  activities  being  conducted  by  a  regular  grade  teacher  who  is 
assigned  for  this  purpose  by  the  master  of  the  school. 

Elementary  Schools 

In  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI,  the  new  course  in  physical  education 
(School  Document  No.  9  —  1939)  is  well  established,  and 
there  have  been  throughout  the  year  an  increasing  number 
of  districts  making  use  of  the  game  period  to  train  the  pupils 
to  play  organized  games  at  recess  time.  The  plan  of  an 
organized  recess  is  a  great  factor  for  safety.  Wherever  the 
plan  is  in  use  there  have  been  no  accidents  at  recess  time  and 
the  children  are  learning  the  valuable  lessons  of  obedience, 
alertness,  and  team  work.  Again  this  year  the  Department 
■of  Physical  Education  has  contributed  to  the  program  of 
home  and  school  associations  in  many  districts  by  assisting 
in  the  programs  offered  to  visiting  parents  by  the  schools. 
There  have  been  demonstrations  of  physical  education  activi- 
ties in'  cooperation  with  other  departments  of  the  schools, 
and  this  cooperation  has  brought  gratifying  results  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  children. 

In  grades  I,  II,  and  III,  a  new  course  in  physical  education 
has  been  in  process  of  preparation  for  the  past  two  years  and 
is  now  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
for  approval  and  authorization.  The  department  hopes  to 
see  the  course  in  print  before  the  end  of  this  school  year. 

This  course  introduces  a  new  feature  into  the  program  of 
activities;  viz.,  a  list  of  exercises  and  activities  for  use  in 
buildings  where  rhythmic  movements  are  restricted  because 
of  building  construction.  This  has  been  made  necessary  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  school  buildings  are  so  constructed 
that  sustained  rhythmic  movement  causes  vibration  of  floors 
and  walls.  Thus  mass  rhythmic  movements  in  these  buildings 
are  restricted  or  prohibited. 
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The  Department  of  School  Buildings  has  prepared  and  is 
having  printed  a  much  needed  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of 
building  restrictions.  The  pamphlet  contains  a  definition  of 
the  type  of,  buildings  and  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  each 
t3rpe,  with  a  complete  list  of  all  school  buildings  and  their 
construction  classification.  It  entailed  a  great  amount  of 
painstaking  work  and  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  thin 
department  and  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  safety  of 
school  children. 

The  posture  program  continues  to  be  a  valuable  part  of  the 
elementary  school  activities,  and  the  results  of  the  specialized 
training  for  the  correction  of  faulty  posture  as  evidenced  is 
the  improved  posture  ratings  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  are 
proof  of  its  efficacy. 

Playgrounds 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  carries  its  program 
of  activities  over  into  the  play  time  of  Boston  school  children 
through  its  connection  with  the  city  playgrounds  and  its 
supervision  of  the  teachers  and  the  program  of  activities- 
carried  on  through  the  season.  The  playgrounds  were  open 
during  the  summer  of  1942  from  July  6  to  August  28;  in  the 
fall,  during  the  month  of  October;  and  in  the  spring  of  1943 
from  April  20  to  June  16.  They  will  be  open  during  this 
summer,  also.  During  the  summer  of  1942  there  were  one 
hundred  ten  school  yards,  twenty-nine  park  corners,  and 
twelve  special  units  in  use;  in  the  fall,  only  eleven  yards 
were  opened.  In  the  spring  of  1943,  one  hundred  ten  yards 
were  again  in  use.  This  year  the  Park  Department  of  the 
City  of  Boston  and  the  George  Robert  White  Fund  have 
added  nine  play  areas  in  congested  sections  to  the  number 
already  in  use. 

To  carry  on  the  work  of  the  playgrounds  the  department 
employed  about  three  hundred  teachers  during  the  season,, 
and  their  work  was  under  the  supervision  of  ten  playground 
supervisors, —  one  permanent  supervisor  of  playgrounds  and 
nine  annually-appointed  supervisors,  chosen  from  the  regular 
staff  of  the  physical  education  department. 

All  playgrounds  are  equipped  with  bean  bags,  bean  bag 
boards,  jump  ropes,  rope  quoits,  volley  balls,  paddle  tennis 
sets,  ping-pong  sets,  and  bowling  boards  and  balls,  for  active 
games.     There  are  also  sand  boxes,  swings,  and  slides  placed 
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under  shelter  for  the  smaller  children  as  well  as  quiet  games  for 
those  who  cannot  take  part  in  the  more  active  games. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  story  hours,  for  handicraft,  for 
dramatics,  and  for  dancing.  Shower  heads  have  been  installed 
on  the  outside  wall  of  school  buildings.  They  are  in  use 
frequently,  and  are  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  and 
comfort  to  the  children  on  hot  summer  days. 

LEARN    TO    SWIM    CAMPAIGN 
The  fourth  annual  Learn  to  Swim  Campaign,  sponsored  by 
the  Boston  School  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  City 
Wide  Boys'  Workers  Conference,  was  conducted  from  April 
19  to  24,  1943. 

Statistics 


Individuals 
Enrolled 


Taught 

to 

Swim 


Attendance 
Totals 


Boys'  Clubs  of  Boston: 

Roxbury  Club 

South  Boston  Club 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association: 

Charlestown 

Huntington 

Hyde  Park 


70 
4 

28 
95 
97 


28 
1 

6 
33 
84 


220 
25 

57 
258 
424 


Total  for  1943. 
Total  for  1941. 
Total  for  1940. 


294 
488 
346 


152 
184 
171 


984 
1,640 
1,020 


Number  of  swim  classes : 

Morning .        .        .56 

Afternoon 17 


Total 

Number  of  schools  participating 


73 


35 


JUNIOR  RED   CROSS 

The  report  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  summarizes  Junior 
Red  Cross  work  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter. 

For  the  first  time  Juniors  have  been  assigned  production 
quotas  from  area  headquarters.  These  requests  are  in  addition 
to  the  usual  work  for  Senior    Red  Cross  production,   local 
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social  agencies,  and  school  projects.  They  include  such 
things  as  hospital  bedroom  slippers,  card  table  covers,  afghans, 
ping-pong  tables,  bedside  tables,  canes,  and  require  an  expanded 
program  in  all  of  the  schools. 

Outstanding  work  has  been  produced  at  the  Dorchester 
High  School  for  Boys  for  Fort  Devens,  Camp  Edwards,  and 
those  served  by  the  Old  Colony  Camp  and  Hospital  Council,  as 
follows:  11  ping-pong  tables,  21  folding  bed  trays,  48  writing 
boards,  42  lap  boards,  63  canes.  Fifteen  hospital  tables  were 
made  at  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  and  enameled  at 
the  South  Boston  High  School. 

Ten  library  book  wagons  for  service  men's  hospitals  and  two 
blackboards  for  the  First  Aid  Department  were  made  at 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

,  Sixty-four  canes  were  made  at  the  Patrick  T.  Campbell 
School.  The  first  canes  sent  from  the  Chapter  to  Chelsea 
Naval  Hospital  were  designed  by  a  teacher  of  this  school. 

Eight  back  rests  made  at  the  George  T.  Angell  School  have 
been  greatly  appreciated  in  the  infirmary  at  Camp  Framing- 
ham.  Following  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  from  the  Red 
Cross  Field  Director: 

"It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  General  Blood  who 
visited  the  camp  the  other  day  commented  on  the  bed 
rests  and  the  bed  trays  during  the  inspection  tour.  So 
many  of  us  have  expressed  our  amazement  that  the 
young  men  could  make  things  as  well  as  these  articles 
are  made.  We  find  that  they  are  much  more  substantial 
and  better  working  than  anything  we  have  seen." 

And  this  from  a  letter  from  a  major  in  the  Medical  Corps: 

"Without  them,  the  patients  must  either  read,  write, 
and  eat  lying  down  or  else  sitting  up  without  any  support 
to  their  backs.  In  spite  of  the  hard  usage  we  have  given 
these  back  rests  every  one  has  stood  up  perfectly.  They 
are  built  like  tanks." 

Seventy  covers  for  the  Braille  edition  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  News  were  made  by  girls  at  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke 
High  School  for  Girls. 

The  Juniors  in  the  Boston  Chapter  may  feel  proud  of  their 
share  in  equipping  the  air-craft  carrier  "Bunker  Hill"  which 
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was  recently  commissioned.  Three  hundred  fourteen  games, 
including  checkers,  cribbage,  chess,  block  and  peg  solitaire, 
were  sent  to  the  ship  through  Camp  and  Hospital  Council. 

Scraps  of  materials  left  from  garment  cutting  have  been 
turned  over  by  the  Production  Department  and  made  into 
lap  robes  and  rugs.  Nineteen  excellent  rugs  have  been  woven 
at  Perkins  Institute  and  Patrick  F.  Gavin  School  and  sent  to 
Camp  Framingham  and  Fort  Myles  Standish. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  wood  was  bought 
for  25  ash  stands  which  were  made  at  the  Hyde  Park  High 
School.     Eighteen  Acey  Ducey  boards  were  also  made  there. 

One  hundred  fifty-seven  Easter  boxes  were  made  in  Boston 
and  Perkins  Institute  kindergartens,  and  sent  to  11  local 
hospitals  for  young  patients. 

Fourth  and  fifth  grades  in  Boston  schools  have  made  a 
valuable  contribution  this  year.  One  hundred  fifty-eight 
classes  made  scrapbooks  for  local  hospitals.  One  hundred 
fifty-seven  portfolios  were  made  for  patients  at  the  Lovell 
General  Hospital  at  Fort  Devens,  also  checker  boards  with 
checkers,  and  25  key  boxes  for  the  Maintenance  Department. 

Fifty  May  Day  baskets  were  made  at  the  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  School,  and  sent  to  a  group  of  patients  at  Chelsea  Naval 
Hospital. 

Sewing  classes  throughout  the  Chapter,  but  particularly 
those  in  the  household  science  and  arts  classes  in  the  Boston 
public  schools,  have  helped  our  production  quota  very  much. 

A  rewarding  piece  of  work  for  a  local  hospital  was  done  at 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School  and  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts.  The  Convalescent  Children's  Committee  of  the  City 
Hospital  asked  the  Junior  Red  Cross  to  supply  bed  jackets 
for  children  suffering  from  rheumatic  heart  disease.  Sixty- 
three  jackets  in  five  sizes  were  made  and  attractively  em- 
broidered. The  following  is  quoted  from  a  most  appreciative 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee: 

"Miss  Houghton  wrote  me  a  glowing  account  of  the 
last  load  of  bed  jackets,  and  this  week  I  saw  them  myself. 
I  do  wish  I  could  make  a  clear  picture  to  the  teacher  and 
the  girls  who  executed  them  with  so  much  imagination, 
skill,  and  care,  of  what  it  means  to  these  particular  children 
to  have  such  a  lovely  gift.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
length  of  rheumatic  fever  —  about  eight  months  in  the 
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hospital,  then  six  months  to  a  year  at  home  in  bed.  So 
there  is  discouragement  to  fight.  The  mothers  go  into 
spasms  of  dehght  over  the  jackets  just  as  much  as  the 
child." 

On  May  7  the  Junior  Committee  and  Council  of  High  School 
Students  held  a  joint  meeting  at  which  the  budget  of  the 
Junior  Service  Fund  was  discussed  and  voted  upon.  It  was 
also  voted  to  send  $1,000  to  the  National  Children's  Fund. 

The  following  schools  have  exchanged  correspondence  during 
the  year: 

Frank  V.  Thompson  School,  Dorchester,  with  Navajo  Indian  Boarding 

School,  Crowpoint,  New  Mexico. 
Joseph  H.  Barnes  School,  East  Boston,  \vith  Kennetcook  Dyke  School, 

Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 
Lowell  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  with  FrankUn  School,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Martin  School,  Roxt^ury,  with  Hamilton  School,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin. 
Roger   Wolcott   School,    Dorchester,  with    Hamilton   School,    LaCrosse, 

Wisconsin. 
Theodore  Lyman  School,  East  Boston,  with  San  Anton  Second  Unit> 

Carolina,  Puerto  Rico. 

Since  July  1,  1942,  34,831  articles  have  been  produced  by 
Juniors  in  schools  and  playgrounds  in  this  Chapter.  This 
does  not  seem  a  large  number  unless  it  is  understood  that 
many  articles  counted  as  one  in  the  total  are  the  work  of  a 
group,  such  as  ping-pong  tables,  book  wagons,  etc.  An  afghan 
with  its  96  squares  is  often  the  product  of  a  class  or  several 
classes. 

Total  figures  for  all  work  for  the  armed  forces  and  for  veterans 

facilities 16,211 

Christmas  boxes  sent  to  children  abroad 928 

For  local  community  service  including  Christmas  distribution 

through  68  agencies 16,040 

Garments  made  in  sewing  classes  for  Chapter  production  quota,  1,652 

34,831 

MUSIC 
Precepts 

During  the  past  school  year  the  following  fundamentals 
relating  to  music  education  have  been  constantly  presented 
to  the  members  of  the  Music  Department: 

1.  To  use  only  the  best  music. 

2.  To  strive  to  have  the  children  learn  some  of  the 
better  type  of  songs  which  may  be  heard  outside  of  school. 
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3.  To  provide  opportunity  through  school  bands, 
orchestras,  glee  clubs,  and  instrumental  classes  for  students 
to  develop  the  necessary  skill  to  enable  them  to  participate 
in  advanced  groups  after  leaving  school. 

4.  To  consider  all  music  periods  as  lessons  in  appre- 
ciation. 

These  recommendations  were  followed  and  great  progress 
in  their  fulfillment  was  shown  by  the  pupils. 

Concerts  to  Pupils  by  Adult  Groups 

Approximately  seven  hundred  fifty  pupils  of  the  Boston 
public  schools,  from  grades  VI  to  XII,  attended  last  season's 
series  of  concerts  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  leadership  of  Wheeler  Beckett.  Programs  were  dis- 
tributed a  week  prior  to  each  concert  and  in  many  cases  music 
teachers  in  the  various  schools  gave  short  music  appreciation 
lectures  to  enable  the  children  to  receive  the  maximum  benefit 
and  enjoyment  from  the  selections. 

Participation 

The  use  of  school  music  groups  in  school  assemblies  has 
increased  substantially.  In  fact,  it  is  the  exception  to  the 
rule  to  find  a  school  program  without  the  participation  of  the 
Music  Department.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  Music 
Department  is  always  ' '  on  exhibition . ' '  The  maj ority  of  school- 
masters,  agree  with  the  following  statement,  which  is  quoted 
from  a  recent  address  by  Mr.  Hobart  Sommers,  principal  of 
the  Austin  High  School,  Chicago:  "All  high  school  principals 
should  know  by  now  that  music  activities  of  the  school,  properly 
articulated  and  integrated  with  a  full  school  program,  are  the 
best  media  for  citizenship  training  and  the  best  carry-over 
toward  later  worthy  use  of  leisure  time." 

As  in  previous  years  the  school  music  organizations  par- 
ticipated in  many  activities  not  directly  connected  with  school 
work  such  as  Memorial  Day,  Patriots'  Day,  Flag  Day,  and  I 
Am  An  American  Day  exercises  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Celebrations. 

This  year  the  music  in  the  street  parade  of  the  Boston  school 
cadets  deserves  especial  commendation  as  the  senior  high 
school  groups  operated  under  great  handicaps.  Many  of  the 
boys  who  left  school  early  in  the  spring  to  help  out  in  various 
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war  activities  voluntarily  reported  to  their  school  music  group 
to  participate  in  the  parade.  There  were  46  music  units; 
viz.: 

11  high  school  bands 

15  high  school  bugle  and  drum  corps 

3  high  school  fife  and  drum  corps 
13  intermediate  school  bands 

4  intermediate  school  bugle  and  drum  corps 

The  Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Band,  assisted  by 
the  Girls'  High  School  Glee  Club,  and  the  Boston  Public 
School  Symphony  Orchestra,  assisted  by  the  Girls'  Latin 
School  Glee  Club,  presented  their  annual  spring  concerts  in 
Jordan  Hall.  Both  concerts  were  given  before  capacity 
audiences  and  were  enthusiastically  received.  Among  the 
numbers  on  the  programs  were  "Praise  Ye  the  Name  of  the 
Lord"  by  Archangelski,  "Raymond  Overture"  by  Thomas, 
and  "Gopak"  by  Moussourgsky. 

Course  of  Study 

Sections  of  the  new  course  of  study  in  music  for  elementary 
schools  were  submitted  for  trial  in  several  of  our  schools. 
The  committee  presenting  this  new  course  reported  that  it 
had  proved  generally  successful.  However,  before  its  final 
adoption  a  few  changes  seem  advisable  and  it  is  planned  to 
have  the  course  ready  for  approval  early  next  year. 

Good  Neighbor  Policy 

The  Music  Department  assisted  in  stressing  the  "Good 
Neighbor  Policy"  through  the  presentation  of  special  programs 
of  South  American  music  and  the  music  of  the  other  allied 
nations. 

Type  of  Music  to  be  Taught 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  schools  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  are  teaching  some  of  the  cheap  popular  songs. 
In  fact,  several  school  textbooks  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  the  poorer  type  of  popular  songs  have  recently  appeared  on 
the  market.  It  is  the  consensus  of  the  members  of  the  Music 
Department  that  all  good  music,  from  Jerome  Kern  to  Brahms, 
should  be  taught  and  that  this  wave  of  rather  superficial  type 
of  music  should  not  be  encouraged. 
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Objectives 

The  following  recommendations  should  be  given  consideration 
in  the  near  future : 

1.  More  time  should  be  given  to  music,  especially  in  high 
school.  Course  in  harmony,  appreciation,  and  history  should 
be  offered.  The  Coudert  Report  recommends  that  more  time 
be  devoted  to  the  cultural  subjects. 

2.  Boston  should  prepare  pupils  in  music  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  secure  college  credit. 

3.  A  vocational  school  devoted  entirely  to  special  work  in 
music,  similar  to  the  Metropolitan  Vocational  School  in  New 
York,  should  be  established. 

Naturally  war  conditions  hindered  the  work  of  the  Music 
Department  considerably.  Manufacture  of  phonographs  and 
brass  and  metal  instruments  has  been  discontinued  because 
of  the  vital  need  of  metal  for  war  materials.  In  many  high 
schools,  pupils  of  senior  and  junior  years  were  allowed  to 
leave  school  early  in  the  year  to  do  war  work.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare the  graduation  music  in  some  of  the  high  schools,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  rehearsals  in  the  evening.  In  one  high  school, 
practically  the  entire  school  orchestra  had  been  excused  from 
school  and  the  Music  Department  members  who  instructed 
in  the  school  formed  a  small  instrumental  group  to  furnish 
the  music  at  the  graduating  exercises. 

The  assistants  in  music  volunteered  as  a  group  to  assist  the 
Red  Cross  in  training  volunteer  leaders  to  conduct  community 
singing.  Meetings  were  held  and  the  assistants  in  music 
gave  illustrated  lectures  on  conducting  and  suggested  the  songs 
which  are  especially  adaptable  for  community  singing.  The 
sophomore  class  at  Teachers  College  was  given  instruction  in 
the  art  of  conducting  mass  singing  in  shelters. 

The  air  raid  songs  sent  from  this  office  last  year  are  being 
continued.  Often,  when  the  pupils  were  singing  the  official 
song  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  obligato  accompaniment  was 
provided  by  airplanes  droning  overhead. 

The  government  has  recognized  the  use  of  music  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  war  effort.  Patriotic  music  has  been  stressed 
in  accordance  with  a  speech  of  Mr.  John  W.  Studebaker, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  which  he  said 
that  at  this  time  he  would  prefer  to  hear  patriotic  music  rather 
than  English  madrigals. 
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In  spite  of  the  unusual  conditions  which  existed  last  year, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  director  that  the  Music  Department 
accomplished  most  of  its  objectives. 


HOUSEHOLD   SCIENCE  AND   ARTS 
Contribution  to  the  War  Program 

This  year  the  war  has  continued  to  place  increasing  demands 
upon  the  homemaker  with  a  corresponding  responsibility  on 
the  Household  Science  and  Arts  Department.  The  teachers 
of  household  science  and  arts  have  aimed  to  make  pupils 
realize  that  the  outcome  of  the  war  will  be  affected  by  the 
contribution  of  each  member  of  the  family  and  that  the  home 
executive  must  not  be  indifferent  to  her  task.  The  home- 
maker  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  national  problem  now  and 
even  when  victory  comes  there  must  not  be  a  laissez-faire 
attitude. 

In  World  War  I,  as  in  this  war,  the  motivating  spirit  in  the 
Household  Science  and  Arts  Department  has  been  to  keep 
before  the  girls  this  recommendation:  "Keep  Sweet."  In 
stimulating  the  girls  with  the  desire  to  win  the  fray,  the  aim 
has  been  to  avoid  fostering  any  bitterness.  At  the  same  time 
teachers  have  tried  to  have  the  girls  feel  their  responsibility 
and  to  be  resolute  and  determined  in  their  efforts  for  victory. 

Child  Care 

A  course  in  child  care  for  all  girls  in  grades  IV-X,  inclusive, 
was  adopted  in  April  1942  and  the  work  was  started  in  all 
grades  in  September  1942.  In  following  this  course  there  has 
been  a  happy  and  joyous  response  from  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  work  has  given  happiness  to  the  girls  in  the  lower  grades 
and  in  the  upper  classes  the  pupils  have  taken  an  earnest, 
serious  attitude  toward  the  study  of  child  care.  While  ful- 
filling the  utilitarian  purpose  of  giving  girls  the  knowledge 
and  skill  to  care  properly  for  children  in  the  enforced  absence 
of  parents,  it  has  also  succeeded  in  extending,  a  worthwhile 
training  in  family  relationships,  by  emphasizing  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  that  come  when  there  is  a  baby  in  the  family. 
In  almost  every  school  assembly  exercises  have  been  given 
featuring  child  care.  Parents  have  been  invited  to  these 
assemblies  and  they  have  given  enthusiastic  approval  to  the 
work. 
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Rationing 

In  the  household  science  classes  the  requirements  of  World 
War  II  have  been  specific.  The  shortage  of  sugar  and  coffee, 
and  the  later  rationing  of  these  items,  gave  the  housekeeper 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  but  did  not  present  a  real  problem 
in  meeting  dietary  needs.  As  there  has  been  an  over  consump- 
tion of  sugar  and  coffee  in  this  country  for  many  years,  the 
health  of  individuals  is  more  likely  to  benefit  from  these 
restrictions. 

The  point  rationing  of  canned  goods,  meat  and  fat,  together 
with  the  high  cost  of  fresh  vegetables,  presented  a  much  more 
serious  dietary  problem  to  the  homemaker  in  attempting  to 
supply  her  family  with  the  proper  nutriments  for  health. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  point  system  of  rationing  foods, 
teachers  of  household  science  have  devoted  a  part  of  each 
lesson  to  emphasizing  the  study  of  present-day  food  budgets. 
Consideration  was  given  to  the  problems  connected  with 
allocating  food  rationing  stamps  in  order  to  secure  correct 
dietary  allowances. 

"Share  the  Meat"  Program 

In  the  ''Share  the  Meat"  program,  which  was  launched  in 
December  1942  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  teachers  of 
foods  had  a  definite  program  in  spreading  information,  as  well 
as  actively  engaging  the  cooperation  of  the  children  and  of 
their  parents  in  this  food  problem.  At  that  time  it  was  esti- 
mated that  for  1943,  if  civilians  were  allowed  to  buy  all  the 
meat  they  wanted,  21  billion  pounds  would  have  been  used. 

The  estimate  was  as  follows: 

Meat  production  1943  ...  24  billion  pounds 
Army,  Navy,  and  lend-lease  .  6|  billion  pounds 
Civilian  use 17^  billion  pounds 

It  was  originally  planned  by  the  Federal  authorities  that 
restricted  or  rationed  meats  would  be  retail  cuts  of  beef,  pork, 
Iamb,  mutton,  and  veal,  and  that  poultry  and  the  variety 
meats  would  not  be  rationed.  The  variety  meats  included 
head  cheese,  souse,  scrapple,  tongue,  brains,  pig's  feet,  liver,^ 
kidney,  heart,  sweetbreads,  and  tripe.  However,  when  point 
rationing  became  effective  March  29,  1943,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary, due  to  meat  shortages,  to  include  the  variety  meats  as 
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rationed  items.  As  the  organs  of  animals  spoil  very  readily, 
these  were  not  suitable  to  ship  overseas.  Therefore,  the 
organs  from  the  animals  that  produced  24  billion  pounds  of 
restricted  meats  were  made  available  for  civilian  use.  This 
year  the  teachers  of  household  science  have  given  special 
instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  cooking  variety  meats  and 
have  emphasized  that  recent  dietary  research  has  given  evidence 
of  the  high  nutrition  value  of  the  organs. 
The  teachers  of  household  science  had  the  responsibility  to 

(1)  Interpret  the  "Share  the  Meat"  program  wherever 
possible 

(2)  Assure  civilians  that  they  will  not  suffer  nutrition- 
ally with  17^  billion  pounds  plus  "variety"  meats  plus 
"alternates"  if  they  eat  a  well-balanced  diet  otherwise 

(3)  Assist  homemakers  in  preparing  the  "variety'* 
meats  and  "alternates"  so  they  will  be  palatable  and 
acceptable  to  their  families 

Canning  Demonstrations 

In  connection  with  the  Boston  Victory  Garden  Campaign 
and  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Katharine  C.  McDonnell,. 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  teachers  of  household 
science  conducted  canning  demonstrations  to  which  the  public 
was  invited  on  the  afternoon  of  June  10,  1943.  These  demon- 
strations were  held  in  the  household  science  department  of 
every  intermediate  school  and  all  senior  high  schools  of  the 
city  and  were  publicized  by  the  schools,  the  press,  and  the 
radio.  In  that  way,  everyone  interested  in  learning  how  to 
can  was  introduced  to  the  most  approved  method  of  preserving 
food.  These  demonstrations  were  planned  as  the  beginning 
of  an  extensive  program  in  canning,  to  be  conducted  during 
the  summer  of  1943  in  connection  with  victory  gardens. 

Clothing 

The  work  done  by  the  sewing  and  dressmaking  classes  in 
connection  with  the  present  needs  of  the  community  has  been 
extensive.  Making  over  clothes  has  always  been  a  requisite 
of  the  dressmaking  classes.  This  year  the  scarcity  of  material, 
as  well  as  the  advance  in  price  of  yard  goods,  has  presented 
the  necessity  of  renovating  garments.  Renovating  woolen 
dresses  into  warm  little  suits  for  younger  brothers  or  sisters 
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has  been  a  frequent  problem  of  the  girls  in  the  clothing  classes. 
Making  eight-gore  skirts  from  castoff  trousers  was  another 
satisfying  project  for  a  great  many  girls.  Scraps  of  leftover 
material  were  frequently  used  to  make  quilts  that  were  sent 
to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  reports  that  the  quality  of  the  work  sent  to  the  Red 
Cross  by  the  clothing  classes  of  the  Boston  schools  has  been 
better  and  better  each  year  and  that  the  response  was  excellent 
when  that  Chapter  asked  for  utility  bags  on  short  notice. 
The  sewing  classes  in  the  Boston  schools  completed  1,829  of 
these  bags  for  the  Red  Cross  to  be  presented  to  the  men  in 
service.  In  addition  the  following  items  were  supplied:  Boys' 
shirts,  women's  dresses,  hot  water  bottle  covers,  rompers,  slips, 
children's  blouses,  coats,  snow  suits,  men's  pajamas,  children's 
dresses,  bedroom  slippers,  card  table  covers,  bed  jackets, 
afghans,  woven  rugs,  wristlets. 

MANUAL   ARTS 
1.     Fine  Arts  Division 
Art  in  War  Time  Education 

The  growing  pressure  of  war  has  affected  the  art  education 
program  at  every  age  level.  While  some  school  time  is  lost 
during  periods  of  rationing  and  other  interruptions  new  interests 
are  aroused  by  local  activities  in  connection  with  the  war  effort. 
Such  vivid  experiences  as  collection  of  scrap  metal  are  dra- 
matically expressed  in  drawing  and  painting.  Whenever 
opportunity  offers  the  children  turn  gladly  to  their  crayons, 
pencils,  and  brushes  to  express  their  thoughts  and  relieve 
nervous  tension  by  picturing  their  ideas  and  moods.  Lessons 
in  design  more  than  ever  emphasize  order  and  beauty  as  a 
basic  part  of  civilized  life.  Creation  of  beautiful  patterns  has 
served  the  common  people  of  all  lands  and  all  ages  as  a  means 
of  personal  comfort  and  spiritual  growth.  The  arts  in  war 
time  provide  some  balance  and  stability  to  children  in  school. 

Inasmuch  as  the  first  grade  class  of  1942  will  be  the  high 
school  graduating  class  of  1954,  we  believe  we  are  justified  in 
emphasizing  human  values  for  all  pupils,  especially  those 
whose  adult  years  will  begin  with  the  peace  problems  following 
the  war.  We  have,  therefore,  held  to  our  basic  three-part 
program    of    pictorial    expression,    creative    design,    and    art 
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appreciation.  Power  developed  in  the  drawing  classes  is  at 
the  service  of  school,  community,  and  government  as  needed. 
Upper  grade  classes  are  increasingly  ready  and  able  to  produce 
posters,  illustrations,  lettered  signs,  charts,  maps,  diagrams, 
symbolic  emblems,  and  useful  articles  combining  skills 
developed  in  several  departments.  It  is  impossible  to  enu- 
merate the  goods  and  services  which  the  pupils  and  teachers 
are  contributing  to  the  world,  but  it  is  a  very  real  and  great 
experience  for  all  concerned  and  we  try  to  make  it  educational, 
not  merely  child  labor.  The  arts  serve  to  raise  work  above 
the  level  of  drudgery  by  enlisting  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
brain. 

Junior  Red  Cross 

Schools  have  done  more  and  better  work  than  ever  to  meet 
civilian  and  military  needs.  A  new  moving  picture  in  color 
shows  girls  of  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls 
design  classes  making  ninety  Braille  book  covers  with  raised 
patterns  built  up  in  Gesso  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  seeing  fingers 
of  the  blind.  This  was  a  special  problem  worked  out  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Red  Cross.  Miss  Paulina  V.  Burns, 
of  the  fine  arts  division  of  the  department  of  manual  arts, 
cooperated  with  Miss  Katherine  L.  Mannix  of  the  art  depart- 
ment of  the  high  school  to  complete  the  project  successfully. 
These  book  covers  are  to  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  samples  of  well  designed  books. 

Thousands  of  book  marks  are  being  made  for  the  soldiers. 
The  novelty  of  ideas,  rhymed  humor,  and  clever,  original 
designs  in  color  are  proof  of  individual  invention  among  the 
pupils  of  all  grades. 

Art  Week 

American  art  week,  first  week  in  November,  is  sponsored 
by  the  American  Artists  Professional  League  and  celebrated  in 
all  states  of  the  Union. 

Having  received  the  gold  medal  in  1941  we  were  happy  to 
win  first  honors  again  for  "Distinguished  Service  in  Art"  as 
reported  in  1943.  This  time  we  received  an  oil  painting  entitled 
"Sunday  at  Rancho  de  Taos,"  painted  in  New  Mexico  by  Nils 
Hogner  of  New  York  City.  This  is  available  as  a  loan  to 
schools  to  inspire  still  better  work. 
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For  a  full  report  of  Boston  activities  see  "High  Lights  of 
Art  Week,"  page  17  of  Boston  Teachers  News  Letter  for 
April  1943,  by  Margaret  D.  Stone,  chairman  of  the  1942 
celebration. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art 

One  of  the  happiest  events  of  the  year  was  an  invitation 
from  William  G.  Russell  Allen,  vice  president  of  the  institute, 
to  organize  a  free  Saturday  morning  class  of  public  school 
pupils  interested  in  drawing  and  painting.  Special  furniture 
was  designed  and  made,  materials  furnished,  and  a  teacher 
employed. 

The  class  met  on  October  24,  1942,  with  24  pupils  from 
nearby  schools.  Grades  III-VIII  were  represented.  No 
formal  course  was  followed.  Pupils  were  invited  to  draw  and 
paint  any  subject  or  theme  they  chose  with  inspiration  and 
guidance  from  the  art  teacher  who  was  selected  from  our  own 
qualified  list,  a  graduate  of  the  Art  Scholarship  Class  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

During  the  winter  high  school  pupils  asked  to  be  admitted 
and  in  spite  of  bitter  weather  the  attendance  averaged  25  young 
people.  A  fire  in  the  building  at  210  Beacon  street  closed  the 
institute  in  April,  but  in  September  we  look  forward  to  even 
greater  opportunities  in  new  quarters  on  Newbury  street. 

Eastern  Arts  Association 

Due  to  war  restrictions  all  large  meetings  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Eastern  Arts  Association  were 
canceled.  The  art  teachers  of  eastern  Massachusetts  were 
invited  by  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  to  hold  an  all-day 
Saturday  session  in  the  museum  on  Saturday,  April  10,  1943. 
The  program  and  attendance  proved  that  art  education  is  very 
much  alive  to  war  needs  and  peace  time  plans. 

Exhibitions 

While  no  large  city  exhibits  were  possible  the  work  of  Boston 
pupils  was  included  in  several  important  shows  in  this  and  other 
cities. 

A  grade  I  easel  painting  won  a  medal  in  the  Cultural  Olympics 
Festival  Exhibition. 

Six  paintings  submitted  were  all  included  in  the  Young 
America  Paints  exhibit  circulated  through  the  United  States. 
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Five  mounts  of  patriotic  themes  were  shown  in  the  National 
Exhibition  of  High  School  War  Art  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nineteen  posters  were  loaned  to  the  Boston  Fire  Department 
for  use  in  the  Fire  Prevention  campaign. 

Branch  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the  city  showed  drawings  and 
paintings  by  children  during  Art  Week.  They  invite  exhibits 
each  year  as  children's  work  attracts  many  visitors. 

Schools  in  Pennsylvania  sent  for  samples  of  children's  work 
from  grades  I-IX  to  inspire  teachers  and  pupils.  Brookline 
schools  enjoyed  similar  help. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company  asked  for  a  series  of  small  exhibits 
beginning  in  June  with  an  ''Out  for  Victory"  exhibit. 

Thus  the  year  ends  with  evidence  of  educational  progress  in 
spite  of  restricted  activities,  loss  of  pupil  numbers  in  high  and 
intermediate  schools,  loss  of  time  in  the  school  week,  displace- 
ment of  cultural  experiences  by  immediate  war  demands,  and 
all  the  minor  sacrifices  necessary  for  victory.  The  art  program 
lends  itself  to  human  needs  and  aspirations  in  every  situation. 

2.     Mechanic  Arts 
War  Production  Training 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  associated  with  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  is  that  of  furnishing  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  properly  trained  men  for  the  service  and  for 
war  industries.  The  War  Department  has  stated  that  the 
demands  of  the  service  require  sixty-three  specialists  from  each 
hundred  men  inducted  into  the  armed  forces;  also,  that  the 
services  of  four  to  seven  industrial  workers  are  required  to  pro- 
vide essential  war  equipment  for  each  man  at  the  front,  but 
it  has  been  impossible  to  maintain  either  of  these  standards. 

Vocational  schools  and  engineering  institutions  throughout 
the  country  have  trained  more  than  four  million  workers  since 
July  1940  in  an  effort  to  help  the  manpower  situation  and  they 
will  continue  with  their  efforts  so  long  as  trainee  material  is 
available.  Two  years  ago  a  concerted  effort  was  made  to 
interest  industry  in  female  workers,  but  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country  the  response  was  negligible  for  a  long  period. 
Today  the  situation  is  entirely  different.  Industry  is  so 
anxious  to  obtain  the  services  of  women  that  even  the  unskilled 
are  advertised  for  and  gladly  accepted,  and  adequate  training 
at  attractive  wages  is  provided  for  them  within  the  industrial 
plants.     A  great  many  men  and  women  who  are  physically 
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handicapped  have  been  accepted  under  similar  conditions  and 
they  are  contributing  their  share  to  the  vast  war  production 
problem  with  very  creditable  results. 

Boston's  training  centers  for  war  production  purposes  have 
continuously  rendered  efficient  service  since  this  project  was 
first  established  in  July  1940  and  during  this  period  several 
thousands  of  trainees  have  been  prepared  to  take  their  places 
in  industry.  Many  of  these  have  made  highly  creditable 
records  in  the  work  for  which  they  were  trained.  For  several 
months  past  the  supply  of  trainees  has  been  steadily  diminish- 
ing, particularly  since  the  Work  Projects  Administration  was 
legislated  out  of  existence  in  April  1943.  Another  phase  of 
training  with  which  the  Boston  staff  has  been  associated 
involved  instruction  for  the  National  Youth  Administration 
in  machine  shop  practice,  patternmaking,  foundry  practice, 
sheet  metal  work,  radio,  electric  welding,  and  mechanical 
drafting.  All  of  this  work  has  been  discontinued  since  the 
National  Youth  Administration  was  also  legislated  out  of 
existence.  At  present  the  only  trainees  available  from  other 
than  the  Army  and  Navy  sources  are  a  few  men  from  non- 
essential business  who  attend  either  machine  shop  or  electric 
welding  classes  four  hours  per  day  on  five  days  of  the  week  in 
preparation  for  entrance  into  war  industry  when  necessary. 
The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  assigned  a 
group  of  women  from  their  science  laboratories  to  receive 
machine  shop  instruction  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
For  several  months  a  large  group  of  men  and  women  from  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  studied  machine  shop  practice  and  related 
work  in  classes  held  at  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  but 
eventually  this  work  served  its  purpose  and  was  discontinued. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  class  in  advanced  mechanical  drafting 
which  was  conducted  in  this  same  school  for  trainees  from  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Army. 

At  the  present  time  machine  shop  and  related  work  instruc- 
tion for  trainees  from  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  is  being  furnished 
in  the  East  Boston  and  Hyde  Park  High  Schools,  also  in  the 
Patrick  A.  Collins  building  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  all  of  the  latter  group  of  trainees  being  women. 
The  machine  shop  in  Teachers  College  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  type  in  the  country.  Twelve  fine  radio  laboratories  were 
installed  in  Teachers  College  in  order  that  radio  instruction 
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might  be  available  for  Army  trainees  from  the  First  Service 
Command,  and  a  highly  efficient  type  of  instruction  has  been 
given  to  the  men  and  women  in  the  various  classes. 

A  high  grade  type  of  work  is  being  accomplished  at  the 
Brighton  High  School,  where  the  W  O  W's  (Women  Ordnance 
Workers)  from  the  Ordnance  Division  of  the  Army  are  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  automobile  mechanics.  At  the  conclusion 
of  their  training  course  they  are  sent  to  Fort  Devens  and  other 
Army  centers  where  they  are  assigned  to  automotive  main- 
tenance and  repairs,  thus  releasing  Army  men  for  active  service. 
This  work  has  been  highly  commended  by  Army  and  State 
authorities. 

A  course  in  ordnance  inspection  is  still  being  maintained  in 
the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  from  which  many  graduates  have 
been  placed  in  responsible  positions  in  industry.  Machine 
shop  and  electric  welding  courses  are  being  conducted  in  the 
Boston  Trade  High  School  and  the  South  Boston  High  School 
for  men  employed  in  non-essential  business,  and  it  is  probably 
true  that  many  of  these  men  will  soon  enter  war  industrial 
plants. 

In  October  1942  a  considerable  number  of  senior  boys  from 
the  Boston  high  schools  volunteered  to  take  machine  shop  and 
welding  training  for  four  hours  daily,  after  the  close  of  the 
school  sessions.  Eventually  many  of  these  entered  industry 
where  they  are  succeeding  well.  Due  to  the  greatly  increased 
demand  for  help  in  war  industries,  the  School  Committee 
authorized  all  boys  and  girls  in  the  senior  classes  of  the  high 
and  vocational  schools  who  were  interested  to  leave  school  and 
enter  essential  industries  or  take  War  Production  Training 
courses  to  prepare  for  such  work.  Diplomas  were  granted  on 
the  basis  of  satisfactory  achievement  and  attendance  while 
thus  employed.  Coordinators  and  vocational  guidance  coun- 
selors visited  these  students  in  the  various  plants  where  they 
were  employed,  and  in  May  1943  follow-up  records  were  sub- 
mitted which  made  a  favorable  report  of  progress.  The  salary 
schedule  submitted  for  these  young  workers  indicated  that 
the  minimum  for  a  forty-hour  week  was  fourteen  dollars,  while 
the  maximum  quoted  was  ninety-four  dollars  and  sixty-one 
cents.  This  report  concerned  the  work  of  twelve  hundred 
students.  One  high  school  coordinator  reported  that  a  student- 
graduate  from  his  school  had  received  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
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four  dollars  for  one  week's  work,  but  this  undoubtedly  repre- 
sented working  through  a  double  shift  six  or  seven  days  per 
week. 

In  response  to  an  urgent  request  from  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Education,  another  group 
of  about  one  hundred  sixty  high  school  students  were  released 
early  in  the  spring  of  1943  to  take  a  ten-day  course  of  training 
in  electric  welding,  after  which  they  were  to  enter  the  Hingham 
and  Fore  River  shipbuilding  plants,  there  to  complete  needed 
training  and  be  employed  as  spot  welders.  Today  these  two 
plants  are  seeking  to  obtain  five  thousand  more  welders; 
therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  schools  may  again  be  asked 
to  help  in  the  emergency. 

At  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  machine  shop  instruction  is 
being  given  to  a  group  of  trainees  from  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company,  of  Boston,  and  War  Production  Training  instructors 
are  conducting  classes  in  the  plants  of  at  least  six  big  industrial 
concerns,  while  more  firms  are  expected  to  resort  to  this  type 
of  in-plant  training. 

What  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  Boston's  training 
program  is  indeed  problematical,  but  the  prediction  has  been 
made  that  a  syitem  of  vocational  training  for  rehabilitation 
purposes  undoubtedly  will  "keep  the  wheels  turning." 

A  considerable  share  of  the  credit  for  whatever  measure  of 
success  may  have  been  achieved  in  the  War  Production  Train- 
ing program  is  due  the  Boston  school  officials  for  their  wise 
counsel  and  hearty  cooperation;  also  to  the  Department  of 
School  Buildings  for  its  constant  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  various  equipments  used  so 
steadily  for  three  years  for  training  purposes. 

Apprentice=Journeyman  Classes 

The  ever-increasing  demand  for  men  in  the  armed  forces 
and  in  war  industries  has  caused  the  discontinuance  of  many 
apprentice-journeyman  classes  formerly  associated  with  this 
program.  Many  of  the  men  have  entered  the  service  or  have 
been  detailed  to  special  work  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
and  of  those  remaining  here  a  large  number  are  employed  in 
such  varying  shifts  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
assemble  a  class  of  satisfactory  size  at  any  given  period. 
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During  the  past  season  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain  the 
following  classes  as  a  part  of  this  program: 

Sheet  Metal  Work  .  South  Boston  High  School 

Mathematics  for  Machinists        .  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
Mathematics       and       Blueprint 

Reading  for  Foundrymen    .  Roxbury  Steel  Foundry 

In  June  1943  both  morning  and  evening  classes  were  opened 
in  the  Boston  Trade  High  School  to  afford  instruction  to 
stationary  firemen  and  engineers  desirous  of  preparing  for 
State  examinations.  Eighty-five  men  applied  for  entrance  to 
these  classes,  but  only  fifty  could  attend  at  the  stated  periods 
because  of  the  varying  shifts  in  which  they  were  employed. 
This  work  is  progressing  favorably. 

Department  of  Manual  Arts 

The  program  of  this  department  has  been  seriously  affected 
during  the  past  year  by  the  loss  of  teachers,  of  whom  about 
fifty  on  the  permanent  and  temporary  lists  have  entered  the 
armed  forces  in  various  capacities.  In  addition  to  these  losses, 
one  instructor  died  and  another  retired.  This  condition  has 
necessitated  changes  in  the  time  allotment  for  some  shop 
classes  but  this  has  been  minimized  so  far  as  possible. 

There  has  been  a  surprisingly  small  loss  of  pupils  from  the 
shop  classes  in  the  intermediate  and  elementary,  schools  and 
this  undoubtedly  is  due  to  the  strong  interest  of  the  pupils  in 
all  shop  subjects,  especially  during  a  period  in  which  industrial 
needs  are  being  stressed  throughout  the  country.  The  post 
war  revival  of  consumer  production  undoubtedly  will  afford 
good  employment  opportunities  to  those  whose  education 
includes  some  well-planned  industrial  work,  and  this  pos- 
sibility is  being  generally  reflected  in  the  educational  curricula 
of  the  country. 

Enrollments 

Grade  VI  —  The  enrollment  figures  for  the  mechanic  arts 
•course  indicate  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent,  which  compares  very 
favorably  with  a  decrease  of  43  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year. 
There  was  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  the  manual  training 
classes.  These  figures  represent  an  increase  of  4  per  cent  for 
the  grade. 
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Grades  VII  and  VIII  —  Mechanic  arts  classes  in  these  two 
grades  increased  3  per  cent,  while  manual  training  decreased 
9  per  cent  —  a  net  decrease  for  these  grades  of  4  per  cent. 

Grade  IX  —  There  was  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  in  the 
mechanic  arts  classes  and  a  decrease  of  38  per  cent  in  the 
minor  classes.  Technical  drafting  showed  an  increase  of  58 
per  cent.  These  figures  show  a  net  gain  of  15  per  cent  for  the 
grade. 


Statistics 


October  Shop  Enrollment 


1941 

1942 

Percentage  op 

Increase 

Decrease 

Grade  VI: 

356 
4,129 

331 
4,347 

5 

7 

Totals   .             

4,485 

4,678 

4 

Grades  VII  and  VIII: 

3,863 
5,353 

3,994 

4,892 

3 

9 

Totals 

9,216 

8,886 

— 

4 

Grade  IX,  Intermediate: 

Major   (Mechanic  Arts,  including  drawing  in 
1941  figure) 

2,117 
252 
210 

162 

2,393 
156 
332 

273 

13 
58 
69 

38 

Grade  IX,  High  School: 

Totals ..... 

2,741 

3,154 

15 

90 
952 

33 
680 

90 
550 

31 
650 

— 

Clubs 

42 

6 

Special  Classes 

4 

Grand  totals 

18,197 

18,039 

— 

1 

Shop  Instruction 

Shop  classes  in  the  high,  intermediate,  and  elementary- 
schools  have  continued  their  efforts  to  render  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  various  agencies  involved  in  the  progress  of 
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the  Allied  cause.  The  demands  for  such  service  have  been  so 
numerous  and  the  response  so  generous  that  the  customary 
routine  of  work  in  many  of  the  classes  has  entirely  disappeared. 
A  large  quantity  of  toys  and  games  has  been  made  for  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  Civilian  Defense  Committee  has  received 
many  items  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  their 
timely  work. 

Model  Airplane  Project 

Naval  authorities  were  anxious  to  have  an  augmented 
supply  of  model  planes  available  for  their  use  in  training  centers, 
and  the  various  school  shops  have  responded  nobly.  The 
summer  shipment  of  model  planes  sent  out  on  July  10,  1942, 
brought  the  previous  total  up  to  5,413,  and  during  the  school 
year  1942-43  an  extra  effort  was  made  to  surpass  the  record 
of  the  preceding  year,  with  the  result  that  there  were  6,228 
shipped  this  school  year.  This  record  reflects  a  great  deal 
of  credit  on  the  ability  of  the  assigned  project  supervisor  and 
the  many  instructors  and  pupils  who  worked  early  and  late 
in  order  that  Boston's  quota  might  be  completed.  The 
problem  of  packing  these  planes  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
would  be  a  minimum  of  damage  due  to  transportation  was 
solved  satisfactorily,  to  the  credit  of  a  group  of  volunteer 
women  who  spent  many  long  days  in  this  work.  The  Railway 
Express  sent  a  letter  to  the  department,  in  which  the  officials 
highly  commended  those  who  packed  and  boxed  the  planes  for 
shipment. 

The  June  shipment  marked  the  virtual  end  of  the  project 
for  Boston,  although  the  time  will  be  extended  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1943,  in  order  that  planes  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion may  be  completed.  Many  letters  have  been  received 
from  officials  and  enlisted  personnel  in  various  camps  and 
training  centers,  all  of  which  expressed  a  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  availability  of  these  models  and  of  their  value  for  training 
purposes. 

Training  School  for  Teacher^  of  Mechanic  Arts 

The  student  personnel  in  this  school  has  been  greatly  reduced 
during  the  past  year,  thus  limiting  the  number  of  men  who 
could  be  assigned  to  temporary  teaching.  Seven  candidates 
are  available  for  the  freshman  class  this  fall  as  a  result  of  the 
entrance  examination  held  in  May,  and  it  is  hoped  that  three 
or  four  more  may  be  eligible  after  the  special  examination  in 
August. 
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Nine  of  the  ten  young  women  who  took  a  special  training 
course  in  the  summer  of  1942  have  rendered  valuable  service 
as  temporary  teachers  in  the  sixth  grade  shops,  and  it  is  expected 
that  seven  will  return  in  September.  Efforts  were  made  to 
interest  a  second  group  of  high  school  students  and  girls  from 
college  in  a  similar  training  course,  but  without  success. 

Educational  psychology  and  English  are  the  only  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  which  require  attendance  at  Teachers 
College.  All  of  the  remaining  subjects  are  taught  at  the  school 
by  members  of  the  department. 

The  majority  of  the  intermediate  shop  teachers  in  the  Boston 
schools  are  graduates  of  the  Training  School,  which  is  also 
well  represented  in  other  sections  of  New  England  and  in 
New  York, 


Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

The  work  of  the  agricultural  pupils  during  the  present  war 
emergency  is  most  commendable.  About  90  per  cent  are 
doing  farm  work,  the  remainder  having  joined  the  armed 
forces  or  entered  war  industries. 

A  large  number  of  the  graduates  are  in  the  armed  forces, 
many  being  engaged  in  specialized  work  in  the  Army.  One 
graduate  is  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment in  charge  of  food  preparation  research.  Many  others 
are  engaged  in  blood  plasma  research,  wood  preservation, 
rubber  research,  and  other  types  of  work. 

Encouraging  reports  are  being  made  on  the  work  of  the 
graduates.  About  75  per  cent  are  directly  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture or  kindred  lines.  Many  are  carrying  on  avocationally  in 
conducting  farms,  large  forestry  projects,  raising  live  stock, 
and  home  gardening.  The  agricultural  department  is  now 
completing  its  twenty-fifth  year,  and  has  justified  its  establish- 
ment after  World  War  I. 

When  the  Massachusetts  Farm  Volunteers  were  organized j 
Mr.  John  B.  Casey,  head  master  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  High 
School,  was  appointed  supervisor  for  Suffolk  County,  his  ter- 
ritory also  including  Revere  and  Chelsea.  Many  hundreds  of 
school  pupils  were  placed  and  are  being  supervised  under  his 
efficient  direction,  and  they  are  rendering  excellent  service  in  a 
vital  phase  of  war  activities. 
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High  Schools 

Students  and  graduates  of  cooperative  high  schools  have 
been  in  great  demand,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  several 
hundred  more  students  could  have  been  placed  in  industry- 
had  they  been  available.  The  types  of  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged  and  the  salaries  they  earn  indicate  definitely  that 
there  is  and  always  will  be  a  worthwhile  opportunity  in  indus- 
try for  cooperative  students  who  will  strive  to  succeed  in  their 
high  educational  work. 

At  various  periods  during  the  past  three  years  many  of  the 
cooperative  instructors  have  assumed  extra  teaching  respon- 
sibilities in  the  War  Production  Training  program,  serving 
during  afternoons  and  evenings.  Their  timely  assistance  has 
been  appreciated. 

The  accompanying  chart  indicates  the  cooperative  industrial 
enrollment  as  of  October  1,  1942;  also  the  percentage  of  gain 
or  loss  when  compared  with  enrollments  of  October  1,  1941. 


High  School               * 

Year 

Per  Cent 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Brighton 

60 
80 
71 
50 
73 
24 
80 
80 

58 
46 
40 
40 
60 
33 
38 
75 

44 
28 
29 
41 
56 
34 
33 
70 

2  —  gain 

2  —  gain 

East  Boston 

13  —  loss 

Hyde  Park 

Jamaica  Plain  (Agricultural) 

17  —  loss 

Roxbury  Memorial  (Boys) 

Manual  Training  in  Grades  IV  and  V 

Manual  training  in  grades  IV  and  V  furnishes  the  pupils 
with  good  background  experience  for  the  regular  bench  work 
in  grade  VI  and  justifies  the  time  and  attention  devoted 
to  it.  Modeling  possesses  an  appeal  for  hundreds  of  pupils, 
and  the  work  they  complete  evidences  a  keen  interest  in  a 
subject  which  involves  elements  of  design  as  well  as  creative 
effort.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  pottery 
classes  in  one  or  two  intermediate  schools,  but  kilns,  which 
are  required  for  best  results,  cannot  be  obtained  until  war 
priority  restrictions  are  lessened. 
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The  same  limitations  have  handicapped  the  work  in  many' 
school  shops  in  all  grades;  but  thus  far  no  shops  have  had  to 
be  closed  because  of  lack  of  tools  and  supplies,  and  there  are 
indications  that  the  priority  situation  may  undergo  a  slightly 
favorable  change  in  a  few  months. 

Gardening 

The  war  time  interest  in  victory  gardening  has  stimulated 
school  supervised  home  gardening.  This  year  many  additional 
school  districts  have  had  a  part-time  garden  teacher.  The  enroll- 
ment in  home  gardening  in  all  parts  of  the  city  has  increased 
approximately  50  per  cent.  This  required  the  training  of 
many  additional  instructors,  and  we  now  have  a  corps  of  good 
teachers  acting  as  garden  leaders. 

The  department  has  contributed  many  of  its  experienced 
personnel  to  the  Mayor's  Victory  Garden  Committee,  and  is 
cooperating  in  every  way  possible  in  furthering  the  activities 
of  that  organization.  Mr.  Henry  G.  Wendler  has  been  assigned 
to  serve  as  assistant  director  to  .the  Park  Commissioner,  who 
organized  the  Victory  Garden  Project,  and  many  of  our  teachers 
of  gardening  are  acting  as  local  representatives  of  this  com- 
mittee in  securing  the  cooperation  of  home  gardeners  in  all 
sections  of  the  city. 

The  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  children's  gardens 
was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the -largest,  ever  held  at  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  having  nearly  three  hundred  more  entries  than 
the  large  show  of  1942.  Most  of  this  increase  was  in  the 
classes  featuring  vegetables  rather  than  flowers.  This  made 
a  noticeable  difference  in  the  flower  displays,  which  were  not 
more  than  half  so  great  as  in  previous  years.  The  prizes  were 
well  distributed.  A  large  percentage  of  the  prizes  awarded 
went  to  Boston  children  doing  home  gardening.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  widespread  success  of  the  Victory  Garden 
Campaign  and  our  efforts  to  meet  the  nation's  need  for  food. 

MASSACHUSETTS  FARM  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 
A  farm  labor  program  was  conducted  during  the  summer  of 
1943  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  public  school  system. 
The  Massachusetts  Farm  Volunteers  movement  grew  out  of 
a  proclamation  by  His  Excellency  Governor  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  urging  assistance  for  farmers  to  obtain  the  labor  needed 
to  produce  the  large  food  crop  of  Massachusetts.     His  Excel- 
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lency  followed  his  proclamation  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Governor's  Farm  Labor  Committee.  After  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  farm  labor  shortage,  this  committee  made  an 
urgent  appeal  to  various  state  agencies  to  cooperate  in  the 
solution  of  this  critical  problem.  On  April  9,  1943,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  called  upon  school  superintendents  to 
assign  one  member  of  the  school  system  to  be  responsible  for 
local  recruitment  and  placement.  The  leaders  of  the  Boston 
school  system  cooperated  instantly  with  this  request.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  the  Boston 
School  Committee  voted  unanimously  to  release  recruits  from 
May  1  to  October  1.  The  Superintendent  appointed  the 
^headmaster  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  to  organize  the 
program. 

Recruitment 

The  first  task  was  to  obtain  a  list  of  recruits.  Speed  was 
■essential.  Farmers  were  calling  for  workers.  The  planting 
season  was  already  under  way.  Forms  were  prepared  as 
quickly  as  possible.  On  April  16,  1943,  a  meeting  of  senior 
high  and  intermediate  school  representatives  was  held.  Enroll- 
ment cards  were  issued  and  the  teachers  were  instructed  to 
■enroll  recruits  immediately,  making  sure  to  obtain  parental 
consent  signatures.  The  cooperation  of  the  headmasters  and 
principals  resulted  in  the  surprising  enrollment  of  approxi. 
mately  700  boys  and  400  girls.  The  majority  of  the  enrollees 
were  either  14  or  15  years  of  age.  A  small  number  were  16 
or  17  years  of  age,  indicating  that  most  pupils  in  this  age  range 
had  been  absorbed  by  industry.  Many  parents  asked  to 
have  pupils  under  14  years  of  age  placed  on  farms.  However, 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  limited  our  workers  to  those  14 
years  or  older. 

The  enrollment  cards  were  returned  to  the  headquarters  at 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School  before  May  1.  As  calls  for  workers 
came  from  farmers,  it  became  clear  that  the  weight  of  the 
applicants  was  an  important  factor  in  placement.  Next  year 
perhaps  two  enrollment  cards  should  be  secured  for  each 
recruit,  to  make  an  alphabetical  and  a  weight  file  available. 
An  examination  of  the  enrollment  cards  disclosed  that  the 
job  of  filling  the  big  farm  labor  gap  rested  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  willing  group  of  youthful  and  for  the  most  part  inexperienced 
recruits.  For  these  reasons  the  placements  were  made  with 
much  misgiving. 
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Placement 

All  placements  were  made  on  individual  farms.  Before 
pupils  were  dismissed  for  summer  work,  they  were  compelled 
to  obtain  a  working  certificate  and  to  pass  a  physical  examina- 
tion. The  total  number  of  recruits  placed  was:  Boys,  406; 
girls,  33.  Of  the  406  boys  placed,  25  were  placed  in  Vermont 
and  42  in  New  Hampshire.  They  worked  on  every  type  of 
farm:   Dairy,  poultry,  vegetable,  and  general. 

The  recruits  came  from  the  following  schools: 
Statistics 


High  and  Tbadb  Schools 

Public  Latin  School , 

Girls'  Latin  School 

Brighton  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School , 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

East  Boston  High  School 

English  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

Roslindale  High  School 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) 

South  Boston  High  School 

Brandeis  Vocational  High  School 

Boston  Trade  High  School 

Trade  School  for  Girls 

Totals 


Boys         Girls 


4 
3 
8 
4 
15 

7 
16 
61 
10 

4 
14 

9 
3 
4 


3 
16 


160 
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EliEMENTABY   AND    INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOLS 


Boys 


Girls 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Bigelow 

Clarence  R.  Edwards . . 

Dearborn 

Donald  McKay 

Edward  Everett 

Francis  Parkman 

Frank  V.  Thompson. . . 

Grover  Cleveland 

Hugh  O'Brien 

James  P.  Timilty 

John  A.  Andrew 

Joseph  H.  Barnes 

Lewis 

Mary  E.  Curley 

Mather 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Patrick  T.  Campbell. . . 
Robert  Gould  Shaw. . . , 

Sherwin 

Solomon  Lewenberg. . . 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Washington  Irving 

William  Barton  Rogers 
William  Blackstone . . . . 

Totals 

Grand  totals 


4 
3 

14 
1 
4 
9 
1 
2 

11 
3 

57 
3 
3 
2 

21 
3 
4 
9 

11 
4 
6 

16 

21 
2 

25 
9 


18 


246 


18 


406 


33 
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Of  the  175  high  school  pupils  placed,  145  (82  per  cent) 
completed  their  jobs.  One  hundred  forty-one  (81  per  cent) 
answered  in  the  affirmative  to  the  question:  "How  many 
would  like  to  work  on  a  farm  next  year?"  The  intermediate 
and  elementary  schools  furnished  264  recruits.  Of  these, 
203  (77  per  cent)  finished  the  season.  Of  the  original  264 
placed,  200  (76  per  cent)  would  be  willing  to  work  on  farms 
next  year.  The  wages  received  by  these  workers  was  as 
follows: 


Cash 
Received 

Board 

Total 

$13,782  24 
8,868  96 

$10,500  00 
12,000  00 

$24,282  24 

Intermediate  and  elementary  schools 

20,868  96 

$22,651  20 

$22,500  00 

$45,151  20 

The  average  rate  of  pay  for  those  who  lived-in  with  the 
farmer  was  $30  per  month  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  $25  in  Vermont.  On  a  few  farms  the  experienced 
boys  received  as  much  as  $40  per  month.  Some  of  the  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School  boys  who  had  specialized  in  agriculture 
earned  considerably  more  than  inexperienced  boys.  One  boy 
was  placed  with  a  local  milk  company.  He  is  the  youngest 
licensed  pasteurizer  in  the  state.  He  earned  $42  per  week, 
or  a  total  of  $1,008.  Two  boys  who  had  speciahzed  in  dairy- 
ing had  charge  of  the  pasteurizing  room  in  one  large  dairy 
farm  in  Framingham  which  manufactures  ice  cream.  They 
were  paid  $21  per  week  and  found.  For  the  most  part  the 
recruits  were  inexperienced  boys  who  were  paid  the  prevailing 
rate  of  $30  per  month  and  found. 

The  speed  with  which  the  program  had  to  function  made  it 
difficult  to  check  every  farm  before  placing  recruits.  Naturally 
this  was  not  an  ideal  situation,  but  fortunately  only  a  few 
farms  were  found  to  be  undesirable.  Only  one  case  of  exploi- 
tation was  discovered,  and  the  boy  was  removed  from  that 
farm.  Some  boys  left  after  a  short  time  because  of  home- 
sickness. In  a  few  instances  clashing  personalities  caused  dis- 
missals, and  the  inability  of  some  to  adjust  themselves  to 
farm  work  made  it  necessary  to  send  some  boys  home.  The 
percentage  of  the  total  placed,  who  left  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, was  about  22  per  cent.     When  it  is  realized  that  these 
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recruits  were  city  bred  and  for  the  most  part  had  never  been 
away  from  home,  the  smallness  of  the  mortality  figures  is 
truly  phenomenal. 

Supervision 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  program  was  the  visita- 
tion made  to  the  farms  by  the  agricultural  teachers  of  the 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School.  There  were  five  teachers  and 
the  farm  labor  supervisor  who  did  most  of  this  work.  Each 
teacher  was  given  about  20  recruits  to  supervise.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  visit  each  recruit  twice  during  the  season.  In 
this  way  it  was  possible  to  observe  working  conditions,  to  dis- 
cover the  proficiency  of  each  recruit,  and  to  adjust  problems 
that  might  arise  between  the  farmer  and  the  boy.  These 
teachers  had  many  years  of  experience  supervising  agricultural 
pupils  who  had  been  placed  on  farms  for  the  summer  months. 
The  City  of  Boston  was  fortunate  to  have  among  its  teachers 
men  who  were  so  well  equipped  for  this  work. 

Because  of  transportation  difficulties  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Boston  supervisors  to  visit  all  of  the  farm  workers.  How- 
ever, arrangements  were  made  with  the  faculties  of  the  county 
agricultural  schools  to  call  on  Boston  placements  located  in 
distant  sections  of  the  state.  County  agricultural  agents  also 
sent  written  reports  periodically  to  headquarters.  The 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  state  supervisor  in  Vermont  and 
the  state  supervisor  in  New  Hampshire  is  worthy  of  special 
commendation.  An  excellent  job  of  supervision  was  done  by 
their  county  agents,  who  kept  Boston  informed  about  the 
placements  in  their  respective  states.  It  is  felt  that  the  super- 
vision aspect  of  the  program  was  eminently  successful.  It 
had  much  to  do  with  maintaining  the  morale  of  the  young 
workers. 

General  Remarks 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  program  was  launched  after 
the  planting  season  had  begun,  and  that  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment,  the  results  obtained  in  the  first  year  were 
highly  gratifying.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  workers  were 
inexperienced.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  certain  number 
could  not  adjust  themselves  to  the  hard  work  characteristic 
of  farm  life,  yet  those  found  to  be  incompetent  were  surprisingly 
few. 
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Our  present  program  can  be  improved  if  recruiting  is  begun 
in  January.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  choose  next  year's 
labor  supply  with  greater  care.  It  is  desirable  to  organize 
unit  dairy,  poultry,  and  vegetable  courses  for  prospective 
workers.  If  these  courses  could  be  set  up  in  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring,  a  better  labor  supply  would  be  available. 
During  the  summer  of  1943  the  requests  for  girl  workers  was 
small.  Next  year,  however,  more  girls  will  be  needed  because 
of  the  decreasing  male  supply.  It  is  advisable  to  contact  the 
placement  bureaus  of  the  women's  colleges  with  the  idea  of 
enrolling  older  girls  for  farm  work  next  year.  New  sources 
of  labor  must  be  discovered.  A  vigorous  campaign  must  be 
inaugurated  to  interest  high  school  students  in  farm  work  next 
summer. 

Many  farm  activities  are  hazardous.  It  was  fortunate  that 
no  Boston  pupil  met  with  an  accident  last  summer.  Some 
standardized  policy  should  be  worked  out  to  insure  these  boys 
and  girls  in  case  of  injury.  Some  of  the  large  farms  insure 
their  employees  against  accident,  but  since  the  farmers  are 
not  required  by  law  to  place  this  insurance  only  a  few  of  them 
do  so.  The  employee  may  protect  himself  by  purchasing  an 
accident  policy,  but  in  the  light  of  the  emergency  nature  of 
pupil  employment  it  seems  that  it  would  be  fairer  for  the 
farmer  or  the  government  to  protect  the  worker. 

The  question  of  transportation  cost  is  another  problem  ta 
be  solved.  It  was  asserted  that  workers  who  traveled  more 
than  50  miles  to  reach  a  farm  would  be  reimbursed  for  their 
travel  expenses.  It  was  not  made  clear  what  forms  should 
be  used  or  to  what  agency  one  applied  for  reimbursement. 
There  were  many  instances  in  which  pupils  paid  as  much  as 
$14  for  transportation.  This  caused  criticism  not  only  from 
the  workers  but  from  their  parents.  It  would  create  a  better 
feeling  if  transportation  expenses  to  the  farms  could  be  pro- 
vided. If  such  a  provision  already  exists,  the  method  of 
application  should  be  clarified. 

Conclusion 

The  farm  labor  program  as  it  related  to  Boston  during 
the  summer  of  1943  was  a  revelation.  A  definite  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  was  made  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Boston 
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public  schools.  Across  the  nation  young  people  stepped  into 
the  breach  and  performed  a  striking  task  in  helping  to  produce 
and  harvest  the  countr.y's  food  crop.  The  Boston  school 
pupils  are  proud  to  have  shared  in  this  patriotic  service,  and 
have  pledged  to  help  in  the  summer  of  1944. 


PENMANSHIP 
Requirements 

The  work  of  training  teachers  in  the  technique  and  pedagogy 
of  the  system  has  been  very  much  lightened,  as  all  entrants 
to  the  teaching  staff  who  are  graduates  of  The  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston  have  attained  the  efficiency  required  of 
prospective  teachers,  and  received  their  certificates  at  the 
time  of  graduation.  Entrants  from  all  other  sources  must 
take  a  prescribed  course  of  training  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Penmanship  and  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  qualification  within  two  years  of  their  date  of  appointment 
to  the  Boston  schools. 

Since  June  1,  1942,  we  found  that  in  new  appointments  to 
elementary  and  intermediate  grades,  144  teachers  had  been 
certificated,  22  were  certificated  by  the  department  and  only 
9  teachers  are  still  lacking  certification  in  the  subject. 

Learning  to  write  is  not  an  automatic  process;  is  not 
acquired  or  picked  up  with  any  degree  of  proficiency.  Learn- 
ing to  write  is  like  learning  a  new  language.  The  learning 
process  has  its  own  peculiar  psychology  or  technique.  While 
muscular  control  and  movement  are  the  center  of  the  problem^ 
there  are  many  other  factors  present,  such  as  coordination  of 
mind  and  muscle  and  interest,  but  it  is  putting  into  applied 
use  a  skill  imperfectly  developed  while  the  mind  of  the  writer 
is  engaged  principally  with  another  subject. 

Supervision 

The  number  of  supervisory  visits  was  over  800.  They 
were  determined  by  the  specific  needs  of  individual  schools 
and  teachers,  as  shown  in  the  work  submitted  last  year  by 
all  grades  from  I-IX.  Supervision  included  the  observation 
of  the  teacher's  presentation  of  the  subject  and  of  the  pupils' 
performance  in  applied  written  work,  in  order  that  the  carry- 
over of  handwriting  ability  while  the  pupils'  minds  were  engaged 
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in  another  subject  could  be  judged.  Whenever  it  was  felt 
necessary  for  guidance  and  improvement  of  the  teaching  of 
the  subject  demonstration  lessons  were  given. 

In  the  grades  of  the  intermediate  schools  the  pupils  were 
observed  in  applied  written  work,  as  the  time  for  formal  pen- 
manship instruction  in  these  grades  comes  at  the  same  time 
throughout  each  school  and  the  supervisor  does  not  feel  free 
to  take  time  from  other  subjects.  Many  conscientious  teachers 
are  anxious  for  the  return  to  the  one  full  period  weekly  for 
formal  penmanship  instruction  rather  than  the  short  daily 
periods  now  allowed.  They  feel  much  better  results  were 
obtained  under  the  former  method,  and  that  the  new  time  allot- 
ment is  inadequate  for  proper  training. 

Certificates  to  Intermediate  and  High  School  Pupils 

For  the  attainment  of  superior  ability  in  business  penman- 
ship 625  certificates  were  awarded  to  pupils  in  our  high  schools. 
This  is  not  so  large  a  number  as  in  previous  years  because  the 
clerical  practice  groups  in  our  high  schools  are  not  so  great  in 
number.  In  the  intermediate  grades  1,945  certificates  were 
awarded  to  pupils  who  had  acquired  a  degree  of  excellence  in 
rapid  modern  handwriting  ability. 

MERCHANDISING 

There  was  a  drop  of  24  per  cent  (boys  49  per  cent,  girls  9  per 
cent)  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  merchandising 
classes  for  the  school  year  1942-43.  This  reduction  in  num- 
bers was  due  largely  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  pupils 
in  high  schools  and  to  the  pre-induction  courses  offered  mostly 
for  boys. 

A  great  many  of  our  merchandising  pupils  have  worked 
Monday  nights  and  Saturdays  in  the  in-town  stores.  Because 
of  the  hundreds  of  these  pupils  who  have  regular  after-school 
jobs  in  the  local  stores,  it  has  been  impossible  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  large  stores  for  extra  help  on  special  sale  days. 

The  earnings  of  the  merchandising  pupils  during  the 
Christmas  season  reached  a  new  all-time  high  this  year.  In 
spite  of  decreased  enrollment,  their  earnings  were  18  per  cent 
over  1941  Christmas  earnings  and  were  92  per  cent  over  the 
earnings  of  1929. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Salesmanship^ 
we  are  organizing  cooperative  classes  for  1943^4  in  Brighton, 
East  Boston,  and  Jamaica  Plain  in  addition  to  those  now  in 
operation  at  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  and  Roxbury 
Memorial  High  School  (Girls).  We  expect  to  increase  the 
number  of  cooperative  pupils  from  60  to  100.  Seventy  of 
these  students  who  have  elected  the  cooperative  course  for  the 
coming  year  have  already  been  placed  in  the  cooperating 
stores,  where  they  will  work  on  a  full-time  basis  during  the 
summer  and  will  return  to  school  in  September  to  work  on  a 
27-hour-a-week  cooperating  basis  during  the  school  year. 


Opportunity  School  for  Adults 


Statistics 


Opened  February  10,  1934. 
Closed  March  12,  1943. 


Year 

Number  of  Sessions 

Average 
Number  of 
Teachers 

Registra- 
tion 

Average  Attend- 
ance Per  Period 

Federal 
ContributioD 

Regular 

Summer 

Regular 

Summer 

1934 

83 
154 
150 
177 
212 
188 
159 
180 
186 
117 

18 
36 
43 
37 
30 
29 
21 
17 
10 
5 

1,042 
2,944 
2,592 
3,014 
3,255 
2,561 
1,957 
1,584 
1,172 
543 

148 
263 
246 
225 
222 
230 
165 
128 
87 
51 

$3,340 

1934-35 

16,000 

1935-36 

28.000 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

23 
40 
39 
39 
43 
44 

261 
289 
317 
292 
105 
128 

49,600 
37,200 
33,450 
18,951 
15,640 
9,200 
3,250 

Totals 

20,664 

$214,631 

Wartime  Training  Program  for  Store  Supervisors  and 
Department  Heads  (Adults) 
On  July  20,  1943,  the  School  Committee  authorized  "A 
Wartime  Training  Program  for  Store  Supervisors  and  Depart- 
ment Heads."  The  plan  calls  for  six  two-hour  meetings 
which  are  usually  held  in  individual  stores  and  the  member- 
ship in  any  group  is  limited  to  ten  persons.     The  training 
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program  is  based  on  a  manual  which  has  been  worked  out  in 
■great  detail  in  the  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  of  one  of  these  groups  shall  have 
had  specific  training  in  the  use  of  the  manual. 

The  purpose  of  the  training  is  to  show  store  executives 
"How  to  Teach."  It  aims  to  instruct  them  how  to  impart 
their  knowledge  of  the  details  of  store  operation  to  those  under 
their  supervision.  It  is  concerned  only  with  the  "how"  of 
this  teaching  and  does  not  interest  itself  with  the  question  of 
what  is  to  be  taught.  It  assumes  that  store  executives  know 
how  to  run  their  stores  but  that  most  of  them  are  lacking  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching. 

During  the  summer  there  were  eight  part-time  teachers  who 
conducted  these  courses  in  Boston.  Seventeen  different 
groups  were  given  this  instruction  and  instruction  for  several 
■other  groups  was  planned  for  September  and  October.  Instruc- 
tion has  been  provided  for  executives  of  the  following  firms: 

■Chandler  &  Co.  Jay's,  Inc. 

Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.  John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Company 

Economy  Grocery  Stores  Corp.  Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Elm  Farm  Foods  Company  Sharaf  s,  Inc. 

Hayes-Bickford  Lunch  System,  Inc.  E.  T.  Slattery  Company 

H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons  R.  H.  Stearns  Company 

The  course  is  effectively  planned.  It  is  full  of  interest 
and  contains  a  large  amount  of  material  which  according  to 
the  testimony  of  executives  is  extremely  helpful  to  them.  In 
every  case  where  we  have  conducted  a  program,  the  store 
management  and  the  members  of  the  groups  have  shown 
marked  enthusiasm  and  have  expressed  their  gratitude  in  no 
uncertain  terms  for  the  help  we  have  given  them  in  these 
trying  times  when  the  necessity  for  training  is  so  much 
increased. 


CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT  CLASSES 

Organization 

At  present  there  are  fifteen  Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes 
in  the  Boston  public  school  system  with  fourteen  regular 
teachers  and  one  temporary  teacher.  There  has  been  no 
•change  in  personnel  during  the  past  year. 
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Location,  Grading,  and  Size  of  Classes 

The  following  table  gives  the  location,  grading,  and  number 
of  pupils  in  each  class  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year: 


District  and  School 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Number 
of  Pupils 

Eliot: 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 
I 

3 
1 
1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 
3 

3 

3 

2 

5 
3 

4 

1 

1 

3 
6 
2 
3 

5 

2 

2 

5 
3 

3 
1 

4 
3 

10 
5 

4 
1 

8 
11 

7 

Franklin: 

17 

John  Cheverus: 

5 

Julia  Ward  Howe; 

19 

Martin: 
Farragut 

13 

Mary  Hemenway: 

10 

Norcross: 

14 

Roger  Wolcott: 
Pauline  A.  Shaw 

11 

Ulysses  S.  Grant: 
Theodore  Lyman 

9 

28 

Wendell  PhiUips: 
Winchell 

12 

William  Blackstone 

12 

Totals 

8 

14 

13 

17 

22 

23 

21 

20 

19 

157 
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Graduates 

The  following  table  shows  the  high  schools  selected  by  the 
seventeen  graduates: 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

Girls'  High  School , 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School . 

Roslindale  High  School 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) 
Boston  Trade  High  School 

Totals 


2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

4 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

3 

— 

12 

5 

17 


Eight  other  pupils  left  in  June  1943,  as  follows: 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

To  work 

2 
1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

M.  Gertrude  Godvin  School 

1 

Drafted  for  military  service 

1 

Totals 

4 

4 

8 

Grand  totals 

16 

9 

25 

Of  those  entering  high  school  five  wish  to  take  the  agricul- 
tural course  at  Jamaica  Plain  High  School.  Two  of  these 
are  girls,  this  being  the  first  time  girls  from  our  classes  have 
shown  a  desire  for  this  course.  Agricultural  work  is  strongly- 
advocated  for  pupils  with  defective  vision  as  it  gets  them 
out  into  the  open  and  relieves  them  of  much  eye  strain.  Out- 
side work  tends  to  improve  these  boys  and  girls  physically 
and  this  reacts  for  the  benefit  of  their  eyes.  Five  of  the  others 
have  selected  the  general  course  and  seven  mechanical  courses. 


School  Gardens 

The  planting  of  school  gardens  was  a  highly  interesting  and, 
on  the  whole,  successful  project  carried  on  in  many  of  the 
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classes  this  spring.  The  need  of  victory  gardens  was  stressed, 
and  window  boxes  were  planted,  not  for  flowers  this  year, 
but  for  food.  Beans,  peas,  radishes,  onions,  cauliflower,  and 
other  seeds  were  planted  and  when  the  seedlings  were  large 
enough,  they  were  taken  home  and  transplanted  outside. 
Many  pupils  had  started  victory  gardens  at  home. 

In  the  Paul  Jones  School  in  East  Boston,  a  sand  table  had 
been  utilized  for  this  project.  Vegetable  seeds  of  various 
kinds  were  planted.  This  room  has  a  great  deal  of  sun  and 
the  plants  grew  rapidly.  In  four  weeks  they  were  large  and 
strong  enough  to  transplant  in  the  pupils'  gardens  at  home. 

There  are  many  home  gardens  in  this  district  and  the  children 
have  become  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  project.  Visits  to 
the  outside  gardens  have  been  made  and  the  progress  of  the 
plants  noted.  This  project  might  account  for  the  increase  in 
the  number  selecting  the  agricultural  course  in  the  high  school. 

War  Savings  Stamps  and   Bonds,  and  Other  Activities 

The  Conservation  of  Eyesight  pupils  have  made  a  very 
fine  record  in  the  purchase  of  war  savings  stamps  and  bonds 
this  year.  They  have  increased  the  amount  credited  to  the 
schools  in  which  the  classes  are  located.  They  have  also 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  scrap  drives. 

In  the  Washington  Irving  School  one  of  our  pupils  who  has 
exceptional  artistic  ability  won  a  scholarship  to  attend  the 
course  given  Saturday  mornings  at  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  He  designed  the  background  for  a  Christmas 
tableau  given  at  the  school;  the  cover  for  the  school  paper, 
"The  Wisp";  and  his  poster  for  the  ''Kindness  to  Animals 
Week"  was  displayed  at  the  Jordan  Marsh  art  exhibit. 

The  girls  in  the  upper  grades  made  and  served  the  cocoa  for 
the  pupils  of  the  lower  grades  who  attend  the  Conservation 
of  Eyesight  class.  One  of  these  girls,  on  account  of  this 
training,  secured  a  position  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital  arrang- 
ing and  carrying  trays  to  the  patients. 

At  a  luncheon  given  at  the  school  two  of  our  girls  were 
chosen  to  frost  the  cakes  and  make  the  salads.  The  prepara- 
tion for  the  luncheon  was  quite  extensive  as  sixty-seven  persons 
were  present,  and  these  girls  got  an  insight  into  planning  and 
preparing  food  on  a  large  scale  which  will  be  of  practical  value 
to  them  and  perhaps  help  them  in  the  selection  of  work  that 
they  can  do  without  injury  to  their  eyes  after  they  leave 
school. 
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Boys  from  this  class  have  been  selected  by  the  principal  of 
the  school  to  serve  as  student  aides.  When  the  Fashion  Show 
was  held  two  of  the  boys  who  had  taken  up  the  electrical 
course  assisted  in  wiring  the  lights  for  the  stage.  These 
same  boys  belong  to  the  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  and  paraded 
with  the  school  cadets.  / 

Mr.  William  T.  Miller,  the  principal  of  the  Washington 
Irving  School,  has  always  been  most  interested  and  sympathetic 
with  the  pupils  in  the  Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes  and 
has  seen  that  they  enter  into  all  the  activities  of  the  school. 

SPECIAL   CLASSES 
Personnel 

The  Special  Class  Department  consists  of  one  director, 
six  vice  principals,  one  teacher  assigned  to  follow-up  work, 
and  135  classroom  teachers.  The  assignment  of  a  vice  prmcipal, 
special  classes,  to  assist  the  director  for  the  year  1942-43,  has 
been  a  great  help  to  special  class  teachers  as  well  as  masters. 
A  full-time  program  of  testing  was  arranged  and  during  the 
course  of  the  year  734  psychometric  examinations  were  given. 

Leasing  of  School  Buildings  to  War  Department 

The  John  B.  Cashman  and  Samuel  G.  Howe  schools,  Special 
Class  Centers  in  East  Boston  and  South  Boston,  respectively, 
have  been  leased  to  the  government.  This  has  been  a  serious 
loss  for  older  special  class  boys  and  girls  in  those  sections  of 
the  city.  It  is  particularly  hard  for  the  East  Boston  pupils. 
Those  who  were  in  the  John  B.  Cashman  Center  were  trans- 
ferred to  their  home  districts,  and  no  program  can  be  arranged 
in  their  present  schools  to  meet  their  near  adult  needs.  It  is 
also  a  disappointment  to  those  pupils  who  were  expecting  to  be 
admitted  to  the  center  in  September  1943.  If  a  special  class 
for  these  boys  could  be  authorized  in  one  of  the  intermediate 
schools  in  East  Boston,  with  an  able  special  class  teacher  in 
charge,  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  have  a  happier  school 
life.  The  South  Boston  boys  and  girls  eligible  for  a  center 
are  more  fortunate  as  three  centers  are  easily  reached. 

War  Activities 

Teachers  and  pupils  have  been  most  enthusiastic  in  every 
war  effort,  whether  it  was  the  salvaging  of  w^aste  material  or 
buying  war  bonds  and  stamps.     The  George  T.  Angell  School 


s 


Scrap    SaKajie 


Courtesy   of   the  Boston   Globe 
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collected  71,040  pounds  of  scrap  metal,  the  largest  amount 
per  capita  of  any  school  in  the  city  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Salvaging  Committee.  Unfortunately  this  school  was 
part  of  the  Sherwin  District  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  qualify 
for  one  of  the  awards.  The  activities  connected  with  this 
war  effort  have  been  so  conducted  that  they  were  of  educational 
value  as  well  as  patriotic.  As  in  the  past,  the  Red  Cross  has 
received  articles  in  large  numbers  from  individual  classes  and 
centers. 

Certificates  of  Accomplishment 

The  teachers  in  the  centers  have  done  their  utmost  to 
encourage  the  pupils  to  remain  in  school  until  they  were 
sixteen.  Ninety-five  boys  a^nd  girls  received  Certificates  of 
Accomplishment  and,  considering  the  exceptional  opportunities 
for  work  for  which  they  might  be  fitted,  it  is  felt  that  this  is 
most  satisfactory. 

Meetings 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  director  with  the  teachers  were 
held  as  usual.  The  teachers  contributed  to  their  success  by 
informal  talks  and  discussion  as  well  as  the  exhibition  of  new 
models. 

Follow=up 

While  nothing  definitely  new  has  been  added  to  the  program, 
it  is  believed  that  progress  has  been  continuous  in  the  train- 
ing and  development  of  our  special  class  children. 

Report  of  Follow-up  Worker  of  Special  Classes, 
School  Year  1942-43 

Number  of  cases  referred 108 

32 
100 
104 
150 


Number  of  cases  continued  .        .        .        .  '     . 

Number  of  school  visits 

Number  of  home  visits 

Number  of  telephone  calls  dealing  with  pupil  problems 


The  32  cases  mentioned  in  the  second  item  were  continued 
from  last  year  or  were  old  cases  reopened.  Two  of  the  above 
cases  needed  the  worker's  constant  interest.  One  has  required 
a  weekly  visit  and  the  other  a  call  every  other  week  in  order 
to  maintain  good  resolutions.  The  bond  between  the  family 
and  the  school  is  now  so  friendly  the  worker  is  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  the  problems  of  other  children  in  the  family. 
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Analysis  of  Report 

This  report  does  not  include  pupils  who  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  worker  when  she  visited  the  schoolroom. 
The  reason  for  this  exclusion  is  because  neither  home  nor 
clinic  visits  were  made.  These  were  cases  where  advice 
could  be  given  and  a  solution  suggested  without  further  work. 
Examples : 

Boy  in  Special  Class  not  conforming  to  room  and  school 
rules.  Worker  learned  boy  came  from  Lyman  School. 
Saw  master  and  advised  contact  with  Parole  Board. 
This  was  done  and  board  took  action. 

Teacher  wished  to  send  boys  to  special  class  center,  but 
parents  objected.  Gave  teacher  some  facts  which  might 
cause  a  change  of  view.     Boys  will  enter  center. 

Teacher  said  mother  had  asked  where  she  could  take 
her  daughter  for  help  as  to  her  posture.  Gave  teacher 
name  of  good  posture  clinic. 

Several  teachers  gave  names  of  boys  who  because  of 
habits  and  mannerisms  will  be  future  problems. 

Of  the  above  cases  (referred)  seven  have  demanded  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  have  consumed  much  time.  All  seven 
have  had  not  only  the  attention  of  the  school  facilities,  but 
have  been  under  supervision  of  various  clinics.  Two  of  these 
pupils  were  confined,  by  court  order,  in  the  Boston  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  for  observation. 

Social  Agencies 

Of  course  the  school  has  to  have  the  help  of  outside  agencies 
when  dealing  with  problem  children  as  community  as  well  as 
school  interests  are  involved.  The  following  have  been  very 
helpful  during  the  past  year: 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
Church  Home  Society 
Family  Society  of  Boston 
Soldiers'  Relief  Department 

Clinics 

Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital 

Boston  Dispensary 

Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School 
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Home  Visiting 

Due  to  economic  conditions  home  visiting  has  been  more 
difficult  because  so  many  mothers  are  working.  In  order  to 
make  a  contact  it  has  been  necessary  to  do  visiting  in  the 
evening  or  at  hours  convenient  for  parents. 

In  most  instances  when  our  pupils  have  been  brought  to 
court,  the  foundation  of  the  trouble  has  been  the  home.  Homes 
where  parents  are  working  or  where  there  is  indifference  are 
places  for  breeding  in  boys  and  girls  a  disregard  for  disciplined 
orderly  living. 

Work 

The  employment  situation  is  brighter  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  Some  boys  are  working  at  Fore  River  and  in  the  Navy 
Yard.  They  can  carry  materials  and  do  the  monotonous 
jobs.  Others  are  working  as  helpers  in  stores  and  on  trucks. 
The  girls  are  in  stores,  factories,  lunch  rooms,  and  restaurants. 

A  year  ago  girls  were  glad  to  obtain  jobs  as  mothers'  helpers 
at  $5  per  week.  This  year  no  girl  need  be  idle  as  there  are 
plenty  of  jobs  for  unskilled  workers.  The  great  difficulty 
now  is  that  they  rate  themselves  too  highly.  They  have 
heard  of  the  "big"  pay  skilled  workers  receive  and  think 
their  pay  envelopes  should  have  the  same.  This  applies  to 
the  boys  as  well  as  the  girls. 

Follow=up  Work 

Many  of  our  former  pupils  have  entered  our  country's 
armed  forces.  The  majority  are  still  here  in  this  country, 
but  there  are  a  number  who  are  in  active  service  in  Africa  and 
the  Pacific  area. 

One  boy  who  really  ranks  as  dull  normal  is  a  sergeant.  Two 
very  low-grade  boys  have  been  in  service  for  over  a  year  and 
are  apparently  giving  satisfaction,  one  as  an  Army  private  and 
the  other  a  helper  with  the  ground  forces  at  an  aviation  field. 
Several  boys  are  proudly  wearing  P  F  C  stripes. 

Recently  a  boy's  name  was  listed  m  a  newspaper  as  one  of 
those  among  the  dead  of  a  torpedoed  boat.  He  was  in  the 
Merchant  Marine. 

Information  is  obtained  from  the  boys  themselves  who 
either  visit  school  when  on  furlough  or  write  to  former  teachers 
or  by  the  worker  calling  at  the  home  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
former  pupil. 
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Summary 

The  work  this  year  has  been  one  deahng  with  problems  of 
social  restlessness  due  to  war  conditions.  Other  years  the 
economic  situation  was  the  disturbing  factor,  but  this  year 
the  economic  difficulty  has  not  been  too  little  money  but  too 
much,  with  a  consequent  inability  to  handle  it  properly. 

Both  boys  and  girls  are  able  to  obtain  jobs  and  mingle  very 
well  with  normal  people.  The  armed  forces  have  attracted 
both  sexes.  The  boys  with  a  desire  to  don  a  uniform  and  the 
girls  with  a  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  country. 

SPEECH   IMPROVEMENT 

Correction  of  Speech  Disorders 

Of  all  the  afflictions  to  which  man  is  heir,  probably  there  is 
none  that  receives  less  therapeutic  treatment  —  outside  of  a 
few  large  cities  —  than  speech  disorders;  yet  none  that  imposes 
more  suffering  on  its  victims,  or  elicits  such  a  curious  mixture 
of  pity  and  ridicule  from  the  general  public.  Man  cannot 
possibly  live  a  normal  and  happy  life  except  in  social  contact. 
Speech  is  in  its  purpose  a  social  tool.  The  person  who  cannot 
express  himself  with  a  fair  degree  of  comfort  and  satisfaction 
on  his  own  part  and  understanding  and  pleasure  on  the  part 
of  others  is  in  a  serious  plight.  Whether  in  ordinary  leisure- 
time  conversation,  or  in  the  communication  which  is  necessarily 
a  part  of  employment,  the  speech  disorder  constantly  intrudes 
so  persistently  that  even  to  ask  for  bread  and  butter  becomes 
an  uncomfortable  necessity.  Probably  in  no  other  affliction 
is  the  sufferer  more  constantly  aware  of  his  handicap.  Although 
not  communicable  in  the  ordinary  sense,  certainly  part  of  the 
pain  and  tension  overflows  to  everyone  within  earshot  of  the 
defective. 

As  long  as  men  have  been  talking  there  must  have  been 
some  disordered  speech.  Doubtless  those  who  suffered  most 
suffered  in  silence.  Moses  and  Demosthenes  —  to  mention 
famous  ancients  —  were  badly  enough  afflicted  to  have  had 
their  trouble  go  down  in  history;  the  case  of  the  latter,  who 
overcame  his  handicap  through  stubborn  will  and  patient 
exercise,  is  probably  the  first  correction  on  record. 

As  in  the  case  of  Demosthenes,  many  disorders  are  possible 
of  complete  correction,  though  the  extent  of  the  correction 
depends  no  less  on  the  type  and  cause  of  the  disorder  than  on 
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the  wisdom  of  the  trainer  and  the  persistence  of  the  trainee. 
Where  the  cause  is  severe  organic  lack,  malformation,  lesion, 
or  paralysis  of  any  essential  part  of  the  speech  mechanism,  no 
amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  sufferer  can  effect 
a  correction.  Even  in  this  most  seriously  handicapped  group, 
however,  modern  surgery  has  wrought  wonders  in  rebuilding 
and  supplying  essential  parts,  as  in  cases  of  cleft  palate,  under- 
shot or  overshot  jaw,  damaged  mouths,  noses,  lips,  missing 
teeth,  facial  paralysis  (Bell's  paralysis),  and  many  other 
physical  and  mental  handicaps.  Least  correctable  of  all 
types  is  that  lack  of  speech,  or  almost  unintelligible  speech, 
that  is  but  one  sign  of  low  grade  feeble-mindedness.  This 
statement  does  not  refer  to  many  correctable  cases  of  backward 
or  retarded  speech  from  other  causes.  Wherever  the  dis- 
orders spring  from  muscular  weakness,  insufficient  or  incorrect 
use  of  any  part  of  the  speech  mechanism,  bad  habits  of  speech, 
or  corrective  organic  defects,  the  sufferer  is  not  bound  to  a 
lifetime  of  disordered  speech  if  intelligent  help  is  available 
and  used.  Fortunately  many  cases  that  are  functional  rather 
than  organic  disturbances  are  possible  though  difficult  of 
correction. 

The  complicated  speech  mechanism  consists,  aside  from  the 
brain  impulse  and  direction,  of  four  processes:  Respiration, 
phonation,  resonation,  and  articulation.  Faults  in  any  of 
these  can  add  difficulties,  but  the  person  who  suffers  from  a 
functional  disorder  suffers  mainly  from  his  difficulty  in  coordi- 
nating the  whole  process.  The  nervous  upsets  in  the  function- 
ing of  the  delicate  speech  mechanism  may  have  started  in  a 
number  of  ways,  but  in  all  cases  there  is  a  blocking  or  inter- 
ference in  the  rhythmic  flow  of  speech.  Stuttering  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  largest  group;  stammering  is  a  form  of 
stuttering.  Usually  the  phobia  of  fear  is  the  common 
immediate  cause,  sometimes  produced  by  a  sudden  shock, 
sometimes  by  a  growing  fear  of  inadequacy  in  speech,  increased 
by  ridicule  and  an  abnormally  sensitive  self-consciousness. 
Exhaustive  illness  or  general  nervous  instability  leads  to 
stuttering  and  the  failure  of  the  child  to  establish  clear  control 
of  his  intricate  musculature.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  a 
superabundance  of  nervous  release  overburdens  the  proper 
channels  and  overflows  into  the  wrong  channels,  thereby 
producing  cramps  and  spasms  not  only  in  the  speech  mechanism 
but  throughout  the  body. 
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Prime  Method  of  Correction 

The  initial  cause  of  the  nervous  disturbance  is  determined 
and  the  fear  is  removed  with  the  result  that  the  general  conduct 
of  the  individual  is  improved  and  manifested  in  improved 
speech.  A  new  speech  through  retraining  must  be  acquired 
by  the  utmost  patience  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  speech 
teacher,  and  by  long  cooperation  and  will  power  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  No  one  can  superimpose  a  new  speech  on  him 
from  the  outside.     He  has  to  acquire  it  for  himself. 

The  Great  Difficulty 

Usually  there  is  a  strange  reluctance  to  give  up  bad  habits 
of  speech.  Bad  as  they  are,  they  are  familiar,  and  the  candidate 
for  correction  dreads  new  situations.  Consciously  at  first 
the  new  habits  must  be  formed;  the  muscles,  both  relaxed 
and  strengthened  to  cope  with  the  hurdles ;  the  mind  awakened 
to  greater  interest  in  something  worthy  to  say;  the  will  by 
repetition  of  the  new  habits  must  be  so  stimulated  that  morbid 
fear  of  speech  difficulties  will  vanish  to  the  end  that  such 
new  habits  become  stronger  than  the  old  and  more  familiar. 

Normal  Speech  vs.  Disordered  Speech 

In  normal  speech  as  in  other  common  activities  nature 
subconsciously  controls  a  large  part  of  the  process  and  the 
pattern  is  easily  run  off  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  sets  it  in  motion. 
In  the  newly  acquired  speech  the  aim  is  to  work  from  conscious 
to  subconscious  control.  Yet  how  very  much  pain  could  be 
avoided  in  many  cases  if  the  child's  earliest  training  had  led 
to  a  good  and  securely  established  speech!  For  reasons  of 
mental  hygiene  as  well  as  sound  educational  theory  one  must 
make  a  positive  emphasis;  to  stress  correct  voice  and  articulation, 
rather  than  to  nurture  stuttering,  articulatory  disorders,  voice 
disorders,  aphasias,  hard-of-hearing  speech,  cleft  palate  speech, 
or  any  other  disordered  speech  production. 

Organization  of  the  Speech  Improvement  Classes 

'In  the  spring  of  1912  speech  improvement  classes  were 
organized  experimentally,  but  since  October  28,  1912,  they 
have  been  conducted  as  a  permanent  agency  for  the  correction 
of  flagrant  speech  difficulties  and  their  cognate  defects. 
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Correlation  of  Speech  Correction  to  the  Regular  Grade 
Education 

Since  the  organization  of  these  classes  gradual  and  persistent 
correlation  with  grade  work  has  been  pursued  as  a  means  to 
set  the  speech  correction  that  pupils  might  be  accepted  in 
the  normal  manner.  The  following  procedure  which  has  been 
already  incorporated  in  the  Superintendent's  report  was 
adopted  (1928):  The  study  of  each  pupil  with  due  regard  to 
his:  General  disposition  as  shown  by  (1)  number  of  periods 
absent;  (2)  number  of  periods  tardy;  (3)  conduct;  (4)  effort. 
Development  as  shown  by  (1)  physical  culture;  (2)  vocal 
development;  (3)  voice  and  action;  (4)  phonetic  analysis;  (5) 
rhythmic  measure;  (6)  pulsation.  Application  as  shown  by 
(1)  mechanical  speech;  (a)  simple  reading;  (6)  simple  conversa- 
tion; (2)  aided  speech;  (a)  recreation;  (6)  prepared  speech ;  (3) 
responsive  speech ;  (a)  recitation  of  general  work ;  (6)  prepared 
poetry;  (4)  problem  or  thought  speech;  (a)  spelling;  (6) 
arithmetic;  (c)  impromptu  speech ;  (rf)  argumentation.  Power 
as  shown  in  (1)  advanced  conversation;  (2)  grade  reading;  (3) 
story-telling;  (4)  dramatics;  (5)  debate.  During  speech  class, 
pupils  contributed  to  the  preparation  for  parent-teacher  meeting 
programs  and  actually  performed  in  dramatics  and  pageantry, 
notably  at  the  Roger  Wolcott  School  and  Phineas  Bates  School 
assembly    halls. 

Oratorial  Contests,  Radio  Broadcasts,  Commencement 
Exercises,  Leadership  in  Public  Assemblies 

The  cooperation  of  the  head  masters,  masters,  and  teachers 
generally  has  been  exemplary  and  helpful  to  the  speech  teachers 
and  to  the  pupils  who  attended  the  speech  improvement 
classes  during  the  school  year  1942-43.  Several  of  the  high 
school  boys  who  were  seriously  handicapped  by  former  flagrant 
speech  disorders,  such  as  stuttering,  neurotic  and  negligent 
lisping,  simple  and  organic  lisping,  infantile  speech,  negligent 
speech  and  weak,  cluttering  speech,  won  the  several  local 
contests  in  oratory.  Their  voice  and  diction  were  especially 
cultured  without  femininity,  the  posture,  gestures,  and  flexi- 
bility of  phonation  and  articulation  pleasing,  all  of  which 
was  due  to  their  arduous  practice  under  the  capable  and 
enthusiastic  speech  teachers  in  the  high  schools.  Several 
other   high    school    boys    broadcast    over   different    stations. 
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They  were  honored  and  pleased  to  be  received  by  members  of 
the  School  Committee  and  Board  of  Superintendents  on 
several  occasions  as  well  as  greatly  encouraged  by  their  friendli- 
ness and  complimentary  opinions  of  the  speech  content  and 
delivery.  These  programs  originated  in  the  Roxbury  Memorial 
High  School  (Boys)  several  years  ago  in  an  informal  way,  but 
today  they  proceed  formally  or  informally  as  the  program 
demands.  Usually  three  or  four  boys  are  assigned  to  the 
commencements  and  conduct  themselves  in  commendable 
fashion. 


Speech  Improvement  Classes  Contribution  by  Radio 
Broadcasts  for  1942=43,  Station  WORL,  M=l  Safety 
Program  in  Cooperation  with  the  Safety  Council 
of  the  Boston  public  schools  and  the  City  of  Boston 
Police  Department 

A  former  speech  improvement  class  teacher,  now  a  vice 
principal,  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  speech  improvement 
classes  for  several  broadcasts.  Two  former  assistants  con- 
ducted the  broadcasts  on  "Skating,"  and  on  "Paul  Revere 
Rides  Again,"  and  three  present  assistants  of  the  speech  classes 
on  "Good  Citizenship  for  Safety,"  by  the  Roxbury  Memorial 
High  School  (Boys);  "Swimming,"  by  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  boys  and  girls  of  the  Wendell  Phillips  and  William 
Blackstone  districts  of  the  West  End;  "Summertime  Safety," 
by  the  Prince  District  boys  and  girls  who  were  most  graciously 
assisted  by  two  young  speech  class  boys  from  the  Boston 
Trade  High  School;  one  as  the  subject  announcer,  and  the  other 
as  a  worthy  contributor  at  the  piano.  The  broadcast  at- 
tendants, the  Police  Department  representatives  of  the  safety 
squad,  the  speech  improvement  class  teachers,  and  the  pupils 
had  an  interesting  and  happy  time.  The  audience  was  amazed 
at  the  successful,  smooth,  and  calm  rendition  of  the  several 
programs.  The  chairman  of  the  School  Committee  attended 
two  broadcasts  and  the  director  of  the  speech  improvement 
classes  attended  one  broadcast,  preferring  to  listen  at  home 
to  the  other  broadcasts,  and  later  meet  the  pupil  participants 
and  be  qualified  to  compliment  and  congratulate  all  of  them 
for  their  unselfish,  enthusiastic,  and  cheery  disposition  in  a 
laudable  community  service. 
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Special  Service  by  the  Assistants  of  the  Speech  Improve= 
merit  Classes 

All  the  material  for  the  programs  had  to  be  carefully  selected 
and  secured  from  various  sources:  United  States  Government 
Departments,  the  personnel  of  which  were  interested  in  safety 
projects  and  the  procurement  of  the  waiver  temporarily  of 
subject  matter  and  music  copyrights,  the  teacher  escort  for 
all  the  pupils  to  and  from  the  broadcast  station,  the  pro- 
curement of  car  fares,  the  refreshing  drinks  and  ice  cream 
cones  for  the  participants,  and  the  special  training  for  as  many 
pupils  as  it  was  prudent  to  invite  for  the  great  occasion. 

Each  program  demanded  the  enjoyment  of  a  "  skit,"  so 
called,  timed  to  the  second  of  action.  Not  one  program  had 
to  be  shortened,  nor  lengthened,  which  was  due  to  the  timely 
practice  at  the  home  school  speech  improvement  classroom. 

The  skit  broadcast  June  5,  1943,  on  the  M-1  Safety  Squad 
Program  from  Station  WORL  by  members  of  the  Prince 
Speech  Improvement  Classes  was  written  especially  for  this 
group  by  one  of  the  speech  teachers  and  dedicated  to  the 
actual  evacuee  from  war-torn  Europe  now  resident  in  Boston 
near  the  school. 

The  scene  opens  in  an  apartment  in  Boston,  near  the  Prince  School. 
Mrs.  Ross  has  consented  to  take  Frederick,  an  evacuee  from  war-torn 
Europe,  for  the  summer.  She  is  a  httle  doubtful  about  having  him  with 
her  three  energetic  youngsters,  but  she  is  hoping  that  all  will  be  well. 

It  is  the  last  day  of  school  and  she  hears  the  children  rushing  in,  for 
they  are  anticipating  Frederick's  arrival. 

Herbert  —  Hi,  Mom! 

Robert  —  Has  he  come.  Mother? 

Donald  —  Where  is  he? 

Herbert  —  Gee  whiz,  I  thought  he'd  be  here  when  we  got  home! 

Mother  —  Children,  children,  quiet.  Yes,  he's  here,  but  he  is  in  the 
other  room  resting  —  he  has  had  a  long  trip,  and  was  very  tired.  You 
must  not  frighten  him  with  your  noise. 

Robert  —  Noise?  Why  Mom  —  what's  our  noise  compared  to  the 
bombs  he's  been  used  to! 

Mother  —  Do  not  talk  about  it,  Robert.  We  want  Frederick  to 
forget  that  horror  that  he  has  been  through  and  feel  safe  with  us.  Wait, 
I'll  go  see  if  he  is  awake. 

Herbert  —  I  wonder  what  he  will  be  hke. 

Donald  —  Sh !  here  he  comes. 

(Mother  enters  with  Frederick) 

Mother  —  Children,  this  is  Frederick.     Fred,  this  is  Robert  — 

Robert  —  Hi!  Frederick. 
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Mother  —  And  Donald  — 
Donald  —  Hello,  Frederick. 
Mother  —  And  Herbert  — 
Herbert  —  Gee  whiz,  aren't  you  tall! 

Mother  —  And  this  is  George  Soohih,  Frederick.  He  lives  next  door. 
George  only  came  to  America  a  year  ago.  He  has  lived  in  China  for 
several  years. 

Frederick  —  How  do  you  do,  everyone. 

Donald  —  We  hope  you  will  hke  us,  Frederick.       ^ 

Robert  —  Can  you  play  baseball? 

Herbert  —  Can  you  play  aggies? 

Frederick  —  Aggies? 

Herbert  —  Marbles,  glassies,  look! 

Frederick  —  I  am  afraid  that  I  will  seem  as  strange  to  you  at  first  as 
you  seem  strange  to  me  —  but  I  will  try  to  learn  your  games,  and  perhaps 
we  can  play  some  of  mine. 

Mother  —  Well,  children,  school  is  over  today,  and  you  will  have  the 
long  vacation  to  make  Fred  happy.  But  you  must  be  careful  in  your 
play,  because  it  will  be  several  weeks  before  we  can  go  to  the  country, 
and  city  streets  are  not  safe. 

Frederick  —  Why  are  the  streets  not  safe?  There  are  no  bombs 
here.     You  have  never  seen  what  one  bomb  can  do  to  a  street. 

George  —  But  I  have.  I  was  sitting  on  the  balcony  of  our  house 
in  Shanghai  one  day,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  roar  of  airplanes.  Sure 
enough,  they  were  Japs.  I  suppose  I  should  have  run  for  shelter,  but  I 
picked  up  a  pair  of  binoculars,  and  saw  these  Jap  planes  in  V  formation, 
and  then  I  heard  the  thud  of  the  explosions.  We  wanted  to  go  into  the 
city  later,  but  my  father  would  not  let  us.  The  next  day  we  went  in, 
and  the  streets  were  in  a  terrible  state.  Of  course,  we  did  not  see  any 
one  killed,  but  they  really  were,  the  day  before. 

Mother  —  But  you'  see,  Frederick  and  George,  the  danger  and  pain 
in  your  countries  were  inflicted  upon  you  by  some  one  else.  We,  here 
in  America,  learn  safety  rules  so  that  we  will  not  have  accidents  through 
our  own  carelessness. 

Frederick  —  What  kind  of  rules  are  these  safety  rules? 

Mother  —  You  tell  Frederick,  Robert. 

Robert  —  Well,  for  instance,  we  have  a  Bicycle  Code  which  not  only 
protects  us  while  riding,  but  also  protects  the  pedestrians.  Did  you  ever 
have  a  bicycle,  Frederick? 

Frederick  —  Oh,  yes,  but  I  could  not  bring  it  with  me. 

Herbert  —  You  can  ride  mine  any  time  you  want. 

Frederick  —  Thank  you,  Herbert,  but  what  does  your  Bicycle  Code 
say? 

Herbert  —  I  know  it  by  heart,  want  to  hear  it? 

Boys  —  Sure,  go  ahead. 

(Part  of  Bicycle  Code  is  said  by  Herbert) 
Robert  —  And  besides  that,  we  never  play  in  the  street,  but  on  the 
sidewalk  or  in  the  yard.     It's  lots  of  fun  to  roller  skate  on  the  sidewalk. 
Donald  —  But  you  have  to  watch  out  not  to  bump  into  anyone. 
Herbert  —  And  when  we  cross  the  streets,  we  watch  the  traffic  fight. 
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Donald  —  Even  the  kindergartners  learn  that,  they  say  "look  right, 
look  left,  look  behind,  and  if  the  Ughts  arq  red  and  yellow  then  cross." 

Mother  —  But  when  we  go  to  the  country,  children,  we  will  not  have 
to  think  about  traffic  fights  or  sidewalks  or  busy  streets.  Goodness,  it's 
always  such  a  refief  to  get  you  children  there  for  the  summer. 

Robert  —  But,  Mom,  we  learned  that  the  country  has  its  dangers  too — 
lots  more  than  in  the  city,  didn't  we? 

Herbert  —  Sure!  We  learned  rules  for  swimming,  boating,  going  on 
picnics,  and  overnight  hikes  — 

Donald  —  Can  you  swim,  Frederick? 

Frederick  —  Yes,  I  can  dive,  too.  But  I  know  something  of  being 
careful  to  dive  where  the  water  is  deep,  and  not  near  rocks  or  in  shallow 
places. 

Herbert  —  Can  you  row  a  boat? 

Frederick  —  Yes,  I  can. 

Herbert  —  And  paddle  a  canoe? 

Mother  —  Now  we  will  have  no  canoes  this  summer.  I  do  not  Uke 
them. 

Robert  —  Gee  whiz.  Mom,  I  can  paddle  a  canoe. 

Mother  —  Well,  perhaps  you  can,  but  there  is  more  to  safety  in  a 
canoe  than  just  paddfing.  With  four  or  five  of  you  youngsters  in  one, 
someone  might  get  an  idea  to  change  his  seat  and  then  — 

Robert  —  But,  Mom,  we're  not  babies! 

Mother  —  Oh,  no,  you  were  not  babies  last  year  when  you  had  poison 
ivy,  were  you?  You  were  sure  you  knew  it  when  you  saw  it,  but  what 
happened?  You  actually  played  in  a  clump  of  it  and  it  took  weeks  for 
you  to  get  over  it. 

Herbert  —  That's  right.  Mom,  though  we  hate  to  admit  it,  but  we 
will  be  sure  to  show  Frederick  where  it  is  this  year. 

Donald  —  Can  we  take  him  on  an  overnight  hike  in  the  woods.  Mom? 

Mother  —  Well,  we'll  see.  Robert  is  a  Boy  Scout  and  he  should 
know  the  rules  of  firemaking. 

Robert  —  I  do,  Mother,  honest. 

Donald  —  Hooray.     Then  we  can  build  a  fire  and  cook  our  supper. 

Mother  —  (Laughing.)     I  am  glad  I  won't  have  to  eat  it. 

Herbert  —  When  are  we  going  to  the  country.  Mom.     I  hope  not 
until  after  the  "Fourth." 
.Frederick  —  What  is  the  "Fourth"? 

Robert  —  It  is  the  Fourth  of  July,  a  wonderful  hofiday  — 

Mother  —  But  tell  Frederick,  Robert,  why  we  celebrate  that  day. 
It  has  another  name,  you  know  — 

Robert  —  Independence  Day,  because  it  commemorates  a  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  really  was  the  foundation  of 
our  country  —  you'll  learn  about  it  when  you  study  our  history. 

Herbert  —  And  we  have  fireworks,  and  firecrackers,  pinVpheels,  sky 
rockets,  gee,  they're  lots  of  fun.     Did  you  ever  see  firecrackers,  George? 

George  —  Oh,  yes,  in  China,  they  shoot  off  firecrackers  on  many 
occasions.     New  Year,  especially. 

Herbert  —  Did  you  ever  burn  your  fingers? 
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Robert  —  That  was  another  safety  lesson  we  learned  in  school — to  be 
most  careful  that  the  Fourth  of  July  would  not  end  up  in  burns  and  other 
painful  accidents. 

Mother  —  My  gracious,  children,  if  you  tell  Fred  any  more  chance^ 
of  being  hurt,  he  will  begin  to  think  that  America  is  not  a  safe  place  afte 
all.     He  has  come  here  to  avoid  danger,  but  from  your  conversation  he 
will  think,  to  use  the  old  expression,  that  "he  has  jumped  from  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire!" 

Robert  —  Oh,  no,  Mother,  if  we  obey  our  safety  rules,  we  shall  not 
have  accidents.  No  one  really  enjoys  being  hurt,  and  we  will  teach 
Frederick  all  the  do's  and  don'ts  of  safety  that  we  know. 

Frederick  —  Do  not  worry  about  me,  Mrs.  Ross.  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  here  in  America,  even  if  I  have  to  learn  new  safety  rules.  At 
least,  here  I  do  not  have  to  scurry  like  a  mouse  to  a  hole  when  I  hear  an 
airplane.  Just  think,  I  can  really  stand  and  look  up  at  it  and  say  to 
myself,  "How  wonderful,  it  will  not  hurt  me,  but  it  will  protect  me." 

Mother  —  Well,  Frederick,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  happy  with  us. 
Now,  children,  it  is  such  a  lovely  day  why  not  go  out  and  play  awhile 
until  supper.  Remember  either  on  the  walk  or  in  the  yard.  And  BE 
CAREFUL! 

If  more  speech  exercises  were  maintained  in  regular  class- 
rooms suitable  to  the  age,  grade,  and  experiences  of  the  pupils, 
better  speech  and  better  reading  would  result.  There  should 
be  a  qualified  speech  specialist  in  every  district  in  Boston  in 
order  to  regain  the  former  high  standard  and  maintain  the 
present  standard  in  districts  where  the  standard  is  good.  If 
all  the  consonant  patterns  were  correct  and  the  voice  or 
vowel  sounds  properly  produced  throughout  the  entire  school 
system  in  every  grade  including  the  kindergarten,  the  problem 
of  speech  correction  due  to  disordered  thought,  illnesses, 
shock,  fright,  or  fall,  bad  conduct  habits  and  irregularities  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  many  other  causes  could  be  more 
easily  and  more  generally  solved.  The  first  so-called  speech 
class  consisted  of  a  group  of  fourteen  boys  who  arrived  in 
Boston  from  the  immigration  station  in  New  York  City  and 
entered  in  the  Ehot  District  of  the  North  End.  They  were 
placed  in  an  ungraded  class  with  the  retardates  from  the 
elementary  grades  to  hear  and  become  familiar  with  the 
English  language.  This  plan  proved  unsatisfactory  and  the 
group  was  organized  into  a  non-English  speaking  group  for 
the  immediate  opportunity  to  learn  the  language.  They  were 
already  familiar  with  the  usual  grade  subjects,  and  many 
could  speak  several  languages  other  than  EngHsh.  True, 
the  group  was  a  problem  one,  but  not  in  the  usual  sense.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  systematic  speech  training  in  the  schools. 
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In  1914  the  present  director  organized  in  her  own  classroom 
in  the  Washington  School  the  first  class  for  the  correction  of 
speech  disorders.  This  class  was  composed  of  a  large  group 
of  stuttering  and  what  was  thought  incorrigible  boys.  Many 
of  these  boys  are  now  doctors  and  successful  business  men, 
and  the  corrective  speech  instruction  undoubtedly  has  con- 
tributed much  to  their  happiness  and  successful  achievement. 

War  Service  by  the  Speech  Improvement  Classes 

All  teachers  and  pupils  of  speech  improvement  classes  are 
continuously  serving  in  the  war  effort  just  as  other  teachers 
and  pupils  are  doing,  but  a  particular  and  interesting  service 
has  been  made  to  the  Home  Service,  Red  Cross  offices.  Several 
former  pupils  have  entered  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Requests  have  been  made  by  the  Army 
officers  from  certain  camps  through  the  Home  Service  facilities 
to  the  office  of  the  speech  improvement  classes  in  the  interest 
of  the  Army  and  the  young  men  about  whom  they  inquired. 
The  officers  have  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Home  Service  by 
telephone.  The  home  schools  give  the  education  record  and 
whether  the  boys  graduated ;  the  office  of  speech  improvement 
explains  the  work  and  has  saved  the  boys  thus  far  from  the 
great  disappointment  of  being  considered  mentally  unfit. 
One  was  given  an  eight-day  furlough  and  spent  it  with  speech 
teachers  for  instruction  and  further  help,  returning  to  camp 
with  the  necessary  book  and  exercises.  This  boy  now  instructs 
a  group  of  fellow-soldiers  in  the  use  of  his  new-found  speech 
and  exercise.  A  very  interesting  letter  has  already  been 
received  from  him  on  his  progress.  In  most  of  the  colleges 
students  are  precluded  from  graduation  unless  and  until  they 
earn  their  speech  improvement  or  correction  points  regardless 
of  their  scholarship.  The  speech  teachers  of  Boston  have  done 
remarkably  successful  corrective  work.  They  follow  up  their 
pupils  and  offer  help  and  guidance  when  necessary. 

Statistics 

1.  Registration 4,979 

2.  Number  of  classes 221 

3.  Discharged  (cases  corrected)      .       .        .       .        .       .       .  1,387 

4.  Number  belonging  June  30,  1943,  exclusive  of  discharges    .  3,592 

5.  Average  membership 3,973 

6.  Average  attendance     . 3,572 

7.  Anticipatory  discharges 416 
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8.  School  buildings,  locations,  for  speech  improvement  classes, 

or  centers 42 

9.  School  districts  represented  by  candidates  for   correction, 

including  those  from  private  and  out-of-town  schools        .  140 

10.  New  admissions 1,281 

11.  Sources  of  pupils: 

A.  Boston  pubUc  schools: 

c.  Elementary  schools 3,254 

b.  Intermediate  schools 750 

c.  High  schools 785 

d.  Special  schools 37 

4,826 

B.  Home  (Boston  residents) 6 

C.  Private  schools  (Boston  residents) 137 

D.  Non-residents 10 

E.  Not  registered  in  any  other  Boston  public  school  .        .  153 

F.  DupUcates  by  change  of  residence  and  other  causes      .  249 

G.  Private  schools  represented 30 

H.  Public  schools  outside  of  Boston  represented          .        .  7 

12.  Correction  of  ptipils: 

1.  Corrected  and  greatly  improved        .        .        .        3,072 

2.  Progressively  improved        .        .        .        .        .        1,499 

3.  SUghtly  improved 408 

Personnel 

1  Director 
17  Assistants,  Special  Classes 
5  Temporary  teachers 

23  Total 


HOME  INSTRUCTION  OF  PHYSICALLY  HANDI- 
CAPPED  CHILDREN 

Number  of  Pupils  and  Teachers 

During  the  school  year  1942-43,  854  physically  handicapped 
children  were  given  instruction  in  their  homes,  convalescent 
homes,  and  hospitals  by  a  corps  of  65  teachers.  These  children 
were  cardiacs  or  victims  of  infantile  paralysis,  osteomyelitis, 
epilepsy,  etc .     The  grade  distribution  was : 

Grades  I-VI - 475 

Grades  VII-IX 221 

Grades  X-XII 158 

Total  854 
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Sixty-four  pupils  were  graduated  in  June,  14  from  high 
schools,  30  from  intermediate,  and  10  from  eighth  grade  schools. 
It  may  be  of  interest  that  two  of  the  pupils  in  the  House  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  received  honorable  mention  in  the  Jefferson 
Essay  Contest,  and  one  of  the  home  students  received  a  scholar- 
ship for  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art.  The  girl  who  carried 
off  top  honors  at  the  graduation  at  Girls'  High  School  was  a 
former  home  student. 

The  numbers  in  the  department  were  slightly  lower  than 
in  past  years  due  in  part  to  the  drop  in  school  population  but 
more  to  the  fact  the  children  who  were  victims  of  the  last 
epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  and  are  no  longer  eligible  for  instruction. 

Value  of  Home  Instruction 

There  is  still  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  Boston 
educators  as  to  how  a  child  can  accomplish  in  three  hours 
a  week  the  work  that  would  take  normally  twenty  hours. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  a  sick  child  knows  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  sharpening  of  the  mental  processes  and  that 
the  child  is  always  reaching  out  for  new  impressions.  The 
child  loses  his  social  contacts  and  devotes  more  of  his  time 
to  study. 

A  few  of  our  hospitals  had  to  discontinue  their  children's 
departments  in  June  because  of  a  shortage  of  nurses.  In  other 
hospitals  conditions  have  improved.  Attractive,  well-equipped 
rooms  have  been  set  aside  as  school  rooms.  While  some  few 
doctors  feel  that  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  children  happily  occupied 
as  a  therapeutic  measure  most  doctors  agree  that  the  continued 
education  of  the  sick  is  a  big  factor  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

Until  the  present  year  we  have  been  content  to  give  the 
physically-handicapped  child  regular  school  training.  It  is 
time  now  to  consider  whether  home  instruction  should  be 
merely  to  keep  the  child  up  to  grade  or  whether  it  should 
function  as  a  supplementary  therapeutic  measure.  The  law 
states  specifically  that  "Home  instruction  shall  be  given  only 
to  those  who  can  profit  by  it."  We  want  to  train  these  so- 
called  "permanent"  cripples  so  that  they  may  lead  happy 
and  useful  lives. 

After  conferences  with  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers,  and 
teachers   the   pupils   in   the   Boston   Sanatorium   were   given 
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instruction  in  blueprint  reading,  mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  in 
an  attempt  to  prepare  for  future  activity  after  hospital  release. 
The  neighboring  schools  were  most  cooperative  in  lending 
material  and  in  giving  helpful  advice.  This  work  was  so 
popular  that  while  the  teacher  taught  officially  one  pupil  there 
were  12  or  more  ''auditors"  over  21  who  absorbed  what  they 
could  by  being  in  the  same  room.  We  hope  to  do  more  of 
this  kind  of  work  in  September.  We  must  draw  a  careful  line 
so  that  our  well-planned  course  of  study  will  not  vanish  into 
a  vague  technical  training. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    EVENING    SCHOOLS 
Evening  Schools 

The  evening  school  year  of  1942-43  has  been  affected  by 
changes  in  conditions  due  to  the  influence  of  the  war  and  as  a 
result  different  courses  of  study  and  reasons  for  attending  have 
been  apparent  in  all  of  its  activities.  The  three  most  radical 
changes  noted  have  been  the  drop  in  attendance  of  young 
men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  in 
our  evening  high  schools,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
women  attending  the  classes  in  practical  arts,  and  the  very 
large  increase  in  attendance  at  Central  Evening  High  School 
of  enlisted  pre-flight  personnel  of  the  Navy. 

The  causes  for  the  above  changes  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows : 

(1)  Many  of  our  young  men  and  women  who  would  ordi- 
narily attend  evening  high  school  have  enlisted  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States;  (2)  many  women  of  mature 
age  feared  to  travel  over  dimmed-out  streets  to  attend  the 
practical  arts  subjects;  and  (3)  the  pre-flight  men  remained 
in  school  studying  mathematics,  physics,  meteorology,  and 
aerial  navigation  until  they  were  called  to  their  respective 
fields  for  actual  flight  training. 

Reports  from  this  latter  group  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  revealed  that  the  training  received  at  Central  Evening 
High  School  was  far  superior  to  that  received  elsewhere.  In 
fact  this  school  was  not  only  the  pioneer  school  of  this  type 
in  the  nation,  but  its  organization  and  courses  have  been  used 
since  its  establishment  by  schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  area  comprising  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  adjacent 
cities  and  towns  is  known  as  New  England  Area  1.     It  is  a 
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matter  of  record  that  this  section  has  the  best  record  of  the 
pre-flight  training  schools  in  the  United  States,  both  in  the 
Army  as  well  as  in  the  Navy.  Lieut.  Frank  T.  Donahue  of 
the  Naval  Headquarters  in  Boston  has  reported  that  the  Navy 
has  checked  on  candidates  from  this  area  and  found  that  their 
success  was  due  to  the  training  they  had  received  in  the  pre- 
flight  courses  taken  at  Central  Evening  High  School.  With 
this  data  as  a  basis,  the  Navy  has  started  pre-flight  training 
at  Wesleyan  and  Williams  colleges  for  men  called  to  service 
in  the  air  corps,  and  they  have  taken  the  complete  Boston 
schedule  of  courses  as  their  basis  of  work.  Recently  Lieutenant 
Donahue  reported  that  many  other  colleges  were  soon  to.  be 
taken  over  by  the  Navy  for  pre-flight  training  and  that  the 
same  schedule  of  courses  would  be  offered  at  these  colleges. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  this  school  is  due  directly 
to  the  personal  interest  and  efficiency  of  its  principal. 

Boston  Evening  Trade  School 

Several  of  the  classes  of  the  evening  trade  school  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Federal  Defense  classes 
due  to  greater  reimbursement  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  opportunities  for  eight  hours  of  instruction.  This 
departure  materially  affected  the  trade  school  organization, 
and  the  Hyde  Park,  South  Boston,  and  Brighton  branches, 
while  still  operating  as  Federal  defense  classes,  have  been 
closed  as  trade  extension  classes  with  resultant  changes  in 
the  type  of  student  body;  e.  g.,  the  Brighton  classes  in  auto- 
mobile repair  and  maintenance  formerly  attended  by  men 
from  the  automotive  industry  are  now  attended  by  women 
sent  there  by  the  Federal  Government  from  all  sections  of 
the  United  States.  After  training  these  women  may  be 
transferred  to  the  various  Army  centers  to  repair  the  jeeps, 
trucks,  etc.,  of  the  training  camps. 

Americanization  Classes 

In  the  Americanization  department  of  the  evening  ele- 
mentary schools  and  in  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants,  stu- 
dents of  the  closed  Work  Projects  Administration  classes  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  study  of  English 
and  preparation  for  citizenship  under  the  experienced,  trained 
teachers  of  the  regular  Boston  School  Department.  This 
has  resulted  in  excellent  attendance  and  rapid  improvement 
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in  their  ability  to  acquire  the  use  of  proper  methods  of  read- 
ing, speaking,  and  writing  EngHsh,  so  necessary  to  all  residents 
of  the  United  States,  especially  in  these  trying  times. 

Practigal  Arts  Classes  of  the  Evening  Elementary  Schools 

In  the  practical  arts  classes  previously  mentioned  a  new 
course  in  simple  home  mechanics  was  offered  as  an  experiment 
in  the  Patrick  F.  Gavin  evening  elementary  school.  The 
purpose  of  this  class  was  to  train  women  to  make  simple  home 
repairs  during  the  critical  period  of  shortage  of  tradesmen 
for  such  work.  In  this  course,  women  learned  to  repair 
electric  irons,  sweepers,  door  bells,  replace  washers  on  leaky 
faucets,  handle  gas,  water,  and  electric  shut-offs;  in  fact,  do 
many  of  the  small  jobs  about  the  house  that  were  formerly 
done  by  the  men  of  the  family  who  are  now  in  service.  The 
class  has  met  with  such  success  that  similar  classes  will  be 
started  in  other  sections  of  the  city  during  the  school  year 
of  1943-44. 

A  decided  decrease  in  the  demands  for  first  aid  classes  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  evening  schools,  as  well  as  other  agencies 
during  1941-42,  fully  met  the  pressing  needs  of  the  public 
in  this  respect.  Continued  demands  prevail,  however,  for 
dressmaking  and  clothing  renovation,  usually  increasing  in 
numbers  as  rumors  of  rationing  appear  in  the  public  press. 

Enrollment 

Following  are  the  enrollment  statistics  of  the  evening  schools 
for  the  year  1942^3 : 

Evening  Commercial  High  School 4,224 

Central  Evening  High  School: 

Regular  school  870 

Pre-flight  school 1,693 

2,563 

Total  Evening  High  Schools        . 6,787 

Evening  Trade  School 923 

Evening  Opportunity  School 325 

1,248 

Evening  Elementary  Schools: 

Elementary  Subjects 305 

Americanization 1,995 

Practical  Arts     ....  1,371 

3,671 

Total  enrolled  in  Evening  Schools 11,706 
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Day  School  for  Immigrants  and  Mothers'  Classes 

The  Day  School  for  Immigrants  and  Mothers'  Classes  have 
enjoyed  a  very  successful  year  although  the  regular  school  at 
25  Warrenton  street  has  decreased  due  mainly  to  lack  of 
immigration  and  to  employment  in  defense  plants  at  high  wages 
of  pupils,  both  men  and  women,  who  would  normally  attend 
this  school.  Foreign  mothers,  however,  in  all  sections  of  the 
city  have  been  attending  the  afternoon  mothers'  classes  mainly 
with  the  desire  of  receiving  citizenship  papers,  which  they 
have  neglected  to  obtain  in  most  instances  for  a  great  many 
years.  This  attendance  is  an  excellent  sign  of  civic  health 
as  it  seems  to  indicate  a  resolution  to  establish  their  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States. 

Summer  Review  High  School 

During  the  summer  of  1942  a  summer  review  high  school 
was  re-established  in  the  English  High  School  building.  The 
purpose  of  this  school  was  twofold : 

1.  Students  of  day  high  schools  who  were  seniors  as  of 
September  1941  and  who  failed  to  graduate  because  they 
lacked  ten  points  or  less,  were  eligible  to  complete  require- 
ments for  a  day  high  school  diploma.  Graduates  of  high 
schools  who  wished  to  review  courses  for  college  entrance 
examinations  or  those  who  wished  to  take  courses  for 
government  or  civil  service  examinations  were  also  eligible 
to  enroll  in  the  summer  school. 

2.  Men  who  were  enrolled  in  the  Army  or  Navy  Air 
Corps  were  offered  courses  in  pre-fiight  training  at  the 
summer  school. 

The  total  enrollment  of  this  school  was  only  92  due  to 
restrictions  and  conditions  as  follows: 

1.  High  school  students  who  were  freshmen,  sopho-  , 
mores,   or  juniors  during  the  term   1941-42   who  failed 
courses  were  not  allowed  to  enroll. 

2.  Seniors  who  needed  more  than  ten  points  to  com- 
plete requirements  for  day  high  school  diplomas  did  not 
enroll  because  they  could  not  complete  all  their  require- 
ments, and,  therefore,  would  have  to  take  a  full  day 
high  school  program  during  the  next  term  of  school. 
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3.  It  was  rumored  that  high  school  students  who 
enrolled  for  military  service  would  be  awarded  diplomas, 
and  since  many  of  these  students  were  going  to  enter 
military  service  most  of  them  accepted  positions  in  defense 
plants,  rather  than  attend  summer  school. 

4.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  summer  school,  three 
hundred  eighty  men  who  had  enrolled  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  Air  Corps  signified  their  intention  of  taking  pre- 
flight  courses  at  this  school.  Only  thirty-five  enrolled 
for  these  courses  and  most  of  these  were  working  in  defense 
plants  on  the  night  shift.  It  was  found  that  nearly  all 
of  the  other  men  who  signified  their  intention  of  taking 
this  training  were  working  days  in  defense  plants  and, 
therefore,  could  not  retain  their  positions  and  also  attend 
school.  This  school  has  been  broadened  in  scope  for 
1943  in  order  to  include  grades  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII  and 
as  a  result  a  student  body  of  several  hundred  is 
anticipated. 

Evening  High  School  Diploma 

As  a  supplement  to  the  regular  work  of  the  evening  schools, 
especially  the  evening  high  schools,  there  is  still  a  great  need 
for  a  diploma  granted  on  the  basis  of  two  additional  years  of 
study  which  will  be  considered  the  full  equivalent  of  a  day  high 
school  diploma.  This  diploma  should  be  based  on  the  number 
of  high  school  major  courses  successfully  completed  rather 
than  based  upon  the  exact  number  of  minutes  spent  in  each 
subject.  The  accomplishment  of  results  should  be  the 
determining  factor,  rather  than  the  traditional  time  element 
so  frequently  stressed  by  some  educators. 

Until  provision  is  made  for  the  granting  of  this  equivalent 
diploma  the  school  department  cannot  be  considered  as  meeting 
fully  the  educational  needs  of  its  adult  citizenry, 

EXTENDED   USE   OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

School  Centers 

Fourteen  school  centers  were  operated  during  1942^3.  As 
in  the  past  thirty-one  years,  members  participated  in  various 
self-governing  clubs  and  classes,  in  hall  programs,  and  in 
gymnasium  games.  To  conserve  funds  for  the  closing  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1943,  sessions  were  suspended  the  first  week 
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in  May,  to  be  resumed  the  first  week  in  October  and  to  con- 
tinue as  late  into  the  fall  as  the  appropriation  would  allow. 
The  winter  term  will  start  the  first  week  in  January  1944. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  evening  educational  and  social 
activities,  war  conditions,  gasoline  and  tire  rationing,  dimouts, 
blackouts,  and  practice  air  raid  alarms  affected  the  school 
centers.  Attendance  dropped  somewhat  and  fewer  groups 
met.  Personnel  replacements  had  to  be  found  for  capable, 
experienced  leaders  who  joined  the  armed  forces.  Many 
young  men  and  women  club  members  entered  the  national 
service;  others  entered  the  various  war  industries.  However, 
the  centers  enjoyed  another  useful,  productive  year. 

The  centers  dedicated  themselves  to  helping  win  the  war 
by  converting  a  peacetime  program  into  a  wartime  program 
designed  to  aid  home  front  morale.  Civilian  defense  meetings 
were  conducted,  bond  and  stamp  drives  were  held,  physical 
fitness  was  stressed.  The  younger  members  of  the  community 
were  taken  into  the  centers  and  prepared  for  entry  into  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  To  combat 
juvenile  delinquency,  boys  were  drawn  into  the  wholesome, 
helpful  environment  of  school  buildings. 

Clubs 

Two  new  clubs  were  formed  by  the  managers  of  the  Roslin- 
daie  and  Grove  Hall  school  centers  —  one  a  service  mothers' 
club  in  Roslindale,  the  other  a  club  for  wives  and  friends  of 
service  men,  each  with  its  own  set  of  elected  officers.  Both 
proved  so  successful  that  efforts  will  be  made  next  fall  to 
establish  similar  clubs  in  all  school  centers.  The  purpose  of 
the  service  mothers'  club  in  Roslindale  is  outlined  as  follows: 
(1)  to  provide  a  means  of  bringing  together,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  common  interests  and  the  promotion  of  the  social 
welfare  of  its  members,  the  mothers  of  sons  and  daughters 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States;  (2)  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  its  members  to  work  together  as  a 
unit  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  in  the  service,  and  in  particular 
for  those  from  their  own  families;  (3)  to  obtain  and  dis- 
seminate information  relative  to  the  common  interests  of  its 
members;  (4)  to  provide  ways  and  means  of  recording  the 
joint  opinion  of  the  club  on  public  problems  pertinent  to 
the  interests  of  those  in  the  service  of  our  country  who  by  their 
absence  cannot  speak  for  themselves;    (5)   to  plan  interests 
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and  activities  in  order  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  morale 
of  all  those  who  are  left  at  home,  especially  the  mothers  of 
those  who  serve. 

School  for  the  Women's  CiviUan  Defense  Corps 

Worthy  of  special  mention  is  the  school  for  the  Women's 
Civilian  Defense  Corps,  organized  last  year  by  the  manager 
of  the  Dorchester  School  Center  who  holds  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  corps.  This,  the  second  year  of  the  school,  has  been 
especially  noteworthy  for  its  growing  contribution  to  the 
war  effort.  The  group  met  twice  a  week  during  the  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  months,  and  will  meet  once  a  week  during 
the  summer  for  drill,  casualty,  and  canteen  service.  It  works 
with  the  Massachusetts  State  Guard  and  carries  through 
assignments  under  the  direction  of  the  latter.  The  women 
have  joined  in  a  victory  garden  project.  Each  member  has 
taken  a  plot  of  ground  to  cultivate.  One  night  a  week  all 
members  work  together  in  the  gardens  located  on  River  street, 
Mattapan,  and  individually  they  work  at  other  times.  In 
anticipation  of  the  start  of  this  project,  a  course  in  gardening 
was  given  to  the  corps  by  a  teacher  from  the  Jamaica  Plain 
High  School.  The  gardens  are  supervised  by  a  qualified  teacher 
from  the  Hyde  Park  High  School.  The  group  participated 
in  the  Flag  Day  Exercises  (June  14)  on  Boston  Common,  and 
have  marched  in  all  civic  parades  during  the  year. 

Civilian  Defense  Courses 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Boston  Public  Safety  Committee,  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Safety  Committee,  and  the  Red  Cross,  the  following  civilian 
defense  courses  were  conducted  in  the  school  centers :  Air  raid 
wardens,  air  raid  precaution,  civilian  evacuation,  auxiliary 
policemen,  women's  defense  corps,  first  aid,  bandage  rolling, 
nutrition,  mobile  canteen,  motor  transport,  motor  convoy, 
marching,  drilling,  chemical  warfare  precaution,  radio,  naviga- 
tion, aerial  navigation,  sewing,  knitting,  elementary  sheet 
metal,  machine  shop,  electricity,  woodworking,  and  airplane 
modeling. 

Other  Uses  for  School  Buildings 

School  centers  again  shared  accommodations  arid  facilities 
with   other  educational,   social,   and   civic   agencies  such   as 
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University  Extension,  State  Department  of  Public  Health, 
Junior  Police  Corps,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls, 
Posts  and  Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Catholic  Youth  Organizations,  and  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

Conferences  and  Meetings 

Director's  conferences  with  managers,  and  meetings  of  each 
local  school  center  staff,  members'  council,  and  citizens' 
advisory  board  were  held  regularly  during  the  year. 

An  informal  dinner  conference  with  representatives  of  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Boards  of  the  department,  the  local  school 
centers,  and  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association  was 
held  November  21,  1942.  The  object  of  this  conference  was 
to  discuss  how  school  centers  might  further  aid  the  war  effort, 
and  in  addition  to  honor  the  guests  of  the  evening.  Assistant 
Superintendent  Michael  J.  Downey,  department  adviser  for 
seventeen  years,  and  Assistant  Superintendent  Dennis  C. 
Haley,  in  charge  of  the  department  since  September.  School 
Committeemen  Dr.  Patrick  J.  Foley,  Daniel  J.  McDevitt,  and 
Clement  A.  Norton  participated  in  the  exercises.  Three 
former  members  of  the  School  Committee,  Miss  Frances  G. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Richard  J.  Lane,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Pigeon, 
also  attended.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Sasserno,  Advisory  Board  mem- 
ber, presided.  Music  was  provided  by  the  choral  group  of  the 
Grove  Hall  School  Center.  An  assistant  in  the  Music  Depart- 
ment led  community  singing. 

Another  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  a  reception 
tendered  by  the  local  Women's  Club  of  the  South  Boston 
School  Center  to  other  women's,  mothers',  and  home  makers' 
clubs  of  the  school  centers  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  4.  The 
principal  address  was  delivered  by  former  School  Committee- 
man Charles  J.  O'Connor,  clerk  of  the  Suffolk  County  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  His  subject  was  "School  Centers  and  World 
War  II."  Vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  furnished  in  the 
hall,  refreshments  were  served  in  the  cafeteria,  and  dancing  was 
enjoyed  in  the  gymnasium.  Delegations  of  women  attended 
from  all  parts  of  Boston. 

Legislation 

Under  the  guidance  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Downey, 
Legislative    Agent   of    the   School    Committee,    the    Citizens' 
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Advisory  Boards,  and  the  managers  and  personnel  of  the 
school  centers  joined  this  spring  in  opposing  legislation  which 
in  effect  would  have  transferred  the  control  and  supervision 
of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Extended  Use  of  Public 
Schools  from  the  School  Committee  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  to  a  proposed  new  "Board  of  Recreation"  and 
"Superintendent  of  Recreation."  The  bill,  changed  and 
amended,  has  been  enacted  by  the  Legislature  and  approved 
by  the  Governor.  It  now  awaits  approval  and  financing  by 
the  City  Council  and  the  Mayor.  However,  the  school  centers 
will  continue  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  where  the  originators 
of  school  centers  and  the  School  Committe  of  1910-11  intended 
they  should  be. 

Home  and  School  Associations 

Activities  of  local  home  and  school  associations  have  been 
restricted  somewhat  due  to  war  conditions.  Many  associa- 
tions owing  to  dimout  regulations  were  prevented  from  hold- 
ing evening  meetings.  This  is  regrettable,  since  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  fathers  to  attend  afternoon  meetings,  and  in 
certain  sections  of  the  city  many  mothers  have  been  engaged 
in  war  work.  Halls  not  equipped  with  shades  or  darkened 
windows  could  not  be  used.  It  is  hoped  that  another  year 
will  see  such  halls  made  available  for  evening  meetings. 

Although  attendance  was  smaller,  better  programs  seemed 
to  compensate  for  diminished  numbers.  Because  of  the  war 
meetings  were  uniformly  patriotic,  and  were  planned  to  carry 
messages  of  vital  importance  in  these  critical  times.  An 
integral  part  of  each  association  meeting  has  been  the  parent- 
teacher  conference, —  an  objective  of  many  years'  standing. 
Courses  in  nutrition  and  home  nursing  were  sponsored  by  local 
associations, —  two  in  Dorchester  and  one  in  Brighton.  These 
achieved  conspicuous  success.  Money-raising  events  were 
fewer,  but  not  entirely  eliminated.  One  high  school  associa- 
tion held  a  bridge  party  and  presented  books  to  the  library. 
A  Roslindale  elementary  school  association  employed  the  same 
means  to  provide  a  gift  of  a  cabinet  with  phonograph  records. 
Another  Roslindale  association  conducted  a  sale  of  war  bonds 
to  replete  their  scholarship  fund.  A  West  Roxbury  associa- 
tion distributed  Christmas  baskets.  Generous  gifts  have 
been  made  to  the  Red  Cross  and  Community  Fund,  and  at 
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all  times  parents  have  supported  the  children  in  the  War 
Savings  Stamp  and  Bond  drives,  thus  helping  our  Boston  day 
schools  make  possible  their  proud  record  of  achievement  in  this 
line  of  service. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association 
was  held  at  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Thursday  afternoon 
November  12,  1942.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  meet- 
ing parents  consulted  with  teachers  in  the  classrooms.  The 
school  orchestra  furnished  selections.  At  the  close  of  the  hall 
program,  the  audience  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Adelbert  H. 
Morrison,  headmaster,  inspected  the  shops  in  which  girls  and 
young  men  were  being  trained  "around  the  clock"  for  defense 
jobs.     This  was  an  interesting  and  instructive  experience. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  January  26,  1943,  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  association  was  held  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Girls'  Latin 
School.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Masterson,  headmaster,  Roxbury 
Memorial  High  School  (Boys),  acted  as  toastmaster.  Stu- 
dents subject  to  the  new  draft  law  were  guests  of  honor. 

A  spring  school  visit  was  made  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
April  13,  1943,  to  the  Michelangelo  Intermediate  School^ 
North  End,  where  the  principal  and  his  staff  of  teachers  pro- 
vided a  program  of  exhibits,  speaking,  and  entertainment. 

In  the  Joseph  H.  Barnes  School,  East  Boston,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
May  25,  1943.  The  hosts  for  this  occasion  were  the  East 
Boston  High  School,  the  Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate  School, 
and  the  John  Cheverus  Elementary  School.  Guests  were 
members  of  the  School  Committee,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  and  the  assistant  superintendents.  Assistant 
Superintendent  WilHam  J.  Barry  presided  at  the  business 
meeting.  The  usual  reports  were  read,  and  officers  for  1943-44 
were  elected.  Mr.  George  W.  Gammon,  principal  of  the 
Thomas  A.  Edison  Intermediate  School,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  a  two-year  term,  succeeding  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Dooley, 
a  parent.  An  address,  "Bombs  and  Builders,"  was  delivered 
by  Osborne  R.  Freeman,  Assistant  Director  of  Defense  Train- 
ing, Public  Safety  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Local 
school  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  John  J.  Mahoney,  principal 
of  the  Joseph  H.  Barnes  School,  entertained  with  musical 
selections,  readings,  and  specialty  numbers.  A  social  hour,  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Kane,  head  of  the  Hospitality  Com- 
mittee, concluded  the  evening  program. 
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The  Executive  Board  met  four  times  at  school  headquarters, 
with  a  special  meeting  in  October  to  enable  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Dennis  C.  Haley  and  Commissioner  George  G. 
Hyland,  Public  Works  Department,  to  explain  the  importance 
of  the  Salvage  Drive  and  ask  the  help  of  the  presidents  of  the 
local  associations  in  sponsoring  it.  The  association  has  also 
helped  to  promote  the  work  of  the  Citizens'  Playground  Com- 
mittee and  the  committee  formed  by  social  service  leaders  to 
consider  the  problem  of  working  mothers.  The  manager  of 
the  association,  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Woodbury,  edited  and  issued 
ten  monthly  bulletins  containing  information  on  central 
meetings  and  on  the  activities  of  local  associations. 

Other  Uses  of  School  Premises 

Entertainments,  banquets,  dances,  reunions,  social  nights, 
and  political  rallies  were  held  in  school  buildings  after  school 
hours.  Sponsoring  organizations  occupied  school  premises, 
under  permits,  following  the  payment  of  scheduled  charges 
for  light,  heat,  custodian,  and  other  services.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  and  State  Civil  Service  Commissions  and  the 
Board  of  Bar  Examiners  used  schoolhouse  accommodations 
for  examination  purposes. 

Statistics 

Number  of  school  buildings  used  after  school  hours       .  .        .            129 

Number  of  openings 1,736 

Attendance: 

School  centers 415,287 

Home  and  school  associations     .        .        .        .        .  33,913 

Use  of  school  premises 252,642 

Grand  total 701,842 

ADMINISTRATION  LIBRARY 
The  year  1942-43  has  shown  a  decrease  in  the  general  use 
of  the  library  by  the  teachers.  Local  and  national  reports 
on  libraries  also  show  this  decline  in  the  use  of  library  resources. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  during  the  school  year 
there  was  an  unusual  number  of  reference  questions  and  most 
of  these  related  to  education  in  wartime. 

Three  circulars  in  the  series,  "Selected  List  of  Books  Added 
to  the  Administration  Library,"  were  issued  to  executives, 
supervisors,  and  principals  during  the  year.  Three  circulars 
in   the  series,   "List  of  Recent  Pamphlets  from  the  United 
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States  Government,  the  National  Education  Association  and 
Other  Organizations,"  were  prepared  for  the  executives  and 
supervisors.  Current  pamphlet  material  has  special  impor- 
tance in  wartime  and  the  last  named  lists  elicited  more  interest 
than  they  have  in  other  years. 

The  librarian  contributed  library  notes  to  two  of  the  three 
issues  of  the  "Boston  Guidance  News,"  the  new  mimeographed 
publication  which  the  Vocational  Guidance  Department  has: 
initiated  for  counselors  and  others. 

The  textbook  collection  was  completely  revised  by  checking^ 
with  "School  Document  No.  7,  1941  List  of  Authorized  Text 
Books."  It  seems  best,  on  account  of  shortage  of  space,  to- 
keep  only  authorized  books  in  out  textbook  collection.  Almost 
all  books  not  now  listed  as  authorized  have  been  withdrawrt 
from  the  shelves. 

Exhibits 

Exhibits  held  in  the  library  were  as  follows: 

Our  Neighbor  Republics 

This  exhibit,  borrowed  from  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  included  posters,  maps,  and  attractive,  illus- 
trated books  for  young  people.  The  high  school  history 
council  met  in  the  library  one  afternoon  to  talk  over  the 
exhibit.  Several  teachers  applied  for  the  exhibit  for  their 
schools. 

Art  Week 

The  American  Artists  Professional  League  awarded  their 
first  prize  to  the  Boston  schools  for  excellence  in  Art  Week 
activities.  The  prize  was  an  oil  painting  entitled  "Sunday 
at  Rancho  de  Taos"  painted  in  New  Mexico  by  Nils 
Hogner.  The  three  large  scrapbooks,  prepared  by  Miss 
Grace,  E.  Hackett,  illustrated  the  work  of  Boston  and 
other  Massachusetts  schools  in  Art  Week,  1942. 

Victory  Book  Campaign 

Posters,  charts,  and  scrapbooks  illustrated  the  activities 
of  the  students  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  librarian,  and  the  Library  Service 
Club,  in  their  drive  for  books  for  the  armed  forces. 
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Posters 

Posters  on  inter-racial  cooperation  and  understanding 
were  made  by  boys  at  the  Dorchester  High  School  for 
Boys  for  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews.  Several  of  the  boys  were  awarded 
prizes  of  war  stamps  for  the  excellence  of  their  posters. 

Books 

Books  discarded  because  no  longer  authorized,  or  for 
other  reasons  not  wanted,  were  given  to  the  Special  Class 
Department,  the  Girls'  High  School  Library,  the  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School  Library,  the  Victory  Book  Campaign, 
Harvard  College  Library,  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Library  Association,  and  some  other  educational  agencies. 

Statistics 

Number  of  books  and  magazines  circulated  for  use  outside  the 

library 5,666 

Number  of  books  purchased  and  important  books  acquired  by 

gift  (school  texts  not  included) 99 

Number  of  periodicals  subscribed  to  or  regularly  received  by 

gift  (duplicate  subscriptions  not  included) 74 

Total  number  of  books  in  library       .        .        .        .        .        .        .       11,383 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
FREDERICK  J.  GILLIS. 


Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gould, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
Dear    Mr.    Gould, —  Attached    are    reports    on    Modern 
Foreign  Languages,  National  Youth  Administration,  Safety, 
and  Week-day  Rehgious  Education. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FREDERICK  J.   GILLIS, 

Assistant  Superintendent, 

MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

No  director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  has  been 
appointed  since  the  retirement  of  Marie  A.  Solano  on 
August  31,  1941. 

Due  to  war  conditions  Spanish  has  continued  to  increase  In 
popularity  and  shows  an  increase  of  7.6  per  cent  over  last  year, 
and  an  increase  of  17.3  per  cent  since  1940.  New  classes  in 
Spanish  have  been  established  in  the  following  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools: 

Dearborn 

William  Blackstone 

William  Howard  Taft 

There  was  a  decrease  of  13.6  per  cent  in  French,  5.9  per  cent 
in  German,  and  20.3  per  cent  in  Italian.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  modern  foreign  language  students  of  8.6 
per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  French,  German,  and  Italian  may  be 
attributed  to  the  general  decline  in  the  school  population 
and  to  the  stress  being  laid  today  on  courses  leading  to  positions 
in  defense  industries,  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  armed 
forces. 
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Statistics 

Number  of  pupils  in  each  year  of  each  of  the  four  modem 
foreign  languages: 

OflTOBER   1,   1941 


Schools 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

Total 

High 

8,004 
6,632 

1,627 
76 

607 
436 

3,626 
1,372 

13,864 
8,516 

Totals 

14,636 

1,703 

1,043 

4,998 

22,380 

October  1,  1942 


Schools 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

Total 

High 

6.887 
5,760 

1,536 
67 

460 
371 

3,695 
1,684 

12,578 
7,882 

Totals 

12,647 

1,603 

831 

5,379 

20,460 

Difference 
between  1941  and  1942 

High 

1,117 
872 

91 
9 

147 
65 

69 
312 

1,286 
634 

Total  difference  between 
1941  and  1942 

1,989 
Loss 

100 
Loss 

212 
Loss 

381 
Gain 

1,920 
Loss 

High 

14.0 
13.1 

5.6 
11.8 

24.2 
14.9 

1.9 
22.7 

9.3 

7  4 

Total  per  cent  of  difference 

13.6 
Loss 

5.9 
Loss 

20.3 
Loss 

7.6 
Gain 

8.6 
Loss 
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October  1,  1942 


Latin  and  Day  High  Schools 


French     German      Italian     Spanish       Total 


Public  Latin  School 

Girls'  Latin  School 

Brighton  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

East  Boston  High  School 

English  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

Roslindale  High  School 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys), 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls), 
South  Boston  High  School 

Totals 


1,071 

516 

— 

— 

358 

152 

— 

— 

343 

32 

26 

268 

54 

— 

— 

108 

241 

114 

— 

184 

333 

— 

— 

363 

164 

— 

145 

97 

1,401 

435 

57 

588 

507 

— 

178 

365 

77 

— 

— 

233 

56 



— 

— 

285 

60 

31 

180 

177 

— 

— 

147 

480 

— 

— 

310 

248 

73 

— 

50 

394 

30 

23 

281 

256 

124 

— 

173 

225 

— 

— 

150 

217 

— 

— 

198 

6,887 

1,536 

460 

3,695 

1,587 
510 
669 
162 
539 
696 
406 
2,481 
1,050 
310 
56 
556 
324 
790 
371 
728 
553 
375 
415 


12,578 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate 
Schools 


French     German 


Italian     Spanish       Total 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Bigelow 

Blackinton 

Clarence  R.  Edwards . . . 

Dearborn 

Donald  McKay 

Edward  Everett 

Everett 

Francis  Parkman 

Frank  V.  Thompson 

Grover  Cleveland 

Hugh  O'Brien 

Hyde 

James  P.  Timilty 

John  Cheverus 

Joseph  H.  Barnes 

Lewis 

Mary  E.  Curley 

Mather 

Michelangelo 

Oliver  Hazard  Ferry .  . . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . 

Patrick  F.  Gavin 

Patrick  T.  Campbell. . . 

Prince 

Rice 

Robert  Gould  Shaw.... 
Solomon  Lewenberg. . . . 
Theodore  Roosevelt .  . .  . 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Washington  Irving 

William  Barton  Rogers. 
William  Blackstone. .  .  . 

William  E.  Russell 

William  Howard  Taft. . 
Woodrow  Wilson 


Totals. 


Grand  totals. 


166 
86 
69 

120 
74 
31 


111 
353 
284 


150 

53 

284 

191 

85 

40 

377 
255 
269 
108 
92 
326 
353 
257 
327 

235 
324 
123 

71 
278 
278 


5,760 


12,647 


67 


173 


1,603 


371 


831 


— 

166 

— 

86 

— 

59 

123 

243 

30 

104 

— 

204 

119 

119 

38 

38 

— 

111 

93 

446 

— 

284 

97 

97 

54 

54 

— 

150 

— 

53 

— 

284 

— 

191 

247 

399 

128 

128 

— 

238 

,43 

43 

— 

377 

.  97 

352 

248 

517 

— 

108 

— 

92 

— 

326 

- 

353 

— 

'  257 

33 

360 

95 

95 

— 

235 

— 

324 

65 

188 

— 

71 

30 

308 

144 

422 

1,684 


5,379 


7,882 


20,460 
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NATIONAL   YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  school  department  twenty- 
two  Boston  public  secondary  schools  and  eight  Boston  parochial 
schools  participated  in  the  School  Work  Program  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  during  the  school  year 
1942-^3.  Three  hundred  fifty-eight  students  of  these  schools 
were  approved  for  participation  in  the  program,  and  a  total 
of  $7,652.56  was  expended.  Many  of  the  students  worked  for 
relatively  short  periods  of  time. 

As  indicated  below  two  hundred  ninety-one  students  in 
Boston  public  secondary  schools  received  a  total  of  $5,968.40 
during  the  current  school  year.  In  addition  a  total  of  $235.40 
was  expended  on  five  students  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 


Schools 


Expended 

Number 
of  Pupils 

$207  00 

11 

117  30 

3 

45  30 

1 

489  30 

21 

270  24 

10 

280  65 

21 

456  30 

16 

522  45 

26 

118  05 

11 

326  20 

25 

511  80 

23 

240  15 

7 

189  59 

10 

49  20 

6 

514  20 

21 

59  70 

3 

408  67 

24 

127  50 

8 

492  85 

22 

148  50 

6 

304  80 

12 

88  65 

4 

$5,968  40 

291 

Public  Latin  School 

Girls'  Latin  School 

Brighton  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

East  Boston  High  School 

English  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

Roslindale  High  School 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Bovs). . 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) . . 

South  Boston  High  School 

Brandeis  Vocational  High  School 

Boston  Clerical  School 

Boston  Trade  High  School 

Trade  School  for  Girls : 

Totals 
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The  National  Youth  Administration  in-school  program,  in 
operation  since  the  fall  of  1935,  ended  on  June  30,  1943. 
During  the  past  eight  years  a  total  of  $534,808.90  was  expended 
in  forty-four  Boston  public  secondary,  intermediate,  and  special 
schools  as  indicated  in  the  following  table: 


Schools 

1935-1943 

Expended 

Years 
Partici- 
pating 

Public  Latin  School 

$8,368  76 
2,863  98 
6,362  14 
29,350  25 
15,270  27 
16,224  13 
28,008  65 
45,666  93 
38,607  91 
19,738  91 
14,760  71 
36,562  75 
29,267  96 
30,095  96 
13,031  81 
27,550  41 
21,561  99 
33,648  11 
46,703  28 
11,416  55 
12,014  58 
23,510  45 
8,091  68 

8 

Girls'  Latin  School 

8 

Brighton  High  School 

7 

Charlestown  High  School  

8 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

7 
8 

East  Boston  High  School 

8 

English  High  School     

8 

Girls'  High  School 

8 

High  School  of  Commerce 

8 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

8 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

8 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

8 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  

8 
8 

Roslindale  High  School 

7 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) 

8 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) 

8 

South  Boston  High  School 

Brandeis  Vocational  High  School 

8 
3 

Boston  Clerical  School 

7 

Boston  Tf'ade  High  School  

8 

Trade  School  for  Girls 

8 

Total  A 

$518,678  17 
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Schools 


1935-1943 

Expended 


Years 
Partici- 
pating 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Bigelow 

Clarence  R.  Edwards 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 

James  P.  Timilty 

Joseph  H.  Barnes 

Mary  E.  Curley 

Michelangelo 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Patrick  F.  Gavin 

Patrick  T.  Campbell 

Prince 

Rice 

Robert  Gould  Shaw 

South  End  Intermediate 

Thomas  A.  Edison . ; 

Thomas  N.  Hart '. 

Washington  Irving 

William  Barton  Rogers 

William  Howard  Taft 

Woodrow  Wilson 

Total  B 

Total  A  and  B 


B,353  73 

320  51 

1,147  55 

135  76 

186  60 
33  83 

836  55 

601  42 

105  05 

2,049  10 

319  00 

76  45 

134  15 

8  40 

7,454  05 

123  00 

76  55 

187  00 
849  83 

21  90 
110  30 


$16,130  73 


$534,808  90 


The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  received  and 
expended  National  Youth  Administration  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $30,850.42  in  the  seven  school  years  from  September  1936 
to  June  1943,  inclusive. 

Wentworth  Institute  received  and  expended  National 
Youth  Administration  funds  in  the  amount  of  $4,119.65 
from  September  1936  to  June  1941,  inclusive. 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School  received  and  expended  National 
Youth  Administration  funds  in  the  amount  of  $328.95  during 
the  school  year  1941-42. 

Over  the  period  of  eight  years  from  September  1935  to 
June  1943  the  total  expenditure  of  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration funds  to  students  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  the  Boston  public  secondary,  intermediate,  and 
special  schools,  the  Boston  parochial  schools,  Wentworth 
Institute,  and  the  Farm  and  Trades  School  amounted  to 
$632,774.31. 

SAFETY 
The  need  for  conservation  of  manpower  in  the  present  war- 
time emergency  has  served  to  focus  attention  on  an  appalling 
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wastage  of  productive  service,  and  even  of  human  life  —  the 
result  of  needless  and  preventable  accidents. 

Education  is  an  answer  to  the  problem.  Ignorance  and 
indifference  must  be  combated  and  overcome  through  the 
early  development  of  correct  attitudes  and  habits  of  safe  and 
healthful  living. 

Boston  continues  to  maintain  its  favorable  position  as  one 
of  the  safest  communities  for  school  children.  This  is  due  to 
the  cooperation  of  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils,  and  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Boston  School  Safety  Council. 

Speaking  before  the  National  Safety  Congress  in  Chicago 
in  October  1942,  Assistant  Superintendent  Gillis  pointed 
out  that  all  school  employees  stand  in  the  front  line  of  safety. 
"Experience  has  demonstrated,"  he  said,  "that  planned  pre- 
caution will  save  lives  and  property.  Engaged  in  a  struggle 
to  preserve  our  democratic  form  of  government  from  cata- 
clysmic forces  determined  to  enslave  human  freedom,  every 
measure  of  safety  here  on  the  home  front  must  be  conscien- 
tiously observed.  Materials  preserved  from  destruction  will 
release  needed  resources  for  the  armed  services.  Injuries  and 
loss  of  life  prevented  will  keep  up  morale  at  home  as  well  as  on 
the  globe-encircling  battle  line. 

"  Safety  of  the  children  has  always  been  a  major  consideration 
of  every  member  of  the  school  staff.  In  December  1941  the 
declaration  by  our  President  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
renewed  our  determination  that  even  in  the  face  of  new  peril 
the  children  must  be  preserved  from  enemy  violence.  Pro- 
tection of  the  lives  of  school  children  was  defined  as  the  first 
defense  task  of  teachers  and  other  school  officials." 

During  the  year  the  following  were  distributed  for  use  of 
teachers  and  pupils: 

Course  of  Study  in  Air  Raid  Precaution,  prepared  by 
Joseph  L.  Malone,  English  High  School. 

Charts  and  bulletins  on  defense  from  poison  gas,  pre- 
pared by  Mary  L.  Barlow  and  Mary  E.  Lynch,  Dorchester 
High  School  for  Girls. 

Seasonal  safety  bulletins. 

Safety  in  the  Garden  pamphlet,  prepared  by  John  P. 
Sweeney,  Woodrow  Wilson  School. 

List  of  approved  safety  films. 

The  School  Safety  Council  met  monthly  and  effectively 
assumed  additional  responsibilities  of  a  wartime  safety  program. 
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Officers  of  the  School  Safety  Council  for  1942-^3  were 
Thomas  J.  Lynch,  Jefferson  School,  chairman,  and  Mary  E. 
Lynch,  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls,  secretary. 

The  annual  School  Safety  meeting  for  the  safety  councilors 
and  fire  councilors  was  held  on  March  18,  1943.  Assistant 
Superintendent  Gillis  presided.  Greetings  were  extended  by 
the  chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  and  after  a  report  of 
safety  progress  in  the  Boston  schools,  the  following  subjects 
were  discussed:  New  Bicycle  Code,  Fire  Code  for  School 
Buildings,  Safety  for  All  in  Wartime,  Children  of  Working 
Mothers.  Speakers  included  Fire  Commissioner  William 
Arthur  Reilly,  Chief  Samuel  J.  Pope,  John  J.  Walsh  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Safety,  Ruth  LeDoux  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Safety  Council,  Elizabeth  Coy  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  Mrs.  Donald  Hurley  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Safety,  Thomas  J.  Lyiich,  Mary  E.  Lynch,  and  Edward  J. 
Wall  of  the  Boston  school  department.  Safety  exhibits  were 
displayed,  and  safety  films  were  presented  under  the  direction 
of  the  Supervisor  of  Visual  Education. 

Revisions  have  been  made  in  the  Bicycle  Code,  and  com- 
mittees have  been  named  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
committee  on  Health  Education  curriculum  for  grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX.  Units  on  School  Safety,  Home  Safety,  and 
Highway  and  Community  Safety  will  be  prepared. 

Each  school  in  the  city  is  visited  at  least  once  during  the 
school  year  by  the  M-1  Safety  Car  of  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment. Officers  Owens  and  Conley  address  the  pupils  and 
demonstrate  effectively  correct  traffic  procedures.  Playground 
talks  are  given  during  the  vacation  period. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  and 
the  Boston  Police  Department,  and  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  School  Safety  Council,  M-1  safety  programs  are  broad- 
cast Saturday  mornings  over  Station  WORL  from  9.05  to  9.30. 
During  the  school  year  1942^3  twenty-five  Boston  public 
schools  participated  in  these  Saturday  morning  safety  broad- 
casts. Programs  were  arranged  in  each  case  by  the  partici- 
pating school.  Broadcast  subjects  included  the  foUowmg: 
Save  for  Safety,  Crossing  Hazards,  Safety  in  Dimout,  Vacation 
Safety,  Health  for  Safety,  Fire  Safety,  Winter  Sports,  Good 
Citizenship  for  Safety,  Safety  on  the  Home  Front,  First  Aid, 
Coasting  and  Skating,  Swimming,  Safety  in  Wartime. 
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In  March  1943  a  safety  conference  on  war  production  and 
civilian  defense  was  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Safety 
Council.  The  conference  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 
Members  of  the  School  Safety  Council  and  a  number  of  school 
safety  and  fire  councilors  were  in  attendance.  Safety  posters 
made  by  the  school  children  were  exhibited. 

Prompt  and  adequate  reporting  of  accidents  involving  school 
children  showed  improvement.  An  enlarged  follow-up  pro- 
cedure,'  essential  in  determining  and  eliminating  the  cause  of 
accidents,  has  aided  greatly  in  keeping  the  accident  record 
low. 

WEEK-DAY   RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

On  February  2,  1942,  the  School  Committee  appointed  tlie 
following  committee  on  Week-day  Religious  Education: 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  White,  Chairman 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  GiUis,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Mr.  F.  Arthur  Hilton,  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 

Rev.  Frank  Jennings,  Executive  Secretary,  Massachusetts  Council 

of  Churches 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Richard  J.  Quinlan,  Diocesan  Supervisor  of  Schools 
Rabbi  Herman  Rubenovitz,  President,  Rabbinical  Association  of 

Greater  Boston, 

^'to  consider  the  formation  of  plans  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  423  of  the  Acts  of  1941,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

'Absences  may  also  be  permitted  for  religious  education  at  such 
times  as  the  school  committee  may  establish;  provided  that  no  public 
funds  shall  be  appropriated  or  expended  for  such  education  or  for 
transportation  incidental  thereto;  and  provided,  further,  that  such 
time  shall  be  no  more  than  one  hour  each  week'." 

Preliminary  meetings  of  this  committee  were  held  on 
February  24,  March  12,  March  26,  April  23,  May  14,  and 
June  5,  1942,  at  15  Beacon  street,  Boston.  Monthly  meetings 
were  held  during  the  school  year  1942H13. 

For  the  information  of  the  members,  communications  were 
exchanged  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  following 
cities:  Albany,  New  York;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan; Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  New  York  City,  New  York; 
Osborne,  Kansas;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Rochester,  New 
York;  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  the 
Directors  of  Religious  Education  of  Albany  (New  York)  and 
Cincinnati  (Ohio). 
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Early  discussions  centered  on  the  following  topics: 

1.  "Dismissed,"  "released,"  and  "stagger  released"  time. 

Dismissed  —  all  pupils  leave  their  classes  whether  or  not 
they  attend  week-day  classes  in  religious  education. 
Released  —  only  pupils  enrolled  in  the  week-day  religious 
education  program  leave  their  classes  and  return  later  in 
the  day;  other  pupils  remain.  Stagger  released  —  rotation 
by  grades. 

2.  Reactions  of  pupils  remaining  in  school. 

3.  Districts  and  grades  to  participate. 

4.  Forms  to  be  used. 

On  Friday,  June  5,  1942,  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  to  the 
School  Committee  that  pupils  in  the  following  districts  be 
released  one  hour  per  week  as  indicated  to  participate  beginning 
October  1,  1942,  with  the  understanding  that  after  February  1, 
1943,  if  there  should  be  a  demand  from  other  districts  for 
week-day  religious  education,  similar  arrangements  would  be 
made  to  provide  week-day  religious  education  in  those  districts : 

Tuesday 

Agassiz  District:  a.m.             p.m. 

Agassiz IV-V-VI 

Bowditch IV-V-VI 

Margaret  Fuller IV-V-VI 

Lowell  District: 
LoweU IV-V-VI 

Wednesday 
Francis  Parkman  District: 

Francis  Parkman IV-V-VI 

Edwin  P.  Seaver IV-V-VI 

Thursday 
Prince  District: 

Prince IV-V-VI 

Charles  C.  Perkins IV-V-VI 

Friday 
WilUam  Barton  Rogers VII-VIII-IX 

The  following  forms  are  used  in  connection  with  the  Week-day 
Religious  Education  program: 

A.  Letter  from  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  to  parents,  explaining 

purpose  of  Week-day  Religious  Education  program. 

B.  Request  of  parent  for  dismissal,  to  be  signed  by  parent. 

C.  Week-day  Religious  Education  Weekly  Report  on  Attendance  to  the 

Principal. 
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At  the  request  of  the  committee  on  Week-day  ReHgious 
Education,  the  School  Committee  authorized  School  Com- 
mitteeman White  and  Assistant  Superintendent  Gillis  to  visit 
certain  cities  and  study  the  operation  of  week-day  religious 
education  in  those  cities. 

The  purpose  of  visiting  several  cities  where  week-day  religious 
training  for  public  school  pupils  is  in  operation  was  to  study 
certain  questions  regarding  the  release  of  pupils  on  public 
school  time  for  religious  instruction:  Various  types  of  week- 
day church  schools,  effect  upon  the  school  of  "released  time" 
and  "dismissed  time"  plan,  basis  of  pupil  release,  school  share 
in  the  plan,  legality  of  the  plan,  credit  granted  by  the  public 
school  for  this  work,  use  of  public  school  buildings,  and  results 
to  be  expected. 

In  general  there  are  three  types  of  school  for  religious 
instruction  during  school  hours:  The  community  type  in 
which  all  faiths  cooperate  in  general  planning  and  in  which 
certain  Protestant  groups  unite  in  conducting  one  system  of 
schools;  the  semi-community  type  in  which  general  planning 
is  done  by  the  churches  acting  together  but  in  which  each 
church  carries  on  its  own  teaching  program;  the  parish  type 
in  which  a  single  church  conducts  its  own  school,  unrelated  to 
other  churches. 

It  was  found  that  the  Catholic,  Christian  Science,  Jewish, 
and  Lutheran  groups  organized  their  classes  on  the  parish 
type.  The  interdenominational  Protestant  groups  preferred 
the  community  type. 

Participation  by  the  pupils  is  effected  through  the  dismissed, 
released,  or  stagger  released  time.  Dismissed  time  usually 
refers  to  the  last  period  of  the  day  when  the  entire  school  is 
dismissed.  Released  time  is  time  taken  from  any  period  of 
the  public  school  day  for  the  religious  education  of  all  children 
whose  parents  have  so  requested.  Children  enrolled  in  a 
week-day  religious  education  program  and  so  released  leave 
their  school  classes  and  return  later  in  the  day  while  all  other 
pupils  remain  in  the  school.  Staggered  release  time  means 
release  but  in  rotation  by  grades.  From  the  school  viewpoint, 
dismissed  time  raises  the  fewest  problems. 

In  Buffalo  pupils  are  released  to  attend  religious  instruction 
the  last  hour  on  Mondays  but  those  not  attending  religious 
instruction  remain  in  school  for  a  study  period.  Superin- 
tendent  Bapst   of   Buffalo   has   an   understanding   with    the 
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religious  groups  that  no  instruction  will  be  given  to  the  pupils 
remaining  in  school.  This  is  almost  unique,  for  other  systems 
arrange  a  program  for  those  who  remain;  individual  work  in 
subjects  in  which  the  children  are  weak,  assembly,  library, 
special  assignment,  make-up  work,  guidance,  recreational 
reading,  the  content  of  which  possesses  ethical  values  illus- 
trating honesty,  industry,  courage,  loyalty,  dependability,  love 
of  home,  respect  for  parents,  self-reliance,  courtesy,  patriotism, 
tolerance,  openmindedness,  temperance  and  faithfulness,  extra 
curricular  activity,  the  content  of  which  leads  mainly  toward 
social,  cultural,  and  ethical  development.  Under  released  or 
staggered  released  time  the  school  problems  depend  on  the 
grade  organization.  In  the  lower  grades  not  departmentalized, 
the  plan  has  fewer  problems  than  in  the  higher  grades  organized 
on  a  departmentalized  basis. 

Arrangements  in  the  several  cities  vary  according  to  the 
proportion  of  pupils  who  remain  in  school.  If  only  four  or  five 
pupils  out  of  a  room  remain,  the  teacher  may  give  these  pupils 
individual  work  in  subjects  in  which  they  are  weak  or  assign 
special  work  for  the  room  or  for  the  building.  If  a  large  pro- 
portion of  pupils  remain,  the  program  might  be  adjusted,  as 
in  St.  Paul,  by  shortening  the  periods  so  that  the  pupils 
released  will  get  some  time  in  their  major  subjects.  In  Min- 
neapolis high  school  students  make  up  the  classes  missed. 
There  are  many  ways  of  arranging  the  school  program,  the 
principal  and  the  teacher  being  the  judges  to  determine  which 
arrangement  most  advantageously  meets  the  situation.  The 
program  in  general  is  carried  out  so  that  those  who  are  released 
do  not  miss  the  essential  things,  and  those  who  stay  spend 
their  time  profitably. 

In  arranging  for  released  or  dismissed  time  it  is  essential 
that  the  religious  groups  agree  upon  a  uniform  time  for  the 
religious  instruction  so  that  the  school  curricula  may  not  be 
too  seriously  upset.  Such  agreement  is  customary  but  not 
universal. 

The  basis  of  pupil  release  from  public  school  work  to  attend 
religious  instruction  is  the  request  of  parent  or  guardian. 
Usually  the  parent  or  guardian  is  required  to  sign  a  card 
asking  that  the  child  be  excused,  and  designating  the  church 
to  which  the  child  should  go  for  the  religious  instruction. 

Initiative  for  the  release  varies  in  different  cities.  Some- 
times the  initiative  is  taken  by  the  parent,  sometimes  by  the 
church  group,  and  at  times  by  the  school. 
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The  plan  of  religious  instruction  during  school  hours  is 
legal.  Many  states  have  rulings  of  their  legal  departments 
to  this  effect.  In  some  states,  to  remove  possible  question 
of  legality,  a  specific  "enabling  act"  has  been  passed.  In 
Massachusetts  this  act  has  been  interpreted  as  permissive. 
In  New  York  it  is  considered  mandatory.  The  length  of 
time  for  such  instruction  is  usually  one  hour  per  week.  The 
maximum  permitted  in  the  cities  visited  is  three  hours  per 
week. 

Credit  for  such  instruction  is  generally  not  allowed.  How- 
ever, the  demand  for  credit  is  heard  in  some  cities.  In  St.  Louis 
high  school  credit  for  instruction  in  religion  is  allowed  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  which  apply  to  instruction 
in  music  given  by  private  teachers.  In  Hudson,  Massachusetts, 
credit  is  given  toward  a  diploma.  In  Rochester,  New  York, 
the  total  credit  for  such  instruction  may  not  exceed  one  unit 
and  may  be  not  less  than  one-half  unit,  provided  the  instruc- 
tion involved  home  preparation  when  approved  and  requested 
by  the  religious  organization.  The  yearly  credit  is  limited  to 
one-fourth  of  a  unit  to  be  earned  for  attendance  at  class  one 
period  per  week  for  the  school  year.  In  Pittsburgh  a  maximum 
of  two  semester  credits  in  grades  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII  on  the 
basis  of  one-fourth  credit  per  semester  is  allowed.  The  grades 
participating  vary  with  the  city  visited,  release  for  grades 
I-VIII  being  much  more  common  than  grades  IX-XII. 

The  qualifications  of  the  religious  teachers  are  left  to  the 
church  authorities  in  most  cities,  yet  Cincinnati  requires  that 
to  be  qualified  for  teaching  in  week-day  church  schools  the 
teacher  must  have  training  equivalent  to  that  necessary  for 
public  school  teaching  and,  in  addition,  have  the  religious 
background  that  will  enable  her  to  guide  children  in  religious 
growth.  The  rate  of  pay  varies,  sometimes  six  dollars  per 
diem,  sometimes  more. 

The  religious  curriculum  is  the  responsibility  of  the  directors 
of  religious  education  in  the  churches  and  local  parishes,  but 
may  be  requested  for  inspection  by  the  public  school  authorities. 
In  most  cities  attendance  is  reported  to  the  school  attended  by 
the  child.  The  church  leaders  prefer  a  church  atmosphere 
for  religious  education.  Some  states  and  localities  do  not 
allow  school  buildings  to  be  used  for  religious  purposes.  In 
Cincinnati  crippled  children  only  are  permitted  to  receive 
religious  instruction  in  public  school  buildings,  but  a  recent 
attorney-general's  opinion  indicated  that  it  was  legal  to  hold 
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such  classes  in  school  buildings.     An  appeal  from  this  decision 
for  other  than  cripples  is  expected. 

The  superintendents  of  the  cities  visited  did  not  believe 
that  either  the  release  or  the  dismissal  of  pupils  for  religious 
instruction  violated  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Rather  was  it  felt  that  religious  freedom  cannot  be 
prized  too  highly  in  America  when  the  right  to  worship  God 
is  being  denied  to  millions  of  people  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 
October  1942 


District 

Grades 
Participating 

Total 

Enrollment 

in  These 

Grades 

Total 
Number 
Released 

Agassiz 

Francis  Parkman 

Lowell 

Prince 

William  Barton  Rogers 

IV-V-VI 
IV-V-VI 
IV-V-VI 
IV-V-VI 
VII-VIII-IX 

563 
249 
273 
226 
1,017 

483 
241 
233 
135 

718 

Totals 

2,328 

1,810 

In  March   1943  the  plan  was  extended  to  the  following: 


District 

Grades 
Participating 

Total 

Enrollment 

in  These 

Grades 

Total 
Number 
Released 

Harvard 

Warren 

IV-V-VI 
IV-V-VI 

413 
356 

345 
323 

Totals 

769 

668 

Grand  totals 

3,097 

2,478 

In  June  1943  it  was  agreed  to  extend  the  privilege  to  grades 
VII,  VIII,  and  IX  in  the  James  P.  Timilty,  Lewis,  Robert 
Gould  Shaw,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  intermediate  schools. 
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REPORT  OF   ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
DENNIS   C.   HALEY 


Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gould, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
Dear  Mr.   Gould, —  In  compliance  with  your  request 
respectfully  submit  reports  on  the  following: 

Fuel  Oil  Rationing 

Distribution  of  War  Ration  Book  Two 

Distribution  of  War  Ration  Book  Three 

Salvage  Program 

War  Savings  Program 

Greater  Boston  1943  United  War  Fund  Campaign 

Sincerely  yours, 

DENNIS  C.   HALEY, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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Fuel  Oil  Rationing 

The  registration  and  computation  of  applications  for  fuel 
oil  rationing  for  private  dwellings  took  place  in  Boston  on 
October  28,  29,  and  30,  1943.  All  teachers  and  members  of  the 
school  department -were  assigned  to  the  rationing  program. 
Twenty-two  high  schools  and  twenty-four  intermediate  schools 
were  used  as  registration  sites. 

On  October  28  and  29  sessions  in  all  schools  were  suspended 
at  12  noon.  Teachers  and  members  of  the  school  department 
worked  on  these  days  in  one  of  two  shifts,  from  2  p.  m.  to 
5.30  p.  m.,  or  from  5.30  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  On  October  SO, 
sessions  were  suspended  for  the  entire  day,  and  teachers 
worked  in  one  of  two  shifts,  from  9  a.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m.,  or  from 
2  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

In  making  application  for  fuel  oil  ration,  users  of  oil- 
burning  equipment,  or  their  agents,  first  obtained  OPA  Form 
1100  from  oil  dealers  or  at  one  of  the  schools.  Applicants 
filled  out  the  OPA  forms  and  took  them  to  one  of  the  designated 
schools. 

The  teachers  in  each  school  were  divided  into  two  groups. 
One  group,  designated  as  advisers,  received  applications, 
checked  for  completeness  and  accuracy  of  answers,  and  gave 
necessary  assistance  to  applicants.  The  other  group, 
designated  as  computers,  determined,  by  means  of  tables,  the 
number  of  gallons  of  oil  each  applicant  was  to  receive. 

Under  the  original  plans  set  down  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  the  computed  applications  were  to  be  turned 
over  to  deputies  of  the  local  rationing  boards.  Deputies  were 
to  check  computations,  tailor  oil  coupon  sheets  and  prepare 
rations  for  issuance.  However,  the  problem  of  tailoring 
coupon  sheets  was  much  greater  than  local  rationing  boards 
had  expected.  In  addition,  local  boards  found  it  impossible 
to  obtain  sufl5cient  volunteers  to  do  this  work.  The  State 
Director  then  appealed  for  the  services  of  the  teachers  to 
prepare  coupon  sheets  for  issuance.  As  it  was  approaching 
the  middle  of  November  and  the  need  for  oil  coupons  with 
which  to  purchase  oil  was  urgent,  sessions  of  all  schools  were 
again  suspended  on  November  13, 16,  and  17,  to  allow  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  oil  coupon  sheets  for  issuance. 

On  November  18, 19,  and  20  fuel  oil  coupons  were  distributed 
to  consumers.  Coupon  sheets  were  distributed  from  the 
same  schools  used  for  registration  purposes.     The  hours  of 
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distribution  were  from  2  p.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  Sessions  were 
suspended  at  12  noon  on  these  three  days  in  schools  used  as 
distribution  centers  except  the  PubHc  Latin  School,  English 
High  School,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  and  the  Boston  Trade  High  School.  Because  of  the  small 
number  of  coupon  sheets  to  be  distributed,  headmasters  of 
these  schools  arranged  for  distribution  of  coupons  without  an 
early  closing. 

In  order  to  spread  the  load  of  distributing  coupon  sheets  as 
evenly  as  possible  over  the  three-day  period,  the  following 
alphabetical  plan  was  used. 

Plan 


Date 

Names  Beginning  With 

November  18  —  Wednesday 

A  to  G,  Inclusive 

November  19  —  Thursday 

H  to  P,  Inclusive 

November  20  —  Friday 

Q  to  Z,  Inclusive 

The  final  reports  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
showed  the  following: 


Applications  received  for  central  heating  systems 
Applications  received  for  space  heaters 


Total  apphcations  received  and  computed 


19,998 
97,305 

117,303 


Distribution  of  War  Ration  Book  Two 
By  order  of  the  School  Committee  the  regular  1943  February 
vacation  of  the  Boston  public  schools  was  postponed  to  the 
week  of  March  1.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  week  of 
February  22,  1943,  was  designated  by  the  government  for  the 
distribution  of  War  Ration  Book  Two.  The  distribution  of 
War  Ration  Book  Two  took  place  in  Boston  from  February 
22  to  25,  inclusive.  Friday,  February  26,  1943,  was  used  by 
administrators  and  teachers  for  completing  necessary  records 
and  for  arranging  all  unused  documents.  The  hours  of  dis- 
tribution were  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  each  day.  One  hundred 
eighty-three  school  buildings  were  used.  All  jthe  employees 
of  the  school  department  were  assigned  to  carry  out  the 
distribution  program. 

The  same  general  procedure  employed  in  the  distribution 
of  War  Ration  Book  One  was  followed  in  the  distribution  of 
War  Ration  Book  Two. 
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The  County  Supply  Depot  was  located  at  the  State  Police 
Headquarters  at  1010  Coramonwealth  avenue,  Boston.  War 
ration  books  were  distributed  to  principals  by  ward  adminis- 
trators and  were  protected  at  night  during  the  distribution 
period  in  twenty-two  local  protected  depositories  manned  by 
the  Boston  Police  Department. 

Principals  of  schools  were  informed  of  the  general  plans  and 
of  the  duties  of  registrars  by  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge.     Principals,  in  turn,  trained  their  teachers. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  distribution  of 
War  Ration  Book  One,  it  was  evident  that  certain  school 
districts  had  more  teachers  available  than  were  needed  for  the 
distribution  of  War  Ration  Book  Two.  It  was  also  evident 
that  certain  school  districts  in  congested  areas  faced  a  teacher 
shortage.  Therefore,  prior  to  the  distribution  period,  an 
adjustment  of  teachers  was  made.  In  general,  teachers  were 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher  for  every  two  hundred 
persons  expected  to  register  in  school.  This  equalization  of 
teachers  throughout  the  city  prevented  excessive  strain  on 
teachers  and  at  all  times  offered  efficient  service  to  the  public. 

In  order  to  distribute  the  registration  load  properly  over 
the  four  days,  the  following  alphabetical  system  was  used: 


Plan 


Date 

Names  Beginning  With 

Estimated 
Per  Cent 

Expected  to 
Register 

February  22  —  Monday 

A  to  E,  Inclusive 

F  to  L,  Inclusive 

M  to  R,  Inclusive 

S  to  Z,  Inclusive 

29 

February  23  —  Tuesday 

February  24  —  Wednesday 

27 
24 

February  25  — •  Thursday 

20 

As  usual  the  Boston  newspapers  and  several  radio  stations 
cooperated  in  every  way  in  furnishing  information  to  the 
people  of  Boston.  The  public  in  turn  cooperated  with  teachers 
and  members  of  the  school  department. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  distribution  period,  ward  adminis- 
trators checked  all  reports  and  statistics  and  summarized  them 
for  their  respective  wards.  These  reports  were  finally  checked 
and  summarized  for  the  city  by  the  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  rationing. 
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All  unused  forms  and  documents  were  returned  to  the 
Supply  Depot  at  Commonwealth  avenue,  and  finally  turned 
over  to  the  State  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

The  final  report  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
showed  in  the  City  of  Boston  that  731,655  persons  registered 
for  War  Ration  Book  Two. 

Distribution  of  War  Ration  Book  Three 

The  general  procedure  employed  for  the  distribution  of 
War  Ration  Book  Three  was  entirely  different  from  that 
followed  in  the  distribution  of  War  Ration  Books  One  and 
Two.  Application  forms  for  Book  Three  were  delivered  to 
families  or  individuals  by  the  postman.  In  addition,  each 
post  office  kept  applications  available  at  general  deHvery 
windows  for  those  who  did  not  receive  them.  AppUcations 
when  filled  out  contained  the  names  of  all  persons  related 
by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption  who  lived  at  a  particular 
address  and  who  were  eligible  to  receive  War  Ration  Book 
Three.  All  applications  for  persons  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  were  sent  to  the  OPA  mailing  center  in  Boston. 
There  were  over  one  million  appHcation  blanks  to  be  examined 
and  processed  for  this  state,  and  over  four  milHon  war  ration 
books  to  be  issued. 

A  request  was  made  by  Col.  Thomas  F.  Sullivan,  State 
Conservator  for  Massachusetts,  for  the  services  of  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  high  school  students  to  carry  out  the  tremen- 
dous job  of  processing  applications  and  issuing  books.  After 
several  conferences,  plans  and  procedures  were  formulated. 

Ten  high  schools  were  selected  to  do  the  work.  In  each  of 
the  ten  schools,  five  teachers  were  released  from  their  regular 
assignments  to  direct  the  work  of  approximately  one  hundred 
fifty  pupils  in  each  school.  The  fifty  teachers  and  fifteen 
hundred  pupils  (and  additional  teachers  and  pupils  at  various 
intervals)  worked  on  this  problem  during  their  regular  school 
hours  from  May  24  to  June  18,  1943. 

The  custodianship  of  all  War  Ration  Books  Three  in  the 
high  schools  was  under  the  direction  of  paid  OPA  officials. 
The  clerical  work  carried  on  by  the  pupils  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teachers  assigned  to  this  work. 

The  task  of  maiUng  over  4,000,000  war  ration  books  was  a 
tremendous  one.     Steps  involved  were  as  follows : 

1.     War  Ration  Books  Three  and  applications  were 
delivered  to  each  school. 
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2.  Applications  were  examined  to  see  if  they  were 
complete. 

3.  The  name  of  each  person  entitled  to  a  ration  book 
was  written  on  a  book  and  the  serial  number  of  the  book 
written  on  the  file  card. 

4.  All  books  issued  against  one  application  were  placed 
in  envelopes  for  mailing. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  war  ration 
books  issued  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  by  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  ten  high  schools  selected  to  accomplish  this 
work: 


Schools 

Brighton  High  School  . 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

English  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce   . 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls 

RosUndale  High  School        .        .        .        . 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys)     . 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) 

South  Boston  High  School 


Total  books  issued 


Number  of 
Books 
Issued 

324,867 
332,316 
537,156 
410,500 
581,495 
316,380 
141,800 
426,502 
500,514 
529,277 

4,100,807 


Following  the  completion  of  this  task,  teachers  and  pupils 
who  carried  out  the  work  were  invited  to  a  meeting  in  the 
Gardner  Auditorium  in  the  State  House.  At  this  meeting 
their  contribution  was  officially  recognized  by  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  Col.  Thomas  F.  Sullivan, 
State  Conservator,  and  by  high  regional  and  state  officials 
of  the  OPA.  Each  pupil  was  given  the  following  Certificate 
of  Merit. 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  His  Honor,  the 
Mayor,  express  to  you,  as  a  representative  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  their  deep  appreciation  for  your  very 
patriotic  contribution  to  the  War  Effort  in  assist- 
ing the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  the  proc- 
essing of  War  Ration  Book  No.  3  for  distribution 
to  the  citizens  of  the  entire  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 


Leverett  H.  Saltonstall 


Maurice  J.  Tobin 
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Salvage  Program 

The  salvage  program  inaugurated  in  the  schools  during  the 
school  year  1941^2  increased  in  tempo  during  the  school  year 
1942-43. 

During  the  month  of  October  a  scrap  metal  contest,  embrac- 
ing the  public,  parochial,  and  private  schools  in  Greater 
Boston  was  conducted  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Boston 
Record-American  and  Sunday  Advertiser.  During  the  period 
of  this  contest  school  yards  throughout  the  city  were  piled 
high  with  all  kinds  of  valuable  scrap  metal.  This  scrap  was 
removed  by  city  trucks,  weighed,  and  credited  to  the  school 
from  which  it  was  taken.  The  James  P.  Timilty  Intermediate 
School  won  second  prize  with  approximately  240.60  pounds 
of  scrap  metal  per  capita  credited  to  its  account.  In  this 
contest  alone  the  pupils  of  our  school  system  collected  and 
contributed  2,392,380  pounds  of  valuable  scrap  metal. 

During  the  period  from  Monday,  September  28,  to  Octo- 
ber 16,  a  Victory  Key  drive  was  conducted  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  New  England  Paper  Merchants'  Association.  Key 
Kans  in  which  old  and  unwanted  keys  could  be  deposited  were 
distributed  to  all  schools.  The  Boston  Post  assisted  greatly  by 
distributing  and  collecting  the  Key  Kans.  As  in  all  the 
drives  conducted,  the  Boston  public  school  pupils  did  a  fine 
piece  of  work.     Approximately  1,000,000  keys  were  collected. 

At  various  intervals  during  the  school  year,  by  means  of 
circulars  and  posters,  the  cooperation  of  school  pupils  was 
sought  in  salvaging  tin  cans,  waste  paper,  and  fats.  The 
Boston  Salvage  Committee  reported  that  the  weekly  collections 
of  these  materials  have  increased  greatly  as  a  result  of  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils. 

War  Savings  Program 
1942=43 

In  the  fall  of  1941  a  Defense  Savings  Program  was  incor- 
porated into  our  school  system.  During  the  school  year 
1941-42,  the  sales  of  war  bonds  and  stamps  amounted  to 
$436,152.79.  The  sale  of  war  stamps  and  bonds  for  the  year 
1942^3  amounted  to  $891,416.19.  It  is  evident  from  these 
figures  that  the  sales  of  stamps  and  bonds  for  the  year  1942-43 
increased  over  one  hundred  per  cent  above  the  sales  of  the 
previous  year. 
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Jeep  campaigns  were  conducted  by  the  War  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  order  to  stimulate  the  sales  of  bonds  and  stamps. 
When  the  sales  in  a  school  amounted  to  $900,  the  school  was 
credited  with  having  purchased  a  jeep.  Several  hundred  jeeps 
were  purchased  by  the  pupils  of  our  schools. 

Treasury  Minute  Man  flags  were  awarded  to  schools  having 
at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  its  pupils  purchasing  directly  through 
the  school  at  least  one  stamp  in  a  calendar  month.  Because 
of  the  fine  record  made  by  the  pupils  of  our  schools  the  Treasury 
Department  has  awarded  many  Minute  Man  flags.  These 
may  be  observed  on  the  flag  poles  of  our  school  buildings. 

GREATER  BOSTON  1943  UNITED  WAR  FUND 
CAMPAIGN  — PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DIVISION  — 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EMPLOYEE  GROUP, 
1943  

The  United  War  Fund  Campaign  began  on  January  21 
and  ended  on  February  10,  1943.  The  total  contributions 
pledged  amounted  to  $50,256.23,  which  was  over  one  hundred 
per  cent  of  the  quota  assigned. 

The  December  1942  meeting  of  the  Superintendent  with 
principals  and  directors  was  given  over  to  an  explanation  of 
the  organization,  administration,  and  purpose  of  the  United 
War  Fund.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Charles  C.  Cabot, 
general  chairman  of  the  Greater  Boston  United  War  Fund 
Campaign,  Monsignor  Robert  P.  Barry,  chairman  of  the 
Social  Service  Committee  of  the  Boston  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  and  Jeremiah  W.  Mahoney,  chairman  of  the  Public 
Service  Division. 

On  January  13,  1943,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
sent  the  following  letter  to  the  principals  and  headmasters : 

Superintendent's  Circular  No.  99,  1942-43. 

Boston  Public  Schools, 
Superintendent's  Office, 

January  13,  1943. 

1943    GREATER    BOSTON    UNITED    WAR    FUND 
CAMPAIGN 

To  Principals  of  Schools  and  Districts: 

Last  year  we  of  the  School  Department  participated  in  the 
fijst  Greater  Boston  United  War  Fund  Campaign.  This  year, 
in  the  spirit  of  true  charity,  the  services  of  the  Greater  Boston 
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United  War  Fund  have  been  extended  to  include  the  support 
of  the  war-time  work  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund, 
United  Service  Organizations  (USO),  USO  —  Greater  Boston 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Committee,  United  Nations  Rehef,  and 
Special  War  Activities. 

1.  The  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund  needs  $5,488,064 
to  help  maintain  235  social  and  health  agencies,  hospitals  and 
settlements,  day  nurseries  and  foster  homes,  workshops  for 
the  crippled,  clubs  for  youngsters,  and  homes  for  the  aged  and 
sick. 

2.  The  United  Service  Organizations  (USO)  and  the 
USO  —  Greater  Boston  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Committee  need 
$1,090,287  to  bring  a  touch  of  home  to  our  men  in  camps  in 
this  country  and  in  outposts  throughout  the  world;  and  to 
give  every  soldier  and  sailor  coming  to  Boston  a  friendly 
and  hospitable  welcome  that  reminds  him  of  home. 

3.  Special  War  Activities  need  $333,843  to  help  our  captured 
men  in  the  prison  camps  of  the  warring  countries  and  to  protect 
the  health  of  our  soldiers  and  industrial  workers  in  war  produc- 
tion industries. 

4.  The  United  Nations  Relief  Fund  needs  $887,806  to 
relieve  the  suffering  and  misery  of  the  people  of  our  Allied 
Nations. 

In  the  most  tragic  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world  this 
Greater  Boston  United  War  Fund  Campaign  deserves  our 
generous  support.  Our  youth  have  responded.  They  are 
fighting,  suffering  and  dying.  We  on  the  home  front  must  do 
our  part. 

A  suggestion  has  been  received  from  one  of  our  associations 
that  no  quota  be  set  for  school  districts.  Under  the  present 
plan  of  organization  the  Greater  Boston  United  War  Fund 
Campaign  is  divided  into  five  money-raising  divisions,  one 
of  which  is  known  as  the  Public  Employees  Division,  The 
Boston  School  Department,  Fire  Department,  Police  Depart- 
ment, Federal,  State,  County,  and  City  Employees  are  groups 
within  this  large  division.  Prior  to  the  Campaign  each  of 
these  groups  is  given  a  quota.  The  school  department  could 
not  afford  to  stand  alone  and  refuse  to  accept  a  quota.  On 
the  contrary  every  one  of  us  should  endorse  and  support  the 
Campaign  in  such  a  way  that  the  school  department  quota 
will  not  only  be  reached  but  be  exceeded. 

The  Greater  Boston  United  War  Fund  Campaign  will  take 
place  between  January  21  and  February  10,  1943.     The  goal 
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set  is  $7,800,000.  The  quota  for  the  Boston  School  Depart- 
ment as  a  whole  has  been  set  at  $50,000. 

The  quota  for  your  unit  is  — 

The  total  quota  for  the  school  department  is  considerably 
less  than  the  quota  set  for  last  year.  However,  this  year 
there  are  fewer  teachers  and  employees.  Therefore,  to  approxi- 
mate this  quota,  each  person  in  your  unit  (permanent  and  long- 
term  temporary)  should  subscribe  to  this  Campaign  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  annual  salary.  In  fairness  to  the  school 
department  as  a  whole  each  unit  should  reach  the  quota 
assigned  to  it.  This  will  be  accomplished  only  if  each  individual 
meets  his  full  responsibility. 

Principals  are  requested  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
securing  subscriptions  and  pledge  cards  from  all  persons 
appointed  or  assigned  to  their  schools.  Teachers  of  Household 
Science  and  Arts  and  of  Manual  Arts  assigned  to  one  or  more 
schools  should  be  included  in  the  school  in  which  the  major 
portion  of  the  time  is  given. 

Principals  are  asked  to  hold  teachers'  meetings  on  January 
18,  1943.  At  that  time,  the  contents  of  this  circular,  together 
with  the  messages  received  at  the  Superintendent's  meeting, 
should  be  imparted  to  teachers  and  personnel.  Also  at  that 
meeting  pledge  cards  should  be  distributed.  Pajnnent  of  the 
amount  pledged  may  be  distributed  over  a  twelve-month  or 
shorter  period.  The  collection  of  money  need  not  begin 
immediately.  Pledge  cards,  however,  should  be  made  out 
promptly  and  forwarded  without  delay  to  the  Greater  Boston 
United  War  Fund  Campaign  Headquarters,  70  Federal  street, 
Boston. 

Principals  responsible  for  pledges  are  requested  to  make 
complete  and  final  reports  to  the  Greater  Boston  United  War 
Fund  Campaign  Headquarters,  70  Federal  street,  Boston, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  on 
January  21,  1943.  All  reports,  complete  in  every  respect, 
should  be  made  not  later  than  February  2,  1943.  On  the 
same  day  that  reports  are  made  to  the  Campaign  Head- 
quarters, the  Superintendent  should  be  notified  in  writing 
in  regard  to  the  total  amount  subscribed  by  each  school  or 
department  unit. 

The  directors  or  responsible  heads  of  the  following  depart- 
ments  are   requested   to   assume   responsibility   for   securing 
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subscriptions  and  pledge  cards  of  all  persons  appointed  or 
assigned  to  their  departments: 

Music,  School  Physicians,  School  Nurses,  Matrons, 
Nutrition  Class  Attendants,  Assistant  Nutrition  Class 
Attendants,  Lip  Reading  Classes,  Speech  Improvement 
Classes,  Custodians. 

The  directors  or  responsible  heads  are  requested  to  make 
their  complete  and  final  reports  to  Miss  Louise  Kane,  Assistant 
Secretary,  15  Beacon  street,  Boston,  as  soon  as  practical 
after  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  on  January  21,  1943,  but 
not  later  than  February  2,  1943. 

Unless  otherwise  requested,  the  Superintendent  will  ask  the 
Greater  Boston  United  War  Fund  Campaign  authorities  not 
to  publish  amounts  of  individual  contributions. 

This  Circular  Was  Prepared  by  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent Dennis  C.  Haley,  to  whom  All  Inquiries  Should 
Be  Addressed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ARTHUR  L.   GOULD, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
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REPORT    OF    ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT 
KATHARINE  C.  McDONNELL 


Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gould, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Dear  Mr.  Gould, —  Reflecting  on  the  work  of  the  school 
year  1942-43  I  recall  that  there  have  been  many  unique 
requests  made  of  the  schools  to  participate  in  activities  which 
emphasize  the  global  struggle  in  which  we  as  Americans  are 
involved  and  which  as  community  endeavors  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  assist  the  people  it  is  our  privilege  to  serve. 

As  all  these  movements  were  initiated  under  your  guidance 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the 
advice  or  sanction  of  the  School  Committee,  it  is  most  fitting 
that  their  progress  and  culmination  should  be  reported  to  you. 
Each  one  is  in  the  nature  of  an  extra  curricular  activity  extend- 
ing the  realm  of  education  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the 
people  and  directing  service  to  our  armed  forces  and  our  flag. 

CHILD   CARE  AND  HOME  NURSING 
Course  of  Study 

In  September  1942  the  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Child 
Care  and  Home  Nursing,  prepared  so  efficiently  by  the  director 
and  assistant  director  of  the  Department  of  Household  Science 
and  Arts  and  the  supervising  school  nurse,  was  established 
for  the  training  of  the  girls  from  grades  IV-X,  inclusive. 
(Board  of  Superintendents'  Circular  No.  15,  1941-42.) 

As  the  course  in  this  subject  was  one  of  the  first  to  operate 
in  a  public  school  system,  it  attracted  the  eager  attention  of 
the  daily  and  the  national  press."'  Authorities  of  other  school 
systems  and  colleges  wrote  for  information  and  requested 
copies  of  the  course.  As  the  work  progressed  it  was  evident 
the  aims  of  the  course  were  being  accomplished.  The  pupils 
as  well  as  the  teachers  found  joy  in  the  objectives.  The  girls 
proved  to  be  little  mothers  because  they  were  instructed  not 
only  in  the  practical  care  of  the  baby  of  the  family  but  learned 
what  to  do  in  caring  and  preparing  food  for  the  sick  or  injured. 


Bathing    the    liaby 


Courtesy  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Post 
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It  was  most  interesting  to  watch  the  beaming  faces  of  the 
pupils  as  they  bathed  the  Hfe-size  dolls,  dressed  the  lovely- 
charges,  and  arranged  the  bassinet,  learned  about  infant  feed- 
ing and  sleeping  habits  of  babies.  Much  more  was  in  the 
course  in  regard  to  child  care,  child  development,  invalid 
cookery,  care  of  sickness  in  the  home,  avoiding  accidents  from 
poisons,  and  care  of  the  aged  and  convalescent. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  posters  were  made  and  exhibited 
in  the  various  schools,  and  nearly  every  pupil  made  an  illus- 
trated notebook  which  gave  special  stress  to  the  particular 
features  of  the  work  of  her  grade. 

One  of  the  Boston  Sunday  papers  had  a  most  interesting 
pictured  article,  and  mention  was  made  of  the  course  in  a 
national  magazine. 

In  preparation  for  the  work  the  teachers  of  the  Department 
of  Household  Science  and  Arts  took  a  course  during  the  pre- 
vious year  given  by  the  Training  School  of  St.  Margaret's  and 
St.  Mary's  hospitals  which  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  With  such  preparation  this  enthusiastic, 
efficient  corps  met  a  similar  joyous  response  from  the  girls  of 
grades  IV-X,  inclusive. 

DIVISION  OF  CHILD   GUARDIANSHIP 
Foster  Homes 

With  training  in  child  care  and  home  nursing  emphasized 
in  the  school  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  an  appeal  from 
another  civic  association  was  made  to  the  schools.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Child  Guardianship  sought  aid  in  obtaining  a  list  of 
homes  for  placement  of  children.  Formerly  there  was  no 
need  to  broadcast  the  need  for  such  homes  because  people 
applied.  However,  the  war  has  reduced  the  personnel  of  the 
division  and  also  the  number  of  homes  at  its  disposal.  Many 
women  formerly  interested  in  this  humanitarian  service  have 
gone  into  industry.  In  many  cases  the  husbands  have  better 
paying  positions.  Families  have  united  to  live  together  in 
order  to  conserve  on  account  of  the  heating  and  rationing. 

The  dire  necessity  remained  as  there  were  many  children, 
both  dependents  and  neglects,  needing  foster  homes. 
Naturally  the  society  found  an  ally  in  the  school.  The  super- 
vising school  nurse  appealed  to  her  school  nurses  and  through 
their  careful  search  a  list  of  suitable  foster  honies  in  each 
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section  of  the  city  was  provided.  These  prospective  homes 
will  be  carefully  investigated  by  the  Division  of  Child 
Guardianship. 

Another  source  working  on  this  problem  is  the  Home  and 
School  Association.  The  matter  was  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion at  the  final  meeting  through  the  kindness  of  the  director, 
and  the  numerous  parent-teacher  organizations  of  the  various 
schools  will  continue  the  search  for  proper  homes  for  these 
little  ones  as  the  associations  begin  their  work  of  the  next 
school  year.  It  is  truly  a  service  in  which  the  schools  are  happy 
to  partake,  for  the  Lord  has  said:  "He  who  does  unto  the  least 
of  these  does  it  unto  Me." 

STUDENT   NURSE   RECRUITMENT 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  on  May  7, 
1942,  Mr.  Daniel  J.  McDevitt,  chairman,  suggested  training 
for  the  nursing  profession.  "I  would  like  to  ask  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  to  consider  the  advisability  of  bringing  to 
the  particular  attention  of  our  high  school  girls  the  definite 
shortage  in  nurses  at  the  present  time. 

"I  appreciate  that  a  nurse's  training  is  a  lengthy  one,  but 
perhaps  our  high  school  girls  could  be  tutored  along  first 
aid  lines  or  given  some  instruction  which  would  mean  not  only 
employment,  but  would  enable  them  to  be  of  service  to 
humanity  at  this  particular  time." 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  to  whom  this  assignment  was 
given,  it  was  my  opportunity  to  contact  the  Massachusetts 
State  Nurses  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Nursing  Council, 
and  the  Nursing  Information  Bureau  of  New  York  City. 
The  associations  gladly  supplied  me  with  all  available  data 
and  literature,  as  follows: 

Nursing  and  How  to  Prepare  for  It 
Careers  in  Nursing  for  College  Women 
Professional  Nurses  at  Work 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education 
The  Nurse  in  School  Health  Service 
The  Nurse  in  Public  Health  Service 
The  Nurse  in  Industrial  Health  Service 
Better  Nursing  for  America 
Opportunities  in  Nursing 

The  Nursing  Information  Bureau  of  the  American  Nurses 
Association 


Dressing   the    Bab\ 
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A  list  of  nursing  books  and  pamphlets  for  general  and 
vocational  reading  was  also  suggested. 

My  manifest  interest  in  nursing  received  for  me  an  invitation 
to  join  the  Greater  Boston  Nursing  Council  for  War  Service, 
As  a  representative  of  the  Boston  school  system  I  was  given 
most  courteous  attention  and  information,  A  list  of  schools 
of  nursing  accredited  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Regis- 
tration was  furnished  and  also  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  approved  nursing  schools,  as  follows: 

Revised  Educational  Requirements  for  Admission  to 
Approved  Schools  of  Nursing  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Prior  to  September  1,  1943,  either  these  require- 
ments or  those  effective  September  1936  are  acceptable. 
After  September  1,  1943,  only  the  credits  listed  below  will 
be  accepted. 

Sixteen  units  are  required  for  admission  and  must  include 
eight  units  in  the  prescribed  group  and  eight  units  in  the  free- 
elective  group.  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any 
subject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approximately 
one-quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  To  count  as  a  unit,  the 
recitation  periods  shall  aggregate  approximately  120  sixty- 
minute  hours.  Shop  and  laboratory  periods  count  one-half  as- 
much  as  recitation  periods. 

Prescribed  —  8  Units 

English 4  units 

History 1  unit 

(Any  high  school  unit  of  history  will  be  accepted) 

Mathematics 1  unit 

Arithmetic  General  mathematics 

Algebra  Geometry 

College  review  mathematics 

Science 2  unita 

Biology 1  unit 

Physics  or  chemistry  ....       1  unit 
(With  laboratory) 

Half  units  in  the  prescribed  group  will  be  accepted  only  in 
United  States  history  and  civics,  and  in  biology,  which  may 
include  zoology  and  botany. 

Free  Electives  —  8  Units 
(Not  more  than  four  units  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  group) 

1.  Greek  or  Latin 

2.  Foreign  Language 
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3.  Mathematics: 

Arithmetic  Geometry- 

Algebra  General  mathematics 

College  review  mathematics 

4.  Science 

5.  Social  studies 

6.  Commercial  studies 

(Including  bookkeeping) 

7.  Fine  and  Practical  Arts 

8.  Miscellaneous 

Addenda  to  Minimum  Requirements 
Massachusetts  —  "  That  the  educational  requirements  for 
admission  to  an  approved  school  of  nursing  be  a  diploma  of 
graduation  from  a  standard  day  high  school  with  a  certificate 
that  the  candidate  has  completed  one  high  school  course  in 
Science. 

Approving  Authority,  January  13,  1942." 

After  eight  months  of  study  and  correspondence  with  the 
various  nursing  units,  on  February  19  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Student  Recruitment  wrote  of  the  anxiety  of 
the  Greater  Boston  Nursing  Council  to  reach  girls  about  to 
complete  their  course  in  high  schools,  to  interest  them  to  enter 
schools  of  nursing. 

Accordingly  the  headmasters  of  all  high  schools  arranged 
assemblies  during  the  months  of  March  and  April  at  which  the 
students  were  addressed  by  outstanding  members  of  the 
nursing  profession.  Many  notes  of  appreciation  from  the 
headmasters  testified  to  the  value  of  these  addresses  to  the 
girls.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  mathematics  of 
grade  IX  in  the  training  to  become  a  nurse,  similar  assemblies 
were  arranged  in  the  intermediate  schools.  The  speakers  at 
these  assemblies  were  most  grateful  to  the  principals  of  Boston 
schools  and  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  students,  especially 
as  manifested  in  their  intelligent  inquiries  during  the  question 
period  which  formed  a  part  of  each  assembly.  During  the 
next  school  year  it  is  expected  that  two  assemblies  will  be  held; 
one  in  the  fall  and  another  in  the  spring. 

In  May  Governor  Saltonstall  and  Mayor  Tobm  proclaimed 
May  12  as  Hospital  Day.     As  it  was  my  happy  privilege  to 
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serve  on  the  state  committee  for  National  Hospital  Day,  the 
following  letter  was  sent  to  all  high  schools  in  Boston : 

"The  Armed  ^f'orces  have  called  for  the  recruitment 
of  sixty-five  thousand  graduate  nurses  and  Massa- 
chusetts' quota  is  one  hundred  sixty-five  monthly.  These 
nurses  must  be  continually  replaced  by  graduates  from 
accredited  schools  of  nursing.  To  aid  the  recruitment  of 
students,  Governor  Saltonstall  and  Mayor  Tobin  have 
both  proclaimed  May  twelfth  as  Hospital  Day.  All 
religious,  educational,  and  social  agencies  are  uniting  in  a 
notable  ceremony  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Parkman 
Bandstand  on  Boston  Common  at  three-thirty  on  that 
date. 

"The  solemn  ritual  of  capping  student  nurses  who  have 
completed  their  probationary  period  will  take  place  as  a 
part  of  the  celebration.  The  headmasters  are  requested 
to  invite  the  girls  to  attend  this  service  which  has  never 
before  been  performed  in  public.  If  necessary,  early 
dismissal  of  the  girls  is  permitted. 

"The  headmasters  have  been  most  cooperative  in  this 
great  recruitment  movement  by  arranging  for  the  lectures 
conducted  by  the  Greater  Boston  Nursing  Council  for 
War  Service.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  has 
granted  permission  for  the  placement  of  booths  in  the 
high  schools  where  information  and  literature  pertaining 
to  accredited  schools  of  nursing  may  be  distributed  to  the 
girls  on  May  10, 11,  and  12.  These  booths  will  be  arranged 
by  and  be  in  charge  of  members  of  the  Women's  War 
Services  Division  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Safety. 
Graduate  nurses  will  also  be  in  attendance." 

As  you  were  an  honored  guest  on  that  occasion  I  do  not 
need  to  give  in  detail  the  colorful  procession  of  student  nurses 
wending  their  way  from  the  State  Capitol  to  the  Parkman 
Bandstand  —  the  stirring  music  of  the  Army  and  Navy  bands, 
the  opening  prayer,  the  heartening  speeches,  the  inspiring 
capping  ceremony,  and  the  final  benediction.  It  was  another 
memorable  ceremony  on  our  beloved  historic  Boston  Common. 
The  groups  around  the  stand  stood  in  awed  silence  throughout 
the  ceremony. 
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One  hundred  thousand  nurses  are  needed.  Our  task  must 
go  on.  We  must  continue  to  heed  the  call  and  interest  our 
girls  in  humanity's  great  need. 

REFRESHER   COURSES 

Many  teachers  heeded  the  call  to  arms  and  consequently 
our  corps  was  depleted.  Many  students  on  reaching  the 
enlistment  age  followed  in  the  wake  of  their  elders,  and  needed 
special  courses  in  physics  and  mathematics  for  work  in  the 
various  services  of  the  armed  forces.  One  condition  did  not 
counteract  the  other.  There  was  need  of  retraining  of  the 
teachers  in  the  high  school  ranks. 

The  increased  hours  demanded  for  physical  fitness  require- 
ments and  the  Victory  Manual  program  made  it  mandatory 
to  hold  refresher  courses  in  physical  education.  As  assistant 
superintendent  assigned  to  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  arrange  with  the  President 
of  the  college  and  the  associate  director  of  physical  education 
the  emergency  programs  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  physical 
education.  All  courses  were  approved  first  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents . 

Emergency  Training  Program  in  Mathematics,  Physics, 
AND  Physical  Education 
I.     Courses: 
a.     Physics 
h.     Mathematics 
c.     Physical  education 

Open  to  all  permanently  appointed  high  school  teachers  without 
tuition  fee.  Degree  credit  will  not  be  granted. 

II.     Content  of  Courses: 

These  courses  will  cover  the  field  of  mathematics,  physics,  or  physical 

education  and  will  give  sufficient  additional  background  for  the 

teaching  of  these  subjects. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  requirements  of  the  subjects  in 

the  present  war  emergency. 

III.  Certification: 

Certificates  to  teach  mathematics,  physics,  or  physical  education  in 
Boston  high  schools  will  be  granted  to  those  candidates  who  suc- 
cessfully complete  a  course  and  pass  the  final  examination,  which 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

IV.  Length  of  Courses: 

Twenty  weeks,  one  three-hour  class  a  week. 

Total  number  of  hours  (including  preparation),  180  hours. 


Holding   the    Baby 
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V.     Place: 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

VI.     Time: 

Saturdays,  9  to  12  o'clock,  beginning  January  16  and  ending  June  12, 
1943. 

Emergency  Training  Program  in  Physical  Education 

1.  January  16,  1943 

Background,  Principles,  Aims  and  Objectives  of  Physical 

Education 
Clare  L.  Ennice  (Bouve  School) 
B.  S.,  M.  Ed.,  Boston  University 

2.  January  23,  1943 

Gymnastics,  Swedish  —  Danish  —  Functional 
Eleanor  S.  Thomas  (Posse  School) 
B.  S.,  Boston  University 
Former  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Posse  School 

3.  January  30,  1943 

Gymnastics,  Men  —  Conditioning  —  Response  —  Ranger 
John  S.  Patten 
Ph.  D.,  Boston  College 
Harvard  Summer  School  of  Physical  Education 

4.  February  6,  1943 

Swimming  —  Life  Saving 
Mary  D.  Armstrong  (Bouve  School) 
B.  S.,  M.  Ed.,  Boston  University 
Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Examiner 

5.  February  13,  1943 

Class  Organization  and  Procedures 
Mary  T.  Gibbons  (Posse  School) 
B.  S.,  M.  Ed.,  Boston  University 

6.  February  20,  1943 

Health  Education 
Eleanor  H.  Quinlan  (Posse  School) 
B.  S.,  M.  Ed.,  Boston  University 

7.  March  13,  1943 

Recreational  Activities 
Josephine  A.  Cogan  (Sargent  School) 
B.  S.,  M.  Ed.,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Bostoa 

8.  March  20,  1943 

'  ^  Sports  and  Games  —  Women 

Barbara  B.  Johnson  (Sargent  School) 
B.  S.,  Boston  University 
Instructor  of  Red  Cross  Courses  at  Boston  University 
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9.     March  27,  1943 

First  Aid  Review 

Barbara  B.  Johnson  (Sargent  School) 
B.  S.,  Boston  University- 
Instructor  of  Red  Cross  Courses  at  Boston  University 

10.  April  3,  1943 

Stunts  and  Games 

Catherine  C.  Blagdon  (Posse  School) 
B,  S.,  M.  Ed.,  Boston  University 

11.  April  10,  1943 

Dance  —  Modern  and  Social 

Mary  V.  Hayes  (Sargent  School) 
B.  S.,  Boston  University 

12.  April  17,  1943 

First  Aid  Review 

Barbara  B.  Johnson  (Sargent  School) 

B.  S.,  Boston  University 

Instructor  of  Red  Cross  Courses  at  Boston  University 

13.  May  1,  1943 

Combatives 
Charles  S.  Fitzgerald 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Boston  College 

U.  S.  Naval  Aviation  (Pre-FUght)  Course,  1942 

14.  May  8,  1943 

Posture  Education 
Katharine  French 

B.  S.,  Wellesley  College,  Department  of  Hygiene 

15.  May  22,  1943 

Sports  and  Games  —  Men 

William  H.  Ohrenberger 

B.  S.,  M.  Ed.,  Boston  College 

16.  May  29,  1943 

Safety  Education  Through  Physical  Education 
Lulu  A.  Donovan  (Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics),  Assistant 
Professor,  Physical  Education,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston 

17.  June  5,  1943 

General  Review 
Joseph  McKenney 
A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Boston  College 
Associate  Director  of  Physical  Education 

18.  June  12,  1943 

Final  Examination 

The  privilege  to  retrain  in  physical  education  was  extended 
to  permanent  teachers  of  grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 
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RETRAINING    COURSE    IN    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  established  a  retraining 
course  in  physical  education  open  to  permanent  teachers  of 
grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  without  tuition  fee.  Degree  credit 
was  not  granted. 

The  course  was  held  Saturday  mornings  from  nine  to  twelve 
o'clock  beginning  February  20.  To  complete  the  required 
sixty  hours  of  class  work  additional  meetings  were  arranged 
later. 

A  special  examination  was  held  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
Those  passing  the  examination  were  eligible  for  the  major 
certificate  in  Physical  Education,  Intermediate.  It  was  also 
possible  to  qualify  for  this  certificate  at  the  regular  August 
examinations. 

As  usual,  the  teachers  responded  to  the  opportunity  for 
service  so  splendidly  that  two  large  groups  enrolled  for  mathe- 
matics, another  large  group  for  physics,  and  a  group  which 
tested  the  capacity  of  the  library  at  the  college  enrolled  for 
physical  fitness.  As  President  Kennedy  observed,  it  was  a  joy 
to  experience  the  enthusiasm  and  new  life  at  Teachers  College 
each  recurring  Saturday. 

CANNING  DEMONSTRATIONS 
The  schools  cooperated  in  a  notable  way  in  the  Mayor's 
Victory  Garden  Campaign.  In  fact,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Garden  Committee  and  the  school  children,  much  useful 
information  was  disseminated  to  the  public.  As  a  result 
victory  gardens  dotted  the  landscape  throughout  the  entire 
city.  It  was  soon  evident  there  would  be  surplus  crops.  The 
question  of  the  preservation  of  these  vegetables  for  home 
consumption  for  winter  months  when  fresh  vegetables  would 
no  longer  be  available,  or  when  the  commercially  canned 
products  would  be  prohibitive  because  of  ration  points,  or 
need  of  conservation  for  our  armed  forces,  aroused  the  interest 
of  Assistant  Superintendent  Michael  J.  Downey  in  a  campaign 
of  canning.  Mr.  Downey  is  a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Victory 
Garden  Committee. 

Naturally,  as  Assistant  Superintendent  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  I  was  allowed  to 
assist  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  public  spirited  movements 
in  which  it  has  been  my  happy  fortune  to  participate. 
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In  connection  with  this  victory  plan  the  first  problem  was 
to  secure  the  best  and  most  efficient  teachers  for  this  patriotic 
service.  An  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  cookery  was  answered 
in  the  most  gratifying  manner.  More  than  a  hundred  teachers 
spent  three  afternoons  taking  a  refresher  course  with  Professor 
William  R.  Cole,  Extension  Specialist  in  Horticultural  Manu- 
factures. Professor  Cole  made  the  subject  of  canning  a 
practical  pleasure  and  the  course  instructive  and-  beneficial. 
The  warm  afternoons  of  May  17,  18,  and  19  tested  well  the 
patriotic  fervor  of  the  efficient  teachers  who  attended. 

The  course  included  demonstrations  in  canning  spinach, 
snap  beans,  tomatoes,  tomato  juice,  asparagus,  and  carrots,  by 
two  methods  —  blanched  and  not  blanched.  Minute  detailed 
information  was  given  of  the  type  of  bottles  available,  the 
means  of  testing  the  usable  qualities  of  each  type,  the  correct 
method  of  sealing,  and  the  amount  of  time  for  processing  each 
product.  Much  stress  was  made  of  the  "canner,"  what  could 
be  used  as  a  canner  in  the  hot-water  bath  method,  and 
the  use  of  the  pressure-cooker.  Priorities  of  material  limit 
the  use  of  the  latter  and  substitutes  for  the  canner  were  well 
emphasized.  Many  more  facts  were  embellished,  but  time  and 
space  forbid  their  being  explained. 

The  courtesies  extended  by  the  headmaster,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  custodian  of  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts 
made  the  work  of  these  late  afternoons  a  veritable  pleasure. 
May  I  extend  our  gratitude  to  them. 

All  members  of  the  course  received  the  following  bulletins, 
which  are  published  by  the  Massachusetts  State  College 
Extension  Service  and  which  contain  the  latest  information: 

Vegetable  and  Fruit  Products 
Home  Canning  of  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Meats 
Re-use  of  Commercial  Jars  for  Home  Canning 
Home  Storage  of  Vegetables 

On  Wednesday,  April  7,  1943,  there  was  distributed  a  most 
important  circular  prepared  by  Willard  A.  Munson  in  further- 
ance of  the  Acts  of  May  8  and  June  30,  1914. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  June  10,  1943,  at  two  o'clock,  in 
every  high  and  intermediate  school  demonstrations  in  canning 
were  given  to  which  the  parents  and  public  were  invited. 

This  general  demonstration  throughout  the  city  was  a  part 
of  the  original  campaign  to  arouse  all  the  people  to  the  need 
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of  the  preservation  of  food  and  to  determine  the  desire  of  the 
pubhc  for  demonstration  centers. 

As  a  result  of  the  refresher  course  the  teachers  of  cookery- 
signified  their  intention  to  serve  in  canning  centers,  and  with 
the  group  it  was  definitely  settled  to  open  centers  in  fifteen 
schools  from  June  28  to  July  9,  inclusive,  from  7  to  9.30  p.  m., 
as  follows: 

Canning  Demonstrations  Under  Mayor's  Victory 
Garden  Committee 


School 

Evenings 

Teacher 

Roslindale  High 

June  28,  29.  30,  July  1,  2,  6,  7.  8,  9.  .  .  . 
June  28,  29,  30 

Helen  N.  Cohen 

Grover  Cleveland 

July  1,  2,  6 

Helen  C.  Murphy 
Genoveffa  C .  Corea 

James  P.  Timilty 

June  28,  29,  30,  July  1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  9 

June  28,  29,  30,  July  1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  9.  . .  . 
June  28,  29,  30,  July  1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  9.  .  . . 
July  7,  8 

Joseph  H.  Barnes 

Mary  M.  Curry 

Mary  E.  Curley 

Catherine  F.  Reardon 

OUver  Wendell  Holmes   

June  28,  29,  30 

Claire  Griffin 

Patrick  F.  Gavin .' 

June  28,  29.  30,  July  1,  2,  6,  7,  8.  9.  .  .  . 

June  28,  29,  30,  July  1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  9 

July  6,  7,  8,  9 

Elizabeth  E.  Long 

Theodore  Roosevelt "1 

(George  Putnam) 

(Madalene  I.  Curry 

Claire  Griffin 

William  Barton  Rogers 

June  28,  29,  30,  July  1,  2.  6,  7,  8,  9.  .  .  . 
July  1,  2,  6 

T.  Dorothy  Harrington 

William  Howard  Taft 

June  28,  29,  30,  July  1,2 

Woodrow  Wilson 

July  7,  8,  9 

Marguerite  D.  Hopkins 

To  further  perfect  their  technique,  another  lecture  was  given 
by  Professor  Cole  to  the  teachers  selected  for  demonstrations. 
This  time  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School  was  chosen  and  every 
courtesy  was  extended  by  the  principal  and  teacher  of  cookery. 

The  two  chief  principles  emphasized  were : 

I.     Method :  Prepare,  pack,  process  work 
II.     Must :       The  products  must  be  fresh 

From  the  vine  to  the  can  if  pos.sible 

Each  evening  in  each  center  the  canning  of  at  least  two 
products  was  processed.  The  enthusiasm  was  manifest  as  the 
public   responded.     Naturally  the  sections   with   the  greater 
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number  of  victory  gardens  were  more  interested.  The  experts 
have  said  that  all  connected  with  the  movement  should  be 
encouraged  as  they  congratulated  Boston  on  this,  its  initial 
step. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  23,  Professor  Cole  gave  the 
final  lecture  in  Horticultural  Hall.  This  was  a  jam-making 
session.  With  shortages  of  certain  types  of  food,  jam  will 
provide  for  children  needed  essential  vitamins.  The  product 
processed  was  blackberries,  and  the  teachers  queried  with  the 
idea  of  perfecting  during  the  summer  the  work  learned  at  the 
centers. 

The  members  of  the  Victory  Garden  Committee,  its  enthusias- 
tic chairman,  the  members  of  the  advisory  committee,  the 
press,  and  the  commercial  houses  which  have  shared  radio 
time  in  the  interest  of  this  victory  plan  are  to  be  thanked  most 
heartily. 

Commissioner  Long  and  the  Boston  Victory  Committee 
made  possible  the  demonstrations,  and  the  members  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee  provided  the  school  buildings  and 
the  fully  equipped  kitchens. 

Without  the  whole-hearted  assistance  of  the  efficient  teachers 
the  work  could  not  have  helped  so  well  the  citizens  to  do  the 
important  job  of  preserving  food  for  home  consumption  and 
of  conserving  food  for  the  armed  forces. 

An  Associated  Press  news  release  from  Washington  of 
Thursday,  July  15,  prepared  the  pubHc  to  see  its  duty  in 
regard  to  using  the  canning  centers  which  opened  Monday^ 
July  19.  To  quote:  "Civihans  will  have  to  get  along  with 
slightly  fewer  canned  vegetables,  fruits,  and  fruit  juices  in  the 
next  twelve  months,  the  War  Food  Administration  decided 
today.  Only  seventy  per  cent  of  the  prospective  supply  of 
canned  vegetables  and  only  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  canned 
fruits  and  fruit  juices  will  go  to  civilians." 

This  information  in  itself  should  be  sufficient  warning  to 
all  citizens  to  get  busy  and  preserve  all  the  surplus  vegetables 
and  fruits  they  can  purchase.  The  School  Committee  invited 
all  citizens  to  take  their  own  vegetables,  fruits,  and  jars,  and 
to  do  their  own  canning  at  the  ten  centers  which  opened 
July  19.  These  centers  were  open  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays^ 
and  Fridays  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  and  continued  throughout 
the  summer  as  long  as  the  demand  warranted. 
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People  who  have  not  a  victory  garden,  as  well  as  the  victory 
gardeners,  should  make  it  their  business  to  preserve  vegetables 
and  fruits  this  summer.  Many  homes  will  be  supplied  from 
their  own  gardens;  therefore,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  surplus 
on  the  market.  Watch  the  market,  buy  the  surplus,  and  can 
it  —  while  it  is  fresh.  This  point  must  be  stressed  most 
emphatically. 

The  coming  months  alone  will  give  evidence  of  the  value 
of  this  project,  which  now  becomes  the  activity  of  another 
department. 

MEETINGS  WITH   DIRECTORS 

Another  feature,  which  has  functioned  for  the  first  time 
during  the  past  year,  is  directly  connected  with  the  supervisory 
groups.  During  the  school  year  1941-42, 1  was  assigned  several 
departments.  As  that  year  closed  it  was  felt  there  had  been 
no  coordination  of  the  departments  with  each  other  or  with 
me.  To  rectify  this  condition,  it  was  planned  to  have  a 
monthly  meeting  with  a  definite  plan  for  each  assembling. 
The  procedure  was  to  be  informal  and  friendly,  that  mutual 
understanding  might  result  with  a  corresponding  increased 
regard  for  the  problems  of  the  various  departments  and  an 
enhanced  feeling  of  respect  for  the  duties  of  each  group. 

The  school  authorities  furnish  'the  administrative  groups 
with  magazines  and  educational  periodicals.  Through  this 
medium  it  was  planned  to  first  interest  the  supervisors  and 
directors  in  the  monthly  meetings.  Each  one  was  to  choose 
some  article  or  series  of  articles  in  reading  her  favorite  magazine 
and  report  the  highlights  to  the  other  members. 

To  give  impetus  to  the  work  at  the  initial  meeting,  I  reported 
on  an  article  by  Benjamin  Fine,  which  had  greatly  aroused  my 
interest  and  which  had  been  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
June  21,  1942. 

It  concerned  the  teaching  of  United  States  history  or  rather 
the  lack  of  teaching  it  in  high  schools  and  colleges  throughout 
the  country.  The  article  was  published  as  a  result  of  a  nation- 
wide survey  conducted  by  the  New  York  Times,  and  showed 
such  glaring  headhnes  as  United  States  history  is  not  required 
in  82  per  cent  of  colleges  and  that  it  is  not  an  entrance  pre- 
requisite in  72  per  cent. 

The  startling  features  disclosed  by  the  survey  were  given 
and  the  discussion  which  followed   testified  to  the  interest 
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aroused  and  portended  success  for  the  future  meetings.  Copies 
were  made  and  distributed  of  the  "Charted  Results  of  the 
Survey  on  College  Study  of  United  States  History." 

Naturally  the  survey  led  to  many  emphatic  press  comments, 
magazine  articles,  and  explanations  by  educators.  Our  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  report  of  the  survey  made  all  these 
progressive  items  more  meaningful  and  added  zest  to  future 
developments,  especially  as  the  survey  was  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  Superintendent's  monthly  meetings  and  a  School 
Committee  conference. 

One  of  the  most  enlightening  reactions  to  the  movement 
was  to  be  found  in  an  article  written  by  Hugh  Russell  Fraser, 
entitled  "Neglect  of  American  History." 

As  aptly  termed,  our  meetings  were  for  the  purpose  of 
"unification,  through  sharing  educational  experiences."  The 
passing  of  the  months  proved  the  accomphshment  of  the  pur- 
pose, and  to  make  the  realization  of  our  aim  pleasurable  each 
participant  was  assigned  a  definite  date  on  which  she  would 
share  her  experience.  After  the  first  two  meetings  this  arrange- 
ment was  necessary  because  each  speaker  gave  so  generously 
of  her  experience  that  all  felt  the  knowledge  of  the  definite 
date  of  assignment  would  relieve  the  unavoidable  sense  of 
uncertainty  of  performance. 

The  following  list  gives  evidence  of  the  purview  and  ampli- 
tude of  the  subjects  selected  for  study  and  discussion. 

Subjects  for  Discussion 

Mary  W.  Cauley,  Director,  Household  Science  and  Arts  —  The 
Program  of  the  Household  Science  and  Arts  Department  in  Meeting 
the  Challenge  of  the  War. 

Teresa  R.  Flaherty,  Director,  Elementary  Supervisors  —  The 
Fifth  Annual  Conference  on  Reading,  University  of  Chicago. 

Helen  F.  McCaffrey,  Supervising  Nurse  —  Vision  Testing. 

Mercedes  E.  O'Brien,  Director,  Practice  and  Training  —  The 
Teachers  of  Norway  Fight  Nazi  Aggression. 

PauUne  F.  Smith,  Director,  Kindergartens  —  My  Philosophy  of 
Education,  and  Preliminary  Report  on  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Childhood  Education  Convention  to  be  held  in  summer  of  1943 
at  Wellesley  College. 

Mary  M.  Cronin,  Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training  — 
Newer  Instructional  Practice  of  Promise. 

Alice  DriscoU,  Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training  —  Priori- 
ties in  the  Social  Studies. 

Ehzabeth  M.  Finneran,  Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training 
—  Book  Week  Echoes. 
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Marion  A.  Guilford,  Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training  — 
Improving  Instruction  or  Present  Practices  of  Evaluating  Student- 
Teaching  from  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 

Frances  G.  Keyes,  Elementary  Supervisor  —  The  Schools  Can 
Develop  Programs  to  Help  Us  Understand  Better  the  Problem  that 
Democracy  Faces. 

Rose  E.  Philbin,  Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training  — 
Approaching  the  Air  Age  Through  English. 

Bertha  C.  Quinnam,  Elementary  Supervisor  —  How  a  Natural 
History  Museum  Contributes  to  a  Child's  Education. 

Helen  R.  Smith,  Assistant  Director,  Household  Science  and  Arts  — 
Education  for  Victory  with  reference  to  Ways  and  Means  of  Prevent- 
ing Juvenile  Delinquency  among  Girls. 

Helen  S.  S.  Wilkinson,  Elementary  Supervisor  —  Gleanings  from  a 
summer  course  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  on  the  Neu- 
rological Basis  of  Speech  and  Reading  Difficulties. 

It  would  make  a  most  sizable  volume  to  write  a  compen- 
dium of  the  discursive  writings  of  the  year,  but  from  the  sum- 
maries which  each  member  of  the  group  wrote  for  a  file  of 
our  experimental  year  I  wish  to  illustrate  the  pleasure  and 
enhghtenment  which  such  extracts  as  the  following  gave  to 
the  group  at  the  meetings  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
Friday  of  each  month: 

Excerpts 

"Skill  and  interest  in  reading  condition  the  success  of  every 
school  activity  regardless  of  the  advancement  involved.  This 
summary  presents  a  brief  analysis  of  the  reading  problems 
which  confront  all  interested  in  a  nation-wide  campaign  to 
improve  reading  efficiency  and  to  provide  programs  which  will 
promote  growth  in  and  through  reading. 

"The  reading  deficiencies  revealed  by  the  tests  given  to 
adults  of  draft  age  have  aroused  the  public  to  an  acute  demand 
for  improved  reading.  The  fact  should  be  publicized  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  draftees  who  were  found  deficient  in 
reading  had  never  attended  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
school.  Reading  efficiency  may  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  of  the  teacher  in  using  all  the  means  at  her  disposal 
to  assist  retarded  readers  along  the  lines  of  their  individual 
needs. 

"Reading  in  its  broadest  sense  is  not  a  mechanical  skill, 
T^ut  a  mode  of  learning  and  a  major  source  of  experience  and 
growth.  This  concept  connotes  that  learning  is  a  continuous 
process,  carrying  with  it  responsibility  at  all  levels  in  all  fields 
of  instruction. 
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"Any  plan  to  improve  reading  efficiency  must  recognize  the 
competition  offered  by  the  radio,  the  movies,  and  the  telephone. 
These  agencies  supply  the  information  and  entertainment 
formerly  satisJ&ed  by  reading;  therefore,  why  trouble  to  read, 
today?  Obviously  educators  have  a  greater  responsibility 
than  ever  before  in  supplying  motives  which  will  make  pupils 
wish  to  read,  and  which  will  permanently  establish  the  interest 
and  practice. 

"Reading  'readiness'  is  no  longer  interpreted  as  the  mental 
maturity  required  to  successfully  cope  with  the  beginnings 
of  reading;  it  further  embraces  those  experiences  through 
which  are  developed  essential  concepts,  vocabulary,  and 
language  constructions  essential  to  understanding  and  evaluat- 
ing that  which  is  read. 

"Teachers  must  be  sensitized  at  all  levels  to  the  need  of 
differentiating  instruction  to  meet  the  range  of  abilities,  in- 
terests, and  needs  existing  in  every  group.  No  sharp  cleavage 
can  be  defined  among  the  needs  of  the  elementary,  the  inter- 
mediate, and  senior  high  schools. 

"It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  teacher  to  teach  the  special 
vocabulary  burden  which  his  particular  area  imposes  on  the 
pupils,  to  test  the  vocabulary  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  and  to 
see  that  opportunity  to  use  this  vocabulary  is  supplied.  The 
practice  of  consciously  teaching  vocabulary  is  much  less 
frequent  at  secondary  levels  than  it  should  be. 

"The  entire  November  number  of  the  Elementary  English 
Review  for  the  year  1942  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  reading. 
It  is  in  answer  to  the  criticism  of  our  schools  by  the  press 
resulting  from  the  discovery  of  illiteracy  in  the  armed  forces. 

"Educators  speciaUzing  in  the  field  of  readmg  have  brought 
out  the  following  points : 

"The  ilHteracy  of  men  in  the  service,  as  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, is  caused  by  one  or  more  of  several  factors,  such  as  absence 
from  school;  family  migrations;  economic  distress;  old,  out- 
worn methods  of  teaching  reading ;  large  classes ;  no  'reading 
readiness'  programs,  and  few  remedial  classes. 

"Interest  in  the  chnical  aspect  of  the  teaching  of  readnig 
has  increased  within  our  hospitals  during  recent  years,  y 
symposium  course  on  the  subject  was  given  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  during  the  summer  of  1941.  Cases 
of  injury,  of  slow  development,  and  of  abnormal  development 
of  the  cortex  were  reviewed  in  their  bearing  upon  speech,. 
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language,  and  reading  difficulties.  Many  of  the  individuals 
studied  had  normal  or  superior  mental  capacities  but  did  not 
learn  to  read  well.  Teachers  who  are  most  successful  with 
these  handicapped  people  have  faith  in  them,  are  stimulated 
by  the  challenge  they  present,  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  literature  in  the  field. 

"In  this  age  of  concentrated  effort  and  planned  economy,  it 
seems  necessary  that  we  enlist  the  services  of  every  teacher  in 
re-evaluating  her  particular  teaching-learning  situation.  There 
is  need  as  never  before  for  every  educator  to  critically  recon- 
sider her  educational  philosophy,  clarify  her  teaching  objectives, 
and  utilize  modern  findings  with  regard  to  the  learning  process 
to  the  end  of  providing  with  economy  of  effort  a  maximum  of 
worthwhile  educational  experience  for  the  future  citizens  of  our 
democracy. 

"The  search  for  better  teaching  techniques  appears  very 
early  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Records  reveal  that  even  in 
ancient  times  the  wisdom  of  great  teachers  recognized,  as  do 
our  teachers  of  today,  that  while  there  is  no  'one  way'  of 
teaching  or  learning,  even  in  an  existing  life  situation  with 
a  consciously  felt  need  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  learning  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  persistent  activities  of  the  learner. 
Gradually  the  learning  situation  and  the  learning  process 
swing  far  away  from  life  situations  and  actual  experiencing  to 
the  'assign-study-recite'  technique  or  'the  ground  to  be 
covered,'  'facts  to  be  acquired'  attitude  toward  learning. 
Forty  years  ago  a  Boston  course  of  study  in  geography  counseled 
against  such  procedures  and  insisted  that  a  break  be  made 
with  the  book  method  of  learning,  but  the  topical  arrange- 
ment of  subject  matter  still  existing  in  our  courses  and  still 
accepted  as  a  true  learning  product  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  reconsideration  of  our  objectives  especially  in  the 
fields  of  geography  and  history  w^ould  lead  to  a  restatement 
of  our  objectives  in  terms  of  worthwhile  understandings, 
appreciations,  skills,  attitudes,  interests,  etc.  Such  a  study 
would  be  in  hne  with  the  continued  insistence  in  current 
educational  studies  that  life  in  the  classroom  be  not  a  prepara- 
tion for  life  but  actual  living  and  that  learning  be  truly 
functional  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils.  Interesting  reports  are 
available  wherein  teachers  and  super^dsors  seek  to  integrate 
school  activities  with  life  outside  the  school,  and  provide 
opportunity  for  the  pupils  to  carry  on  work  typical  of  a  life 
situation ;  viz.,  purposing,  planning,  executing,  and  evaluating. 
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"Particularly  interesting  are  the  reports  on  the  subject  of 
evaluating.  Attention  is  shifting  from  the  acquisition  of 
subject  matter  as  such  to  the  pupil's  ability  to  make  use  of  what 
he  has  learned,  or  the  extent  to  which  his  interests,  apprecia- 
tions, and  attitudes  have  been  modified.  Current  reading  on 
the  subject  shows  a  few  persisting  and  helpful  trends: 

1.  Evaluation  is  constant. 

2.  Evaluation  is  intrinsic  to  the  learning  process  and 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  an  external. 

3.  Objective  tests  too  frequently  evaluate  only  facts, 
not  understandings. 

4.  Checks  on  subject  matter  acquired  evaluate  only 
one  type  of  desired  outcome. 

5.  Much  evaluation  is  of  a  deferred  rather  than  an 
immediate  nature. 

6.  A  study  of  evaluating  devices  leads  to  economy 
in  teaching  in  that  it  forces  the  teacher  to  examine  criti- 
cally and  minutely  her  specific  teaching  objectives. 

"Air  transportation  is  revolutionizing  every  social  and 
economic  viewpoint  and  practice.  It  has  already  brought  the 
furthermost  corners  of  the  earth  very  close  to  us.  Thus  we 
are  becoming  world  citizens. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  our  educators  to  prepare  Americans  for 
world  citizensliip.  They  are  confronted  with  the  task  of 
controlling  this  world-wise  growth  away  from  agencies  of 
destruction  toward  agencies  of  peace. 

"Our  educational  curriculum  must  change  with  the  social 
and  economic  values  of  society.  Accompanying  these  changes 
must  be  understandings,  attitudes,  and  skills  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  greatest  social  efficiency,  human  welfare,  and 
cultural  progress. 

"This  concept  of  modern  society  and  of  modern  school 
curriculum  has  definite  implication's  for  the  teaching  of  English. 

"The  best  medium  of  English  expression  is  the  familiar 
experiences  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  The  pupils  are  alert  to  the 
different  types  of  plane;  some  have  flown  and  many  have 
relatives  in  the  air  forces.  Thus,  the  literature  of  the  air 
age  provides  a  new  center  of  interest  around  which  to  shape 
the  English  lessons. 

"Units  of  work,  simpUfied  or  enlarged  accordmg  to  the 
abihty  of  the  group  or  the  grade,  can  be  organized  around 
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such  major  centers  of  interest  as  the  history  of  aviation, 
the  pioneers  of  aviation,  social  effects  of  aviation,  and  the 
vocational  opportunities  of  aviation. 

"Major  units  centering  around  the  air  age  are  also  of 
especial  significance  to  the  reading  problem.  Reading  for 
pleasure  can  be  stimulated  and  at  the  same  time  flow  over  into 
reading  for  comprehension.  Experiences  with  reading  for 
information  and  pleasure  will  lead  in  turn  to  richer  class- 
room activities,  such  as  word  study,  oral  and  written  com- 
munication, creative  expression,  and  critical  thinking. 

"Aviation  material  affords  English  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing as  an  integrating  center  for  history,  geography,  and  science. 

"Never  was  there  a  time  when  educational  workers  faced 
heavier  responsibilities  for  adjusting  the  school  program  to 
a  national  need.  It  is  through  the  social  studies  that  the 
schools  have  one  of  their  closest  ties  to  the  war  effort.  Exactly 
as  the  emergency  makes  new  demands  on  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  health  education,  so  it  calls  for  modifications  in 
the  social  studies  curriculum. 

"A  Commission  on  War  Time  Policy  was  created  by  the 
National  Council  for  Social  Studies  in  *September  1942  to 
consider  the  following  subjects : 

The    place    of    education-for-citizenship    in    the    war 

program 

The  problems  faced  by  social  education  in  war  time 
The  framework  of  a  program  in  social  studies  for  the 

immediate  future 

"  Its  report  was  accepted  by  the  council  at  its  annual  meeting 
held  in  New  York  on  November  28,  1942,  and  was  published 
under  the  title  'The  Social  Studies  Mobilize  for  Victory,' 
and  contained  new  emphases  and  readjustments  and  accelera- 
tions for  social  education.  Among  the  topics  of  new  and 
increased  importance  were : 

The  meaning  of  Democracy 
The  American  traditions  and  institutions 
The  causes,  issues,  strategy,  and  aims  of  the  war 
World  geography  —  its  relation  to  war  strategy  and 
to  the  economic  foundation  of  an  enduring  peace 
The  United  Nations 
The  nations  with  which  we  are  at  war 
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The  responsibilities  which  total  war  places  on  all  citizens, 
with  special  reference  to  rationing,  price  control,  conserva- 
tion, use  of  total  manpower,  and  the  financing  of  the 
war 

"In  reviewing  the  recommendations  of  the  commission,  the 
most  important  new  material  is  in  the  field  of  geography- 
The  airplane  has  created  a  new  geography.  In  the  teaching 
■of  this  new  geography  there  is  a  three-dimensional  world. 
The  mental  jump  from  a  two-dimensional  world  to  the  three- 
dimensional  world  is  difiicult.  Existing  trade  routes  face 
realignment;  many  present-day  trade  centers  face  decUning 
importance.  New  geographical  relationships  are  developing 
which  will  aid  in  winning  the  war  and  in  maintaining  the 
peace.  The  world  created  by  the  airplane  c"an  best  be  shown 
on  a  polar  projection  or  a  globe.  The  world  today  is  no  longer 
hemispheric;  it  is  spheric  or  global,  and  we  must  teach  global 
geography.  Our  mastery  of  time  and  space  is  changing 
faster  than  our  geographic  ideas.  It  becomes  our  duty  to 
learn  to  live  in  an  air  age. 

"One  of  the  spegikers  at  an  eye  health  institute  recently 
held  in  Boston  stated  that,  'According  to  descriptions  of 
vision-testing  programs  received  from  forty-three  other  states, 
Massachusetts  ranks  high  among  the  states  recommending 
■comprehensive  vision  service  in  the  schools.' 

"A  survey  was  made  of  teachers'  colleges  in  Massachusetts 
and  it  was  learned  that  only  six  colleges  gave  a  demonstration 
and  the  students  practiced  with  each  other.  This  practice 
has  prevailed  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 
up  to  the  present  time. 

"Soon  after  the  introduction  of  nurses  in  the  Boston  public 
schools,  it  was  recommended  that,  owmg  to  the  large  number 
of  pupils  who  failed  as  a  result  of  the  test  given  by  the  teachers, 
all  pupils  found  defective  would  be  retested  by  the  school 
nurse.  The  results  of  this  procedure  show  that  about  50  per 
•cent  of  the  so-called  'defective  cases'  are  found  to  be  normal. 
Several  factors  enter  into  this  reduction  of  numbers: 

More  time  is  given  to  the  test 

The  best  possible  light  is  secured 

The  so-called  'slow  child'  is  unhurried  during  the  test 
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"The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Bulletin  states 
Hhat  it  has  been  estimated  that  10  per  cent  of  children  enter- 
ing school  for  the  first  time  have  defective  vision  and,  since 
these  visual  defects  interfere  with  educational  progress,  it 
is  important  that  the  eyes  of  the  children  be  examined  early 
in  their  first  school  year,  in  time  for  correcting  glasses  to  be 
applied  if  needed,  before  the  burden  of  school  work  is  taken 
up.' 

"Pupils  with  reading  difficulty  should  have  a  careful  vision 
test.  Patience  of  teacher  and  method  used  are  very  im- 
portant. No  pressure  or  confusion  should  enter  into  this 
procedure. 

"The  responsibility  of  the  school  nurse  is  to  explain  to 
parents  the  failure  of  the  child  to  pass  the  vision  test  and 
that,  in  order  to  be  certain  about  his  vision,  the  child  should 
have  his  eyes  examined  by  an  oculist  or  hospital  clinic  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a  visual  defect.  No  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  the  child  needs  glasses.  That  fact  will  be 
determined  by  the  oculist. 

"If  glasses  are  prescribed  and  obtained,  intelligent  follow-up 
work  requires  a  report  from  the  oculist  or  hospital  clinic  in 
order  that  the  nurse  and  teacher  be  informed : 

1.  Whether  glasses  are  to  be  worn  constantly. 

2.  Is  near  work  to  be  restricted?  * 

3.  Are  eyes  to  be  rested  occasionally? 

4.  When  is  child  to  return  for  a  recheck? 

"A  summary  of  testing  of  vision  and  hearing  in  the  Boston 
public  schools  shows  a  gradual  reduction  of  defective  cases 
from  1907  to  1942,  inclusive: 


1907  31.5  per  cent 
1942    8.1  per  cent' 


CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  assemble  the  material  on  these 
activities  which  were  features  apart  from  the  ordinary  duties 
of  the  office. 

Respectfully  yours, 

KATHARINE   C.   McDONNELL, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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4  REPORT    OF    ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT 

WILLIAM  J.   BARRY 


Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gould, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
Dear  Mr.   Gould, —  Attached  are  reports  on  Cafeterias, 
General  Science,  Radio,  and  Visual  Education. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM   J.   BARRY, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 


CAFETERIAS 

September  1942  to  June  1943 

In  September  1942  the  following  five  school  cafeterias  were 

relinquished    by    the    Women's    Educational    and    Industrial 

Union,  and  scheduled  to  open  under  the  management  of  the 

School  Committee: 

Girls'  High  School 
Hyde  Park  High  School 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
Mary  E.  Curley  School 
William  Barton  Rogers  School 

All  but  Girls'  High  School  opened  on  schedule  and  have 
operated  successfully  for  the  past  year.  There  was  a  delay 
in  opening  the  Girls'  High  School,  due  to  the  lack  of  building 
materials,  and  it  was  not  until  October  that  it  opened. 

The  school  cafeteria  personnel,  both  managers  and  at- 
tendants, was  taken  from  the  new  civil  service  list,  established 
as  a  result  of  the  examinations  given  in  January  1942.  Nutri- 
tion attendants  and  assistant  nutrition  attendants  are  employed 
in  the  school  cafeterias  at  the  same  civil  service  rank  and  salary 
as  they  held  in  the  nutrition  department. 
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With  the  addition  of  the  above-mentioned  five  new  cafeterias, 
eighteen  cafeterias  are  now  under  the  management  of  the 
School  Committee  in  the  following  schools : 

Boston  Clerical  School 

Brandeis  Vocational  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 

Girls'  High  School  Annex 

Grover  Cleveland  School 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

James  P.  Timilty  School 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls 

Lewis  School 

Mary  E.  Curley  School 

Patrick  F.  Gavin  School 

Patrick  T.  Campbell  School 

Roslindale  High  School 

Solomon  Lewenberg  School 

Theodore  Roosevelt  School 

William  Barton  Rogers  School 

The  cafeteria  department  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
Assistant  Superintendent  Frederick  J.  Gillis  since  its  estabUsh- 
ment.  In  September  1942  the  department  was  assigned  to 
Assistant  Superintendent  William  J.  Barry,  with  Mrs.  Vera 
Nichols,  Acting  Supervisor. 

Uniformity  throughout  the  school  lunch  system  has  been 
maintained  this  present  year  as  previously  inaugurated.  This 
applies  particularly  to  menus,  recipes,  size  of  servings,  food 
and  work  standards,  and  in  management  of  employees. 

The  buying  of  food  and  supplies  is  done  by  the  Business 
Manager's  office  under  contracts  and  in  the  open  market. 
CentraUzed  buying  is  essential  for  the  success  of  the  operation 
of  the  cafeterias,  provided  all  purchases  be  under  the  control 
of  the  cafeteria  director. 

Rationing  has  affected  the  school  cafeterias  in  that  menus 
had  to  be  carefully  planned  to  take  care  of  various  food  short- 
ages and  to  maintain  well-balanced  lunches.  Menu  prices 
have  not  increased  nor  servings  decreased,  in  spite  of  the 
higher  cost  of  food  products.  ' 
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The  object  of  the  school  cafeterias  is  to  serve  a  nutritious, 
well-prepared  and  attractively  served  lunch  on  a  non-profit 
basis.  Most  of  the  cafeterias  have  shown  a  monthly  profit. 
Only  those  schools  where  attendance  has  fallen  off  on  account 
of  war  conditions  have  shown  a  consistent  loss.  From  Septem- 
ber 1942  through  June  1943  the  yearly  income  from  the 
eighteen  school  cafeterias  totaled  $145,388.68. 

Up  to  date  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

has  relinquished  to  the  city  several  cafeterias  each  year,  as 

follows : 

1940 

Brandeis  Vocational  High  School 
Charlestown  High  School 
Theodore  Roosevelt  School 

1941 

Boston  Clerical  School 
Girls'  High  School  Annex 
Grover  Cleveland  School 
Lewis  School 
Solomon  Lewenberg  School 

1942 

Girls'  High  School 
Hyde  Park  High  School 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
Mary  E.  Curley  School 
William  Barton  Rogers  School 

This  year  it  was  expected  that  the  School  Committee  would 
add  to  the  list  of  city-managed  cafeterias  the  following 
sixteen  schools: 


High: 


Public  Latin  School 
Girls'  Latin  School 
Boston  Trade  High  School 
Brighton  High  School 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 
East  Boston  High  School 
English  High  School 
High  School  of  Commerce 
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Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) 
South  Boston  High  School 

Intermediate : 

Clarence  R.  Edwards  School 
Joseph  H.  Barnes  School 
William  Howard  Taft  School 

On  account  of  war  conditions  and  lack  of  priority,  which 
was  necessary  to  obtain  materials  and  equipment,  together 
with  the  expense  entailed  in  opening  these  sixteen  cafeterias 
simultaneously,  it  was  considered  advisable  by  city  and  school 
officials  to  postpone  the  plan  for  another  year. 

However,  one  new  cafeteria  will  be  added  in  September 
1943, —  in  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  School  in  Brighton,  which 
has  been  operated  heretpfore  by  a  private  concession. 

This  leaves  only  five  concession-run  cafeterias,  as  follows: 

Frank  V.  Thompson  School 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School 
Robert  Gould  Shaw  School 
Washington  Irving  School 
Woodrow  Wilson  School 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

The  science  units  which  include  the  apparatus  and  materials 
needed  for  demonstration  lessons  in  the  intermediate  grades 
are  presently  being  used  more  commonly  than  at  any  time 
since  their  organization  in  1927.  Without  doubt  this  increased 
use  of  science  apparatus  reflects  the  generally  increased  interest 
in  science  which  results  from  the  attention  centered  on  it  by 
the  war.  The  demand  for  the  units  shows  plainly  that  the 
Council  on  General  Science  for  Intermediate  Schools  has  satis- 
factorily made  the  desirable  and  necessary  revisions  and 
improvements  in  the  organization  of  the  units  and  of  the 
course  of  study. 

Until  recently  the  plan  of  adjusting  intermediate  science 
instruction  to  the  war  program  was  Hmited  to  an  effort  to 
direct  emphasis  to  the  units  and  parts  of  units  which  relate 
to  those  fields  of  instruction  which  have  become  so  important 
since  the  war.  On  the  basis  of  such  experimentation,  inter- 
mediate science   teachers   have   through   the   general  science 
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council  made  recommendations  and  suggestions  which  will 
result  in  a  more  complete  gearing  of  science  instruction  to  the 
war  effort. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  head  of  science  in  a  secondary- 
school  assigned  to  this  work,  the  arrangement  of  the  science 
units  is  being  critically  examined  so  that  they  may  be  properly 
revised  and  extended  in  terms  of  the  war.  Already  a  unit  on 
aeronautics  has  been  added  to  the  course;  in  the  near  future, 
further  changes  and  additions  will  be  made. 

RADIO 

Education  is  as  old  as  civilization  itself.  Radio  is  one  of 
civilization's  newest  products.  However,  enough  has  already 
been  accomplished,  both  in  the  field  of  broadcasting  and  in 
the  use  of  new  educational  techniques  made  possible  by  radio 
research,  to  prove  that  the  importance  of  radio  in  the 
educational  field  is  profound  and  far-reaching. 

Greater  emphasis  on  radio  in  our  schools  has  been  our 
objective  this  year.  School  officials,  teachers,  and  pupils 
participated  in  a  splendid  manner. 

Broadcasts 

In  November  1942  over  Station  WMEX  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Boston  public  schools  presented  the  opening  program 
in  a  series  of  weekly  broadcasts  entitled,  "Education  for  Vic- 
tory." These  broadcasts  continued  regularly  throughout  the 
school  year. 

The  broadcasts  were  planned  for  the  purpose  of  making 
better  known  the  opportunities  for  instruction  and  training 
made  available  by  the  acceleration,  redirection,  and  extension 
of  public  education  in  Boston  to  develop  active  participation 
in  the  war  program. 

For  the  most  part  the  broadcasts  were  arranged  in  the  form 
of  question  and  answer  interviews  with  pupils  enrolled  in 
some  of  the  newly  organized  courses.  The  program  offered 
helpful  guidance  to  children  and  adults  seeking  a  place  in  the 
war  effort.  The  scope  of  the  series  can  best  be  indicated  by 
listing  the  titles  of  the  individual  broadcasts,  as  follows : 

Adjustment  to  the  War  Effort  at  the  South  Boston  High  School. 
Aeronautics  at  the  East  Boston  High  School. 
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The  Agriculture  for  Victory  Program  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  High 

School. 
The  Challenge  of  the  Elementary  Teacher. 
Child  Guidance. 

Evening  and  Summer  School  Opportunities. 
The  High  School  of  Commerce  in  World  War  II. 
The  History  and  Organization  of  the  Pre-Flight  School. 
Maintaining  Juvenile  Morale  in  Wartime. 
Organizing  for  Victory  at  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School 

(Boys). 
Participation  in  the  War  Effort  at  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 

School. 
Participation  in  the  War  Program  at  the  Brandeis  Vocational 

High  School. 
The  Public  Latin  School  and  World  War  II. 
Radio  Instruction  at  the  Charlestown  High  School. 
School  Budgets  and  Related  Matters. 
School  Services. 

Schoolhouse  Custodians  in  Wartime. 
Schoolmen  in  Wartime. 
The  Teachers  College  in  the  War  Program. 
Teachers  in  Wartime. 

Teaching  Airplane  Mechanics  at  the  Boston  Trade  High  School. 
Training  for  Industry  at  the  Trade  School  for  Girls. 
Training  Office  Workers  at  the  Boston  Clerical  School. 
Use  of  School  Buildings  in  Wartime. 
The  War  Front  at  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
The  War  Program  at  the  Girls'  High  School. 
The  War  Program  at  the  Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Wartime  Health  Instruction  at  the  Brighton  High  School. 
Wartime  Mathematics  Classes  at  the  Dorchester  High  School 

for  Boys. 
Wartime  Mathematics  and  Science  at  the  English  High  School. 
What  Our  Schools  Are  Doing. 

It  is  beUeved  that  these  broadcasts  were  a  great  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  because  they  provided  answers  to  the  specific 
questions  which  high  school  students  and  their  parents  were 
asking.  They  enabled  our  students  to  compare  their  own 
war  efforts  with  those  of  students  in  other  schools.  They 
suggested  specific  activities  in  which  high  school  pupils  could 
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participate  on  the  home  front.  They  explained  how  high 
school  students  could  best  prepare  themselves  for  the  jobs 
ahead. 

A  new  series  of  our  School  of  the  Air  is  planned  for  next 
season., 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 

The  second  year  of  the  war  has  proved  the  power  of  visual 
aids  in  the  adjustment  of  school  instruction  to  the  war  pro- 
gram. Fortunately  the  Boston  schools  are  sufficiently  well 
equipped  with  projectors  to  permit  the  use  of  films  produced 
or  distributed  by  the  Office  of  War  Information,  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  the  Merchant  Marine,  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  services.  In  addition  to  such  official 
governmental  releases,  many  pictures  made  available  by  com- 
mercial distributors  and  producers  to  promote  active  partici- 
pation in  the  war  effort  have  also  been  included  in  the  regularly 
shown  film  programs. 

Despite  difficulties  resulting  from  the  scarcity  of  new  equip- 
ment, the  restrictions  on  deliveries,  and  other  wartime  regula- 
tions, more  Boston  teachers  than  ever  before  are  regularly 
showing  films  and  filmslides.  Weekly  film  showings  have 
nearly  reached  the  1,000  reel  mark.  Filmslides,  which  in  the 
past  have  for  the  most  part  been  organized  and  administered 
within  school  districts,  have  been  so  commonly  and  urgently 
requested  that  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  department  to 
establish  a  central  library  to  supplement  the  filmslide  collections 
of  the  individual  schools. 

The  increased  use  of  school  films,  particularly  in  those 
subjects  which  have  become  so  vital  because  of  the  war,  is  a 
consequence  of  a  conviction  of  the  advantages  of  the  motion 
picture  in  providing  instruction  which  is  both  timely  and 
authoritative.  Through  their  motion  picture  activities,  gov- 
ernmental agencies  have  given  a  new  impetus  to  visual  educa- 
tion. By  volume  production  and  distribution  of  films,  they 
have  made  the  purchase  and  rental  of  films  less  expensive. 
By  wide  use  of  films,  they  have  given  numberless  people  the 
opportunity  to  experience  directly  the  effectiveness  and 
economy  of  motion  picture  instruction.  In  the  future  the  film 
will  become  even  more  important  as  school  equipment;  by  its 
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inherent  power  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  more  than  merely 
a  theatre-shown  device  for  entertainment. 

In  war-conditioning  its  services  to  effect  more  complete 
participation  in  the  war  program,  the  Department  of  Visual 
Education  has  stressed  the  value  of  the  film  and  the  filmslide; 
however,  this  emphasis  on  these  aids  has  not  impeded  the 
expansion  of  the  regular  school  use  of  exhibits,  nature  study 
units,  and  models.  The  distribution  of  these  materials  has 
increased  during  the  current  year;  as  in  the  past,  they  have 
circulated  directly  from  the  Children's  Museum,  the  New 
England  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 
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HIGHLIGHTS   IN   PROCEEDINGS  OF  SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE 

SCHOOL  YEAR   1942=43 


Abbreviations:     S.    D.  —  School  Document.  S.   M. — School    Committee 

Minutes. 
1942. —  Authorization,  in  cooperation  with  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, to  conduct  Work  Projects  Administration  sewing  classes 

in  Trade  School  for  Girls  during  school  year  ending  August  31, 

1943.     (S.  M.  page  174.) 
Minipiumage  for  kindergarten  established  for  the  duration  of  the 

war  at  four  years  and  five  months  on  September  15.     (S.  M. 

page  174.) 
Minimum  entering  age  for  grade  I  established  for  the  duration 

of  the  war  at  five  years  and  five  months  on  September  15. 

(S.  M.  page  174.) 
Rank  of   Medical  Inspector,    Department  of  School  Hygiene, 

estabHshed.     (S.  M.  page  175.) 
Discussion  of  shop  training  for    men  over  fifty  years  of  age. 

(S.  M.  page  180.) 
Discussion  of  voluntary  four-hour  shop  courses  for  senior  boys. 

(S.  M.  page  180.) 
Discussion  of  special  physical  check-up,  high  school  boys.     (S. 

M.  page  180.) 
Discussion  of  check-up  of  children  in  certain  grades  for  physical 

defects.      (S.  M.  page  181.) 
Re-establishment   of  vocational  art    course  in  the  Museum  of 

Fine  Arts.     (S.  M.  page  190.) 
Discussion  of  a  statement  from  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 

Children,  of  the  New  York  Catholic  Charities,  with  reference  to 

dehnquency:  "The  War  Child  and  the  Wave  of  Dehnquency." 

(S.  M.  page  195.) 
Discussion  of  legislation  to  permit  reopening  of  membership  in 

Boston  Retirement  System.     (S.  M.  page  196.) 
Discussion  of  possibiUty  of  increased  compensation  of  employees 

on  sick  leave.     (S.  M.  page  196.) 
Discussion  of  National  Defense  Training.     (S.  M.  page  215.) 
Inauguration  of  an  experimental  program  by  the  Department  of 

Physical  Education  to  correct  physical  defects  in  school  children. 

(S.  M.  page  216.) 
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Discussion  of  possibility  of  graduating  pupils  before  eighteen 

years  of  age.     (S.  M.  page  216.) 
Discussion  of  recognition  of  cancer  in  high  school  biology.     (S.  M. 

page  217.) 
Statement  by  Chairman  of  benefit  of  reduced  number  of  pupils. 

(S.  M.  page  217.) 
Letter  from  Commander  John  J.  Shea,  United  States  Navy,  to 

his  son.     (S.  M.  pages  218,  243.) 
Discussion  relative  to  pupils  writing  letters  to  servicemen.   (S.  M. 

page  219.) 
Advisory  Committees.     (S.  M.  page  227.) 
Tribute  to  School  Nurses.     (S.  M.  page  230.) 
Eligibility    of    Holders    of    Kindergarten-Primary    Certificate. 

(S.  M.  page  240.) 
Letter  from  Chief,  Distribution  Branch,  Agricultural  Marketing 

Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 

Congressman  John  W.    McCormack,   relative   to   the  School 

Milk  Program.     (S.  M.  page  241.) 
Letter  from  Chairman  to  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  suggesting 

promotion  of  selectees  who  have  taught  in  large  school  systems 

to    officers'    training   school   following   basic   training   period. 

(S.  M.  page  243.) 

1943. —  Course  of  Study  in  Community  Economics  and  Civics  for  grades 

VII  and  VIII,  Part  I,  adopted  for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  16. 

S.  D.  2,  1943.) 
Course  of  Study  in  Community  Economics  and  Civics  for  Grades 

IX  and  X,  Part  II,  adopted  for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  16. 

S.  D.  3,  1943.) 
Discussion  of  instruction  in  swimming.     (S.  M.  pages  18,  37:) 
Advisory  Committee.     (S.  M.  page  23.) 
Article  by  Angelo  Patri,  published  in  the  Boston  Herald,  relative 

to  school  attendance.     (S.  M.  page  25.) 
Extract  from  a  letter  received  from  the  Maritime  Association  of 

the    Boston    Chamber   of    Commerce   relative    to    naming   of 

liberty  ships. 
Letter  from  Edward  J.  Rowse,  Commercial  Coordinator,  relative 

to  attendance  of  salemanship  teachers  at  Sales  Management 

Conference.     (S.  M.  page  26.) 
Authorization  of  Evening  Classes  in  Simple  Home  Mechanics. 

(S.  M.  page  33.) 

Discussion  of  Penny  Milk  Program.     (S.  M.  page  36.) 
Commendation  of  Service  of  Pohce    Commissioner    Joseph  F. 

Timilty.     (S.  M.  page  42.) 
Election    of    Commissioner    of    School     Buildings     Robert    A. 

MacLellan.     (S.  M.  page  46.) 
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Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  renamed  M.  Gertrude  Godvin 
School.     (S.  M.  page  46.) 

Washington  AUston  School  renamed  Joseph  F.  O'Connell  School. 

(S.  M.  page  46.) 
Physical  Education  program,  accompHshments.     (S.  M.  page  47.) 
Disciplinary  day  school  for  girls  suggested.     (S.  M.  page  47.) 
Emergency  compensation  allotment  plan,  amendment.     (S.  M. 

page  55.) 
Appropriations  —  Land  and  Buildings.     (S.  M.  page  61.) 
Appropriations  —  Alterations  and  Repairs.     (S.  M.  page  62.) 
Leasing  of  School  Buildings  to  War  Department.    (S.  M.  page  68.) 
Re-election  of  Assistant  Superintendent.     (WilUam    J.    Barry.) 

(S.  M.  page  69.) 
Address  of  Senator  David  I,  Walsh.     (S.  M.  page  70.) 
Editorial  in  Boston  Traveler  relative  to  physical  fitness.     (S.  M. 

page  72.) 
Parade  of  Pennies  to  purchase  gift  for  United  States  Cruiser 

Boston.     (S.  M.  page  86.) 
Annual  Appropriation  for  Maintenance,  Exclusive  of  "Alterations, 

Furniture  and  Fixtures."     (S.  M.  page  94.) 
Resignation  of  Michael  H.  Corcoran  from  Board  of  Trustees, 

Permanent  School  Pension  Fund.     (S.  M.  page  95.) 
Employment  of  Permanent  Teachers  after   Marriage.     (S.  M. 

page  96.) 
Discussion  relative  to  school  luncheons.     (S.  M.  page  100.) 
Study  of  Eyesight  of  Children.     (S.  M.  page  lOL) 
Testimonial  to  retiring  teacher,   Olivia  B.  Hazelton.     Written 

by  Everett  J.  Conway,  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls). 

(S.  M.  page  lOL) 

Discussion  relative  to  study  of  class  reunions  (alumni  associa- 
tions).    (S.  M.  page  102.) 
Letter  from  Clement  A.  Norton  to  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Post. 

(S.  M.  page  103.) 
Boston   Trade    School    renamed    Boston    Trade    High    School. 

(S.  M.  page  109.) 
Discussion  of  daily  devotional  exercises.     (S.  M.  page  112.) 
United  States  Government  grant  of  war  nurseries  for  pre-school 

children  accepted.     (S.  M,  page  112.) 
Acceptance  of  Lanham  Act.     (S.  M.  page  115.) 
Authorization  of  expenditure  of  $2,000  for  War-time  Child  Care 

Facihties,  Project  Mass.  19-M-6.     (S.  M.  page  115.) 
Appointment  of  Conunissioner  of  School  Buildings  Francis  C. 

Gray.     (S.  M.  page  115.) 
Consohdation  of  school  districts:  Blackinton  District  consoUdated 

with  John  Cheverus  District,  and  to  be  known  as  Blackinton- 
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John  Cheverus  District;  Eliot  District  consolidated  with  Han- 
cock District,  and  to  be  known  as  Eliot-Hancock  District; 
Gaston  District  consolidated  with  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Dis- 
trict, and  to  be  known  as  Gaston-Oliver  Hazard  Perry  District. 
(S.  M.  page  119.) 

Authorization  to  conduct  classes  in  practical  arts  during  summer. 
(S.  M.  page  122.) 

Wartime  training  program  for  store  supervisors  and  department 
heads.     (S.  M.  page  123.) 

Authorization  of  part-time  cooperative  course  in  retail  store 
training.     (S.  M.  page  123.) 

Course  of  Study  in  United  States  History,  High  Schools,  adopted 
for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  124.     S.  D.  6,  1943.) 

Election  of  John  J.  Conley  to  Board  of  Trustees,  Permanent 
School  Pension  Fund.     (S.  M.  page  151.) 

Letter  of  appreciation  for  subscription  to  Boston  Post  from 
former  pupil  (now  located  in  the  Pacific  theatre  of  war)  to 
Catherine  M.  McHugh  and  fellow  teachers.     (S.  M.  page  155.) 

N.  B. —  For  a  chronology  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  Boston 
pubUc  schools,  for  the  calendar  years  from  1635  to  1929,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  1928-29  Annual  Report  of  the  then  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Jeremiah  E.  Burke.  (School  Document  No.  7,  1929.) 
For  a  supplementary  chronology,  covering  the  ten  calendar  years 
from  1930  to  1939,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  1939  Annual  Report  of 
the  present  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Schools,  Arthur  L.  Gould.  (School 
Document  No.  10,  1939.)  The  chronology  for  the  school  year  1939-40 
is  -contained  in  School  Document  No.  6,  1940;  for  the  school  year 
1940-41  the  chronology  wiU  be  found  in  School  Document  No.  11, 
1941;  and  for  the  school  year  1941-42  the  chronology  will  be  found  in 
School  Document  No.  9,  1942. 
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